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MILLY  AND  LUCY. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Les  gens  vertueux  sont  rares,  mais  ceux  qui  estiraent  la  vertu 
ne  le  sont  pas  ;  d'aulant  moins  qu'il  y  a  mille  occasions  dans  ia 
vie,  ou  Ton  a  absolument  besoin  des  personnes  qui  en  ont. 

jMariv-aux. 

Lord  Montreville  recovered  slowly,  but 
satisfactorily.  The  doctor,  the  servants,  Milly, 
all  on  different  occasions,  and  in  different  man- 
ners, conveyed  to  his  mind  an  impression  of 
Lucy's  unceasing  attention  to  him  during  his 
illness.  Indeed,  the  old  doctor  had  imbibed 
such  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  Lady  Mon- 
treville's  unpresuming,  frank,  and  affectionate 
character,  that  he  could  scarcely  speak  of  her 
without  tears  in  his  eyes. 
b2 
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Lord  Montreville  found  his  gratitude  daily 
increase  his  affection  ;  and  when  she  brought 
him  his  child,  whose  caresses  and  opening  in- 
telligence awoke  in  him  emotions  from  as  yet 
unexplored  recesses  of  his  heart,  his  love  for 
his  wife  assumed  a  new  character,  and  he  felt 
for  her  as  he  had  never  yet  felt  for  woman. 
He  had  hitherto  seldom  considered  them  in  any 
light  but  as  a  mistress,  a  plaything,  a  neces- 
sary appendage  to  a  large  house  and  an  esta- 
blishment, or  an  object  of  conquest,  either 
gained  or  to  be  gained.  He  had  thought  ab- 
sence of  harm,  their  highest  recommendation. 
In  Lucy  he  had  first  discovered  that  strong 
affections,  strength  of  mind,  patience,  and  per- 
severance could  be  perfectly  compatible  with 
almost  childish  candour,  and  singleness  of  heart. 

While  this  revolution  had  taken  place  in 
Lord  Montreville's  feelings,  what  were  Lucy's  ? 
The  increased  tenderness  of  his  manner  per- 
plexed and  confounded  her.  At  moments,  es- 
pecially when  her  husband  was  playing  with 
her  boy,  and  watching  with  delight  his  attempts 
to   walk,    marking   his    recognition  of  familiar 
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objects,  and  listening  to  the  first  half-uttered 
lispings  of  infancy,  she  almost  yielded  to  her 
longing  desire  to  be  happy  and  affectionate, 
when  the  thought  of  Alicia  Mowbray  shot 
through  her  heart,  and  chilled  the  kindly  smile 
on  her  lip,  the  soft  expression  of  her  eye,  the 
tender  intonation  of  her  voice. 

One  day  the  child  was  playing  on  Lord 
Montreville's  sofa,  when  he  beckoned  her  to 
sit  there  likewise.  He  passed  his  fingers  through 
the  curls  of  the  boy's  fair  hair,  and  looking  at 
him  with  tenderness  remarked,  "I  never  knew 
before  what  encraorinor  creatures  children  were  I 
that  clear  white  forehead,  and  those  blue  eyes, 
with  such  shady  eyelashes,  are  just  like  yours, 
Lucy,  and  I  do  not  love  him  the  less  for  that." 

She  thought  how  delightful  such  expres- 
sions would  have  been  to  her,  could  she  have 
trusted  them,  and  yet  she  felt  almost  guilty  at 
receiving  them  so  coldly.  He  passed  his  arm 
round  her  waist  as  he  spoke.  She  dared  not 
repel  the  caress,  but  she  burst  into  tears,  and 
suddenly  rising,  she  said,  "  I  must  not  be  so 
foolish  and  nervous.     I  believe  I  want  a  little 
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fresh  air,  for  I  have  not  been  out  these  two 
days.  I  will  go  and  take  a  turn  in  the  park 
this  lovely  evening. 

She  hastened  to  quit  the  room,  leaving  Lord 
Montreville  surprised,  and  yet  pleased,  for  he 
could  not  attribute  this  agitation  to  any  cause 
except  love  for  himself. 

She  sought  the  most  retired  part  of  the  park. 
The  sun  was  getting  low,  and  lighted  up  the 
grey  rough  boles  of  the  old  oaks,  while  the 
slant  beams  tipped  every  object  in  the  land- 
scape with  gold,  and  increased  the  rich  variety 
of  foliage,  of  form,  and  of  colouring.  The 
distant  mountains  were  purple,  the  nearer  ones 
adorned  with  every  hue  and  tint,  vs^hich  blended 
most  softly  into  the  other.  The  young  fawns 
were  skipping  and  sporting  on  the  smooth 
glades,  between  the  tufts  of  trees,  while  the 
belling  of  the  deer  among  the  fern  mingled 
with  the  hum  of  bees,  the  chirp  of  birds,  and 
the  summer  sounds  of  evening. 

Slie  gazed  around  and  thought,  "  How  lovely, 
how  beautiful  is  nature  !  How  calm  and  cheer- 
ful every  thing  looks  !  It  is  more  painful  to 
feel   unhappy  while  every  thing   seems  so  gay 
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around  one,  than  if  all  was  as  dreary  and  deso- 
late as  one's  own  heart.  Oh  !  how  I  do  long 
to  be  happy  !""  and  she  began  to  think  that 
perhaps  she  tormented  herself  foolishly  ;  that 
there  might  be  some  excuse  for  her  husband,  of 
which  she  was  not  aware ;  that  it  was  impos- 
sible any  one  could  seem  so  affectionate  as  Lord 
Montreville,  without  feeling  what  he  showed  : 
she  yielded  to  the  genial  influence  of  the  scene 
around  her,  and  vaguely  hoped  that  all  would 
yet  come  right. 

"He  will  soon  be  well  enough  to  read  his 
letters,"  she  thought,  *'  and  as  1  am  sure  he 
is  very  fond  of  me  now,  whatever  he  may  have 
been  hitherto,  he  will  be  miserable  when  he 
finds  the  letter  from  that  shocking  woman  ; 
and  he  will  be  humble  and  penitent,  and  tell 
me  the  whole  truth,  and  then  I  will  forgive 
him,  and  then  he  must  love  me  a  great  deal 
better  than  ever,  for  being  so  very  kind.'' 

With  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  few  singu- 
lar persons  who  seem  to  enjoy  being  miserable, 
there  is  so  strong  a  desire  of  happiness  in  the 
youthful  mind,  and  something  so  painful  in  a 
continued  state  of  depression,   that  the  spirits 
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will  spring  up,  unless  new  causes  of  unhappi- 
ness  arise;  and  Lucy  returned  from  her  walk 
with  an  elastic  step,  and  a  sensation  as  if  a 
weight  had  been  taken  off  her  mind,  although 
nothing  had  occurred  which  in  the  slightest 
degree  altered  her  situation. 

Lord  Montreville  was  now  able  to  bear  the 
full  light,  and  to  move  into  the  next  room. 
He  became  anxious  to  see  his  letters.  He 
asked  for  the  key  of  the  escrutoire,  in  which 
they  were  locked  up.  The  moment  was  come 
when  she  had  to  impart  to  him  that  she  had 
ventured  to  break  the  seal  of  some  of  them. 
With  a  beating  heart,  and  trembling  hand,  she 
showed  him  that  she  had  received  from  the 
agent,  and  told  him  how  she  had  in  consequence 
been  obliged  to  open  some  of  his  letters,  to  find 
the  papers  required. 

Lord  Montreville's  colour  changed.  He  re- 
peated his  request  for  the  key,  and  without 
making  any  farther  remark,  he  rang  the  bell 
for  his  own  man,  and  taking  his  arm,  walked 
into  his  morning-room.  He  dismissed  the  ser- 
vant, and  Lucy  heard  him  lock  the  door,  as  if 
to  preclude  all  chance  of  interruption. 
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She  sat  with  a  palpitating  heart,  counting 
and  calculating  the  time  it  would  take  him  to 
read  through  the  mass  of  papers  which  had 
accumulated,  and  wondering  when  he  would 
rush  to  her  feet  to  crave  mercy  and  forgive- 
ness. It  was  evident  by  the  change  in  his 
countenance,  by  his  silence,  by  his  ringing  for 
his  servant,  instead  of  asking  for  her  supporting 
arm,  that  he  expected  letters  from  this  woman. 
She  remained  hoping,  doubting,  fearing. 

Dinner-time  arrived.  Lord  Montreville  was 
not  yet  well  enough  to  dine  w  ith  her,  so  she 
ate,  or  rather  could  not  eat,  her  solitary 
morsel. 

They  generally  drank  tea  together.  She 
wondered  whether  she  should  find  him  in  the 
drawing-room  as  usual.  She  wondered  how 
he  would  receive  her.  She  did  find  him  there 
as  usual,  but  with  him  the  nurse  and  child. 

That  evening  their  boy  first  toddled  alone 
from  the  father's  sofa  to  the  mother's  knee, 
and  Lucy  caught  him  up,  and  devoured  him 
with  kisses,  in  a  transport  of  delight  and  pride, 
that  mothers,  and  mothers  only,  can  compre- 
hend. "Oh  !"  she  thought,  ''he  will  own  all 
B  5 
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to  me  to-night,  and  I  shall  forgive  him  for  the 
sake  of  that  dear  child." 

The  boy  went  to  bed — the  candles  came — 
Lucy  took  her  work,  and  sat  down  with  her 
back  rather  turned  towards  Lord  Montreville, 
wondering  when  the  moment  would  arrive. 
"  He  is  waiting  till  tea  is  over — the  servants 
will  be  coming  in  and  out." 

Tea  did  come.  It  was  generally  with  them 
a  meal,  as  Lord  Montreville  dined  at  two 
o"'clock.  It  was  however  a  meal,  to  which  nei- 
ther of  them,  that  evening,  did  justice.  At 
length  urn,  toast,  butter,  bread,  and  cakes, 
were  removed,  and  Lucy'^s  heart  might  almost 
have  been  heard  to  beat,  when  the  last  servant 
shut  the  door. 

"  He  must  speak  now,"  she  thought.  But 
the  silence  continued  unbroken,  and  she  deter- 
mined not  to  be  the  first  to  break  it.  She  sat, 
imagining  in  v/hat  words  he  would  open  the 
subject,  till  the  first  sound  of  his  voice  made 
her  almost  start  from  her  seat.  He  asked  her 
to  put  the  shade  over  the  candles  a  little  lower 
down.  He  had  to  repeat  the  request,  before 
she  could  collect  her  thoughts  so  as  to  comply 
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with  it.  '*  He  is  ashamed  I  should  see  his 
countenance,  when  he  speaks  of  this  disgraceful 
connexion,""  she  thought ;  and  she  remained 
again  in  expectation. 

Another  silence  succeeded.  For  very  awk- 
wardness Lucy  wished  to  say  something,  but 
she  could  think  of  nothing  that  did  not  either 
lead  away  from  the  subject  uppermost  in 
both  their  minds,  or  else  mdirectly  lead  to  it. 
Every  sentence  she  planned,  sounded  either 
too  formal,  or  too  tender.  At  length  she  fell 
back  upon  the  never-failing  resource  of  the 
bankrupt  in  conversation ;  and  after  ten  mi- 
nutes' reflection  and  consideration,  she  promul- 
gated *'  It  is  very  hot  to-night  !"  He  agreed, 
and  begged  her  to  look  at  jMoore's  Almanack, 
to  see  what  weather  was  there  predicted.  He 
continued  to  say  a  vast  deal  upon  the  subject, 
to  which  she  replied  in  absent  monosyllables. 

There  was  no  more  to  be  extracted  from  this 
topic.  Lord  Montreville  had  foretold  drought, 
and  rain,  wind  and  heat,  storm  and  sunshine, 
and  Lucy  had  assented  to  the  probability  of 
each  in  succession,  when  another  silence  en- 
sued.    She  began  to  feel  angry  at  being  treated 
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with  such  coldness,  and  such  contempt,  that 
he  did  not  even  deem  any  apology  or  expla- 
nation due  to  her;  as  if  he  imagined  her  only 
fit  to  be  a  nurse,  only  capable  of  talking  about 
the  weather.  Her  heart,  which  had  been  yearn- 
ing towards  the  father  of  her  child,  became 
suddenly  chilled  and  shut  up. 

Her  wrongs  rose  before  her  eyes  in  fearful 
array  against  him  ;  and  if  he  had  then  entered 
upon  the  subject,  he  would  have  found  her  in  a 
very  different  frame  of  mind  from  that  in  which 
she  had  been  at  the  commencement  of  their 
tete-a-tete.  She  made  a  variety  of  the  most 
insipid  common-place  remarks,  in  the  most 
dry  and  indifferent  tone  of  voice.  Never  was 
dialogue  kept  up  between  two  strangers  in 
a  more  constrained  tone,  than  between  this 
couple,  who  really  entertained  a  great  affection 
for  each  other,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
on  which  their  first  child  had  first  walked  alone. 

The  fact  is,  that  Lord  Montreville  was  thun- 
derstruck when  he  found  his  letters  had  been 
opened;  though,  under  the  circumstances,  he 
confessed  to  himself  there  had  been  no  other 
course  for  Lucy  to  pursue.     He  was  still  more 
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horrified,  when  he  found  the  fatal  letter  among 
the  number  of  those  of  which  the  seal  had  been 
broken.  Even  according  to  his  own  idea  of 
morality,  such  a  proceeding  became  wrong 
when  it  reached  the  wife^s  knowledge  ;  and  his 
attachment  to  that  wife  had  latterly  so  much 
increased,  that  he  found  his  opinions  upon  the 
duties  of  matrimony  vastly  more  strict  than  be- 
fore his  illness.  The  liaison  which  had  appear- 
ed to  him  a  matter  of  such  trifling  importance 
while  he  believed  her  ignorant  of  it,  suddenly 
assumed,  even  in  his  eyes,  the  character  of  a  sin 
of  the  first  magnitude  when  he  felt  it  known  to 
a  being  so  innocent,  so  conscientious  as  the 
young  wife  whom  he  had  now  learned  to  re- 
spect, as  well  as  to  love.  He  half  persuaded 
himself  it  was  impossible  she  could  have  read, 
or  at  least  have  comprehended,  the  purport  of 
the  letter,  or  she  could  never  have  nursed  him 
with  such  unremitting  attention,  without  ever 
speaking,  implying,  or  looking  a  reproach. 

He  also  had  awaited  the  evening  meeting 
with  dread  and  agitation,  half  expecting  that 
he  must  go  through  a  scene  of  tears  and  expla- 
nation.    As  she  alluded  not  to  the  subject,  he 
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half  hoped  at  first  that  she  had  not  read  the 
letter.  He  had  instinctively  availed  himself  of 
the  weather  to  attempt  a  conversation  on  in- 
different subjects ;  but,  adept  as  he  was  at  giv- 
ing what  turn  he  pleased  to  conversation  in 
society,  he  was  unequal  to  the  task  now.  She 
did  not  assist  him,  and  he  became  nearly  con- 
vinced by  her  taciturnity  that  she  knew  all, 
and  then  his  spirit  felt  abashed  before  her's. 

He  mentally  resolved  to  break  oiF  entirely 
with  Alicia,  and  for  the  future  to  be  the  most 
exemplary  of  husbands ;  but  he  had  not  the 
nobleness  of  character  to  be  able  willingly  to 
own  his  fault,  and  to  throw  himself  on  her 
mercy  for  forgiveness.  Indeed,  though  he 
could  not  choose  but  admire  her  conduct,  sup- 
posing she  was  acquainted  with  his  errors,  still 
the  admiration  he  felt  did  not  attract  him.  On 
the  contrary,  the  consciousness  of  inferiority, 
from  which  he  could  not  defend  himself,  vis-ci- 
vis  of  a  woman,  and  of  one  whom  he  had  raised 
from  comparative  obscurity,  chilled  the  love 
which  had  been  gradually  increasing  in  his 
heart,  with  the  growth  of  his  newly-awakened 
parental    affection.     This    evening,    and    many 
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succeeding  evenings  and  mornings,  passed  off 
in  gt/ie  and  coldness. 

Lucy's  generous  impulse  of  forgiveness  had 
changed  to  a  feeling  of  disgust  for  his  unblush- 
ing immorality,  contempt  for  what  she  thought 
was  hypocrisy  in  his  tender  expressions  towards 
herself,  and  indignation  at  the  insult  offered  to 
her  as  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a  young  and  lovely 
woman.     She  wrapt  herself  up  in  cool  reserve. 

If  at  first  Lord  Montreville  could  not  work 
himself  up  to  a  full  confession  in  all  contrition 
and  humility,  still  less  could  he  do  so,  when 
the  soft,  the  mild,  the  timid  Lucy,  had  assumed 
a  certain  calm,  composed,  and  self-possessed 
manner,  which  repelled,  rather  than  invited 
confidence. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Mais  ne  savez  vous  pas  que  notre  ame  est  encore  plus 
superbe  que  vertueuse,  plus  glorieuse  qu'honnete,  et  par  con- 
sequent plus  delicate  sur  les  interets  de  sa  vanite  que  sur  ceux 
de  son  veritable  honneur. — Mariv^ux. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lord  Montreville  had 
completely  recovered  his  health.  They  left 
Caerwhwyddwth  Castle,  and  established  them- 
selves at  Ashdale  Park  for  the  winter.  Their 
house  was  soon  full,  and  Lucy  tried  to  drown 
all  sense  of  her  cares  in  the  succession  of  com- 
pany, with  which  she  was  as  desirous  as  Lord 
Montreville  could  be,  to  keep  their  house  con- 
stantly replenished.  They  each  equally  dread- 
ed finding  themselves  alone  with  the  other. 

The  breakfast  hour  was  late  ;  before  lun- 
cheon the  excursion  for  the  day  was  organized ; 
after  luncheon  the  pre-concerted  ride  or  drive 
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took  place  ;  the  company  was  constantly  chang- 
ing, and  Lady  jNIontreville's  presence  was  fre- 
quently required  in  the  drawing-room,  to  speed 
the  parting,  or  to  greet  the  coming  guest.  It 
was  only  in  the  nursery  that  the  face  which 
in  society  she  had  learned  to  dress  in  smiles, 
relaxed  into  an  expression  of  languor  and  joy- 
lessness,  which  astonished  and  distressed  the 
faithful  Milly.  When  the  child's  gambols  and 
caresses  called  forth  a  smile,  it  was  so  melan- 
choly a  one,  that  Milly's  eyes  would  often  fill 
with  tears  as  she  looked  upon  her  lady. 

One  day,  when  among  the  foolish  questions 
with  which  poor  little  children  are  tormented, 
Lucy  said  to  him,  "  Charlie  loves  mama,  does 
not  he  ?"  He  answered,  ''  Me  love  papa." 
The  boy  meant  nothing,  but  the  words  fell  on 
Lucy's  heart,  as  if  they  doomed  her  to  utter 
lonelessness  and  lovelessness  !  as  if  her  own 
child  cared  not  for  her  !  and  she  burst  into 
a  passionate  flood  of  tears,  which  alarmed  and 
confounded  Milly. 

"  La,  my  Lady  !  sure  you  are  not  crying  for 
that  ?  Why  you  would  not  but  have  the  dear 
babe  love  his  own  papa  ?''"' 
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"  I  do  not  believe  any  body  or  any  thing 
loves  me  in  this  world — except  you,  Milly ;" 
and  Lucy's  sobs  redoubled. 

"  Oh,  my  Lady  !  how  can  you  speak  so  ? 
And  to  think  of  my  Lord,  how  he  used  to  be 
asking  and  calling  for  you  when  he  was  so 
ill,  and  that 's  the  time  when  people  call  for 
them  as  they  really  love  best ;  and  'twas  then 
my  Lord  could  not  bear  you  out  of  his  sight, 
though  may  be,  now  he  is  well,  he  takes  plea- 
sure in  the  other  gentlefolks  too/' 

Lucy  had  pride  and  dignity  enough  not  to 
open  the  secrets  of  her  domestic  wrongs,  even 
to  Milly;  and  exerting  all  her  self-control, 
she  dried  her  tears,  and  tried  to  smile  at  her 
silly  maternal  jealousy.  But  Milly  was  not 
so  deceived.  Simple  as  she  was,  the  warmth 
of  her  own  feelings  rendered  her  quick-sighted 
in  all  that  regarded  those  of  others.  She  was 
sure  that  her  lady's  lowness  of  spirits  had  some 
deeper  source  than  the  child's  little  speech, 
though  she  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  divine  what 
the  cause  misht  be.  She  had  been  so  well 
satisfied  with  Lord  Montreville's  love  for  her, 
when  first  he  recovered  his  recollection,    that 
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she  did  not  suspect  it  could  be  occasioned  by 
any  unkindness  on  his  part. 

At  this  period  of  our  story,  Sir  Charles  and 
Lady  Selcourt  arrived  at  Ashdale  Park.  Lucy 
was  overjoyed  to  see  a  face  that  reminded  her 
of  the  happy  days  of  her  childhood,  a  person 
who  was  bound  to  her  by  ties  of  blood,  who 
distinctly  belonged  to  herself.  Although  not 
perhaps  the  one  whose  character  was  most  con- 
genial to  her  own,  still  she  was  her  sister  ;  they 
had  played  the  same  plays,  wandered  about  the 
same  fields,  studied  in  the  same  school-room, 
had  shared  the  same  parental  cares,  and  in  the 
present  desolate  state  of  her  feelings,  her  heart 
went  forth  towards  Sophy  with  warmth. 

Lady  Selcourt  was  a  worldly  woman,  and  a 
coquette,  but  she  was  not  a  common-place  co- 
quette. She  never  made  any  advances  towards 
men  ;  she  never  apparently  sought  them  ;  but 
she  dressed  herself  quite  beautifully,  and  sat 
still  with  an  expression  of  conscious  charms, 
combined  with  strict  propriety,  which  seldom 
failed  to  bring  all  the  men  in  the  room  hover- 
ing round  the  sofa  on  which  she  sat. 

She  was  not  witty,  or  learned,  or  talkative, 
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but  she  looked  very  soft,  and  occasionally  very 
arch  ;  and  when  she  did  speak,  implied  a  great 
deal  more  than  she  said.  All  girls  hated  her, 
for  she  occupied  the  gentlemen,  without  being 
so  openly  a  flirt,  that  they  could  console  them- 
selves by  thinking  "  any  body  can  gain  the 
attention  of  men,  who  will  go  such  lengths  to 
obtain  it,"  for  she  went  no  lengths.  Yet  most 
men,  and  all  women,  knew  it  was  not  simply  by 
superior  charms  that  she  did  attract  them. 

Pretty  as  Lucy  was,  pleasing  as  were  her 
good-humour  and  her  simplicity,  much  as  all 
men  admired  her  in  speaking  of  her,  it  was 
round  Lady  Selcourt  that  they  congregated  ; 
her  dress  was  the  subject  of  conversation ;  it 
was  to  give  her  their  arm  that  they  rushed 
when  dinner  was  announced ;  it  was  upon  her 
cards  at  ecarte  that  all  were  anxious  to  bet. 

As  the  sisters  were  sitting  one  day  in  her 
boudoir.  Lady  Montreville  remarked  to  Sophy 
that  she  almost  w^ondered  Sir  Charles  should 
like  to  see  so  many  men  fluttering  around  his 
wife,  while  she  appeared  so  much  more  occu- 
pied  with  others   than  with  him.      ''  For  Sir 
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Charles  is  very  fond  of  you,  Sophy,*"  she  added, 
with  a  sigh. 

"  To  be  sure  he  is,  and  he  would  not  be  half 
so  fond  of  me,  if  others  did  not  flutter  around 
me,  as  you  call  it.  Nothing  keeps  a  man  up 
to  the  mark  so  well,  as  seeing  that  his  wife  is 
valued  by  others.  Do  you  not  invariably  see 
dawdling  devoted  wives,  with  careless  indifferent 
husbands  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  am  not  sure  that  devotion  is  the 
way  to  fix  one's  husband ,'"  rejoined  Lucy,  in  a 
desponding  tone. 

"  It  only  spoils  the  men,  Lucy.  Husbands 
are  things  that  ought  to  be  kept  in  hot  water, 
if  one  wishes  to  preserve  one's  influence  over 
them,  which  every  woman  of  sense  must  per- 
ceive is  one  of  her  first  duties.  And  I  own 
I  should  not  like  to  be  considered  as  a  domestic 
drudge,  who  have  fulfilled  the  end  of  my  ex- 
istence when  I  have  provided  heirs  to  the 
estate,  can  keep  my  husband's  shirts  mended, 
and  know  precisely  when  the  kettle  boils.  Wo- 
men have  souls,  and  they  have  hearts,"  (so  they 
have  !    thought  Lucy)  "  and  understandings  — 
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sometimes  the  best  of  the  two — and  it  always 
makes  my  blood  boil  to  see  them  treated  as 
beings  of  an  inferior  order  !  People  do  not 
judge  for  themselves.  If  you  are  overlooked 
by  others,  your  husband  thinks  nothing  of  you  ; 
if  others  admire  and  seek  your  society,  he  is 
proud  that  so  recherchee  a  person  is  his  wife. 
Of  course  I  would  not  have  any  woman  commit 
herself  by  word  or  deed.  As  you  know,  I 
would,  not  walk  across  the  room  for  any  man 
that  breathes :  no  one  ever  saw  me  do  any  one 
thing  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  our  sex ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  one  should  not 
dress  well,  and  make  one''s-self  agreeable.  On 
vaut  ce  qiCon  veut  valoir^  especially  in  one's 
husband's  eyes."" 

Lucy  began  to  think  it  was  as  much  the 
bounden  duty  of  every  married  woman  to  flirt, 
as  to  love,  honour,  and  obey. 

"  I  think,"  added  Lucy,  "  very  submissive 
wives  often  have  faithless  husbands." 

"  It  stands  to  reason  they  should.  Men  have 
had  flirtations,  and  liaisons,  and  love  affairs  of 
all  kinds,  up  to  the  time  they  marry.  They 
have  been  accustomed  to  excitement,  and  they 
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can  never  sit  down  contented  with  a  humdrum 
wife,  always  hemming  and  stitching  quietly  at 
home.  Unless  a  woman  has  something  in  her, 
the  husband  will  seek  for  amusement  abroad."' 

**  This  is  rather  hard  upon  some  women 
though,  who  have  never  had  all  these  flirtations, 
and  who  do  not  want  to  flirt,  but  would  fain 
give  their  whole  hearts  to  their  husbands  ;  at 
best  they  can  only  hope  to  be  last  of  many 
loves." 

"  Why  you  could  never  have  expected  to  be 
your  husband's  first  love,  my  dear !  Really  ! 
Lucy,  you  are  the  oddest  mixture  of  romance 
and  worldly  wisdom,  that  ever  I  met  with. 
One  would  think  you  had  married  all  for  love, 
or  the  world  well  lost.  Yours  is  the  most  sen- 
timental mode  of  making  a  good  parti  I  ever 
knew." 

"  I  was  not  alluding  to  myself,"  Lucy  hastily 
interrupted  ;  for.  she  dreaded  to  have  her  secret 
annoyances  laid  bare  to  the  eyes  of  any  one, 
especially  to  those  of  Sophy. 

"  Why  I  suppose  not  ;  for  if  you  had 
wished  to  be  your  husband's  first  love,  you 
would  have  chosen  a  youth  certainly  not  past 
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nineteen.  But  sometimes  you  have  such  a 
melancholy,  sentimental  expression  in  your  face, 
I  scarcely  know  what  to  make  of  you.**' 

"  You  have  such  spirits,  Sophy  !  I  think 
you  have  ten  times  the  spirits  you  had  when 
you  were  a  girl,  which  is  so  odd  !"  and  she 
thought  of  the  halcyon  days  of  donkeys  and 
puppy  dogs. 

"  Not  at  all  odd  !  When  one  is  a  girl,  one 
does  not  know  what  one's  fate  is  to  be ;  and 
though  one  has  some  pleasant  and  agreeable 
hours,  one  has  mortifications  also ;  but  when 
one'*s  fortune  is  made,  when  one  has  a  husband 
who  is  proud  of  one,  and  (though  it  sounds 
vain  to  say  so,)  when  one  feels  that  one  is 
admired  and  courted  by  others,  I  do  not  see 
why  one  should  not  be  in  spirits.'' 

Lady  Selcourt  had  been  gratified  that  morn- 
ing by  a  noble  dandy's  compliance  with  her 
request  to  prolong  his  stay  at  Ashdale  Park, 
in  order  to  join  in  some  charades  which  were 
proposed  for  the  evening's  amusement,  when 
he  had  resisted  the  general  solicitations  of  the 
rest  of  the  party.  If  Lucy  had  seen  her  at 
Sir  Charles's  seat  in  Oxfordshire,  with  her  hus- 
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band  and  lier  children  around  her,  in  the  bo- 
som of  her  family,  she  would  not  have  thought 
her  flow  of  spirits  so  enviable. 

Arguments,  the  unsoundness  and  sophistry 
of  which  would  be  apparent  enough  at  other 
times,  appear  conclusive  and  convincing  when 
they  are  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the 
moment.  Lucy  was  thoroughly  discontented 
with  her  husband,  and  her  own  manner  of  life ; 
her  mind  was  unsettled — she  was  in  a  state  of 
mortification,  while  at  the  same  time  she  thought 
more  highly  of  her  own  charms  than  she  had 
ever  done  before.  She  saw  Sophy  with  half 
her  personal  beauty,  but  with  an  adoring  hus- 
band (for  she  had  succeeded  in  making  Sir 
Charles  admire,  as  well  as  fear  her  ;  she  had 
enthralled  him,  and  he  dared  not  even  struggle 
in  his  shackles,  but  appeared  to  look  on  them 
as  precious  ornaments)  ;  and  she  also  saw  her 
receiving  the  incense  of  that  conventional  com- 
plimentary manner  which  all  women  can  com- 
mand, if  they  choose  to  require  it. 

If  she  had  been  happy  at  home,  she  would 
have  despised  and  condemned  such  unmeaning 
homage ;  but  as  it  was,  she  did  not  like  to  be 
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altogether  eclipsed  by  Sophy,  and  her  manner 
instinctively  assumed  a  tone  which  encouraged 
men  to  talk  to  her.  There  was  a  characteristic 
simplicity  in  her  view  of  subjects,  and  in  her 
mode  of  expressing  herself,  which  amused,  as 
being  peculiar  to  herself.  Slie  ventured  to  be 
droll.  She  was  pleased  at  success,  her  spirits 
rose,  and  she  began  to  think  that,  after  all,  one 
might  make  oneself  very  tolerably  happy  with- 
out the  romantic  affection  which  Milly's  story 
had  taught  her  to  sigh  after. 

Another  spring  arrived,  and  Lady  Montre- 
ville  went  to  London  with  the  full  intention 
of  shining  as  the  most  attractive  of  women,  and 
of  having  a  train  of  admirers — humble  ad- 
mirers, who  should  be  kept  at  a  most  respectful 
distance,  but  who  might  show  her  husband 
what  others  thought  of  her. 

She  had  little  difficulty  in  succeeding  in  her 
object.  With  rank  and  beauty,  a  lively  man- 
ner, and  a  husband  so  much  older  than  herself, 
the  difficulty  was  to  keep  them  off,  not  to 
attract  them.  Lionel  Delville  became  a  fre- 
quent visiter  in  St.  James's  Square.  He  no 
longer  found  it  impossible  to  pay  her  a  compli- 
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ment,  although,  as  yet,  he  dared  go  no  farther. 
Captain  Lyon  claimed  acquaintance  as  an  old 
friend.  Although  he  had  scarcely  found  out  she 
was  alive  as  the  fourth  daughter  of  Colonel 
Heckfield,  he  proclaimed  her  the  most  fasci- 
nating of  her  sex,  as  the  Marchioness  of  Mon- 
treville.  Indeed,  he  insinuated  that  he  had 
been  the  first  to  discover  these  fascinations,  and 
to  point  them  out  to  Lord  Montreville.  He 
affected  to  patronize  her  to  all  his  friends. 

Statesmen,  warriors,  poets,  were  to  be  found 
in  her  train.  Among  others,  Lord  Thorcaster, 
a  deep  politician,  who  was  particularly  strong 
on  political  economy,  the  bullion  question,  the 
poor  laws,  and  free  trade.  She  was  quite  pretty 
enough  to  be  exceedingly  agreeable  to  this  man 
of  deep  reading  and  comprehensive  mind.  He 
did  not  make  love  —  no:  he  talked  politics; 
but  her  eyes  were  so  blue,  and  her  teeth  so 
white,  that  he  thought  her  political  apercus 
astonishingly  luminous;  especially  when  one 
day  that  the  question  of  free  trade  was  dis- 
cussed, she  exclaimed  in  her  simple  manner, 

'•  Why  can  they  not  let  it  all  alone,  and 
then  every  body,  and  every  country,  will  na- 
c  2 
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turally  manufacture  what  they  can  do  best, 
and  what  they  are  most  fitted  for ;  and  every- 
body will  buy,  where  they  can  get  the  best 
things  for  the  least  money.  That  must  be 
good  for  all  parties,  and  there  would  be  an 
end  of  all  this  fuss  about  duties  on  imports 
and  exports." 

"  My  dear  Lady  Montreville,  you  have  in 
one  sentence  condensed  all  the  arguments  that 
it  has  taken  the  two  houses  of  Parliament  years 
to  discuss.  I  have  urged  this  very  train  of 
reasoning  myself.  If  our  legislators  were  but 
endowed  with  the  clear  and  powerful  under- 
standing of  a  certain  young  and  beautiful 
woman,  it  would  be  well  for  our  poor  country  ! 
But  it  is  not  every  mind  that  can  thus  grapple 
with  a  subject,  divest  it  of  all  the  false  co- 
louring thrown  over  it  by  sophistry,  and  at 
once  seize  the  real  point  at  issue." 

"  Dear  me  !  have  I  done  all  this  ?  It  seem- 
ed very  natural  to  say  what  I  said." 

"  Very  natural  to  persons  of  decision,  who 
can  shake  themselves  free  from  the  trammels  of 
prejudice." 
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"  But  I  never  thought  upon  the  subject 
before,  so  I  had  no  prejudices  to  shake  off;  I 
merely  said  what  struck  me  as  plain  and  ob- 
vious." 

"  Indeed  !  astonishing  you  should  at  once 
seize  all  the  bearings  of  the  case." 

Lucy  felt  a  little  like  M.  Jourdain,  when  he 
discovered  that  he  had  been  speaking  prose  all 
his  life  ;  and  was  rather  elated  at  finding  she 
was  so  clever.  She  had  heard  she  was  pretty, 
and  had  perceived  she  was  attractive,  and  had 
sometimes  felt  that  she  amused,  but  she  had 
never  before  been  told  she  was  clever. 

Lord  Thorcaster  was  a  man  who  stood  high 
with  a  certain  set ;  his  suffrage  was  decidedly 
worth  having,  for  he  was  reckoned  very  fas- 
tidious ;  and  Lucy  was  much  exalted  in  her 
own  estimation  by  his  opinion  of  her  talents. 
She  now  listened  with  attention  to  political 
discussions ;  fancied  she  greatly  preferred  such 
subjects  to  the  frivolous  conversation  of  women; 
she  occasionally  retailed  the  arguments  she 
heard  adduced  by  others,  and  sometimes  ha- 
zarded an  opinion  of  her  own.     Lord  Thorcaster 
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was  charmed  ;  but  as  he  was  neither  young 
nor  handsome,  the  degree  in  which  he  fre- 
quented St.  James's  Square,  gave  no  umbrage 
to  Lord  Montreville,  nor  ground  for  scandal  to 
the  world. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

J'ai  vu  une  jolie  femme  dont  la  conversation  passoit  pour  un 
enchantement,  personne  au  monde  oe  s'exprimoit  comme  elle, 
c'etoit  la  vivacite,  c'etoit  la  finesse  meme  qui  parlait :  les  con- 
noisseurs n'y  pouvaient  tenir  de  plaisir.  La  petite  verole  lui 
vint,  elle  en  resta  extremement  marquee,  quand  la  pauvre 
femme  reparut,  ce  n'etoit  plus  qu'une  babillarde  incommode. 

M.ARIVAUX. 

Although  no  consequences  attended  Lord 
Thorcaster's  admiration  of  Lady  Montreville,  as 
far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  it  had  a  visible 
effect  upon  her  manners.  People  are  always 
more  vulnerable  to  flattery  with  regard  to  the 
merit  for  which  they  are  least  remarkable,  than 
that  on  which  they  themselves  are  not  in 
doubt.  Lord  Thorcaster's  compliments  upon 
the  strength  of  her  understanding,  caused  her 
to  set  up  for  a  superior  woman,  loie  tete  forte, 
and  she  sometimes  astonished  those  who  knew 
her  best,  by  having  a  decided   opinion    upon 
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some  subject  of  which  women  are  seldom  sup- 
posed competent  j  udges. 

This  little  fits  of  pretension,  if  it  did  not 
add  to  her  attractions,  tended  very  much  to 
increase  the  number  of  persons  attracted.  It 
was  evident  there  must  be  vanity,  when  a  new 
character  was  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  shin- 
ing ;  and  this  conviction  gave  courage  and 
audacity  to  the  herd  of  aspirers  to  her  favour, 
who  had  hitherto  been  kept  at  bay  by  the 
candour  and  openness  of  her  manner.  The 
back  of  Lady  Montreville's  opera  box  was 
always  thronged  with  men.  The  door  was 
constantly  opened,  and  quickly  shut  again,  by 
persons  who  could  not  find  standing-room,  and 
woe  to  the  neighbours  on  each  side,  if  by  any 
chance  they  lo^^ed  music,  and  wished  to  listen 
to  the  sweet  sounds  they  had  paid  their  money 
to  hear. 

Lionel  Delville,  who  from  the  first  had  been 
exceedingly  favourable  to  Lucy,  now  found  his 
cousin's  house  the  most  agreeable  in  London  ; 
and  took  advantage  of  the  privileges  of  rela- 
tionship, to  be  always  in  attendance.  It  seemed 
to  be  a  settled  thing,  that  he  was  her  most  ob- 
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sequioLis  slave.  Open  conventional  gallantry, 
and  cousinly  intimacy,  were  so  skilfully  blended, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  when  and  where 
real  gallantry  commenced.  She  was  proud  of 
the  admiration  of  the  oracle  of  statesmen,  and 
pleased  with  the  devotion  of  the  oracle  of  fashion. 
She  was  the  life  of  society ;  she  became  a 
great  talker,  and  her  spirits  rose  with  the  ex- 
ertion. Her  voice  was  by  nature  so  sweetly 
modulated,  that  no  one  could  be  tired  of  hear- 
ing it ;  her  countenance  was  so  soft,  that  al- 
though she  occasionally  sported  the  most  de- 
cided opinions,  they  did  not  seem  tranchant^ 
when  delivered  by  her. 

If  success  in  the  great  world  could  constitute 
the  whole  happiness  of  any  person  with  na- 
turally good  feelings,  she  might  now  have  been 
happy.     But  was  she  so  ?  No. 

She  had  not  been  brought  up  without  some 
attention  to  religious  subjects.  She  always  went 
to  church,  and  would  have  felt  uneasy  if  she 
had  omitted  to  do  so ;  she  had  a  general  desire 
and  resolution  to  do  what  was  right,  and  a 
liorror  of  doing  what  was  wrong.  Her  own 
domestic  discontents,  Sophy's  arguments  and 
c5 
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example,  the  natural  desire  after  happiness  in- 
herent in  our  nature,  and  the  vanity  which  is 
lurking  at  the  bottom  of  most  hearts,  had  com- 
bined to  lead  her  thus  far  on  the  road  to 
wrong ;  but  she  could  not  be  happy,  unless  she 
felt  satisfied  with  herself. 

She  often  thought,  ''  How  cheerful  the 
Duchess  of  Alton  worth  is !  How  placid  she 
looks  !  Nothing  ever  worries  her,  and  every 
thing  worries  me.  It  makes  me  unhappy  and 
discontented  with  myself  to  see  her ;"  and  the 
result  was,  that  she  frequented  her  quiet  and 
select  soirees  less  and  less ;  for  when  not  in  a 
whirl  of  engagements,  she  invariably  felt  weary 
and  listless.  Though  the  constant  tribute  paid 
to  her  charms  afforded  her  but  little  pleasure, 
she  felt  the  want  of  it,  if  by  any  chance  it  was 
withheld.  Then  she  became  fastidious  upon 
the  subject.  She  despised  the  homage  of  com- 
mon-place empty  youngsters ;  she  ridiculed  the 
doux  yeux  of  old  men  ;  she  was  disgusted  with 
fulsome  compliments  ;  but  Lionel  Delville  knew 
how  to  flatter,  without  appearing  to  do  so  ;  he 
had  learned   in  his  cousin's  school,  and   Lord 
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Montreville  saw   his  own   arts  practised   upon 
his  wife. 

He  had  taken  no  notice  of  the  tribe  of  gene- 
ral admirers,  for,  feeling  himself  not  immacu- 
late, he  instinctively  avoided  what  might  lead 
to  recrimination.  He  had  not  heeded  Lord 
Thorcaster's  attentions,  for  he  was  nearly  as 
old  as  himself,  and  much  less  good-looking;  — 
but  the  increased  devotion  of  Lionel  Delville 
gave  him  serious  uneasiness.  From  the  be- 
ginning he  had  felt  a  dread  of  his  particular 
friend,  and  had  sought  his  company  as  little  as 
possible,  since  he  married.  Until  now,  Lucy's 
manner  had  been  such,  that  she  might  safely 
have  bid  defiance  to  the  most  malicious;  but 
the  revolution  which  the  last  few  weeks  had 
effected  in  her,  rendered  him  serious  and 
thoughtful.  He  was  uncertain  what  line  to 
take,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  was  not  parti- 
cularly good-humoured,  and  frequently  spoke 
of  the  frivolity  and  the  vanity  of  women,  in  a 
manner  which  sounded  harshly  in  Lucy's  ears, 
when  she  thought  of  the  immorality  and  the 
hypocrisy  of  men. 
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Often  would  she  lament  having  ever  seen  the 
fatal  letter ;  often  did  she  wish  herself  once 
more  deceived  ;  often  did  she  look  back,  as  to  a 
happy  time,  to  that  when  she  sought  only  to 
please  her  husband.  She  almost  wished  to  be 
again  ruled,  and  thwarted  in  all  her  everyday 
pursuits;  for  she  now  thought  these  petty 
annoyances  were  more  than  compensated  by 
the  satisfactory  sensation  of  fulfilling  the  duties 
of  a  good  wife,  and  the  hope  of  securing  the 
affections  of  her  husband.  It  was  with  sorrow 
and  regret  that  she  reverted  to  the  days  when 
she  did  so  sincerely  wish  to  secure  them.  Those 
days  were  gone — gone,  never  to  return  ! 

The  respect  she  had  felt  for  him,  as  her 
wedded  husband,  as  her  guide,  her  superior  in 
understanding,  and  in  knowledge — was  gone, 
and  with  it  the  halo  she  had  willingly  thrown 
around  his  age.  She  now  looked  upon  him  as 
a  passt  profligate,  to  whom  in  a  moment  of 
infatuation  she  had  linked  her  youth ;  one 
whom  his  own  inconstancy  had  exonerated  her 
from  loving,  and  to  whom  she  only  owed  the 
bare  duties  of  obedience  and  fidelity,  in  com- 
pliance with  her  marriage  vow. 
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She  no  longer  felt  bound  to  sacrifice  her 
own  tastes  to  his  ;  and  she  adopted  an  inde- 
pendent tone,  which  was  by  no  means  agree- 
able to  Lord  Montreville,  although,  by  having 
slacked  the  reins  when  first  he  feared  his  own 
aberrations  were  discovered,  he  found  it  some- 
what difficult  to  again  tighten  them. 

He  had  kept  his  resolution  of  breaking  off 
all  connexion  with  his  former  mistress  ;  and  he 
began  to  look  upon  himself  as  the  most  exem- 
plary of  husbands,  to  forget  Lucy's  devotion 
and  forbearance,  and  his  own  errors,  and  to 
feel  that  the  blame  lay  all  on  her  side. 

He  was  seldom  absent  from  home ;  and  he 
acquired  the  habit  of  constantly  coming  in  and 
out  of  the  drawing-room  during  the  morning. 
Lucy  felt  watched  and  suspected — unjustly 
suspected  by  him.  Her  spirit  rebelled  at  the 
unfairness  of  mankind.  Though  meek,  while 
she  was  anxious  to  please  the  husband  she  looked 
up  to,  the  sense  of  injury  had  aroused  in  her  a 
spirit  which  had  heretofore  lain  dormant ;  and 
strong  in  the  consciousness  that  she  did  nothing 
wrong,  she  did  not  alter  her  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, but  continued   to  admit  morning  visiters, 
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and  to  allow  Lionel  Delville  to  lounge  away 
many  an  hour  in  St.  James's  Square,  before 
she  went  out  in  the  carriage. 

He  had  frequently  of  late  presented  her  with 
bouquets  of  the  most  rare  and  beautiful  flowers, 
which  he  professed  to  bring  with  him  from  his 
sister's  villa  at  Roehampton  ;  and  Lucy  had 
no  scruple  in  accepting  the  nosegay  which  her 
husband's  cousin  brought  from  the  country. 

It  so  happened  that  Lord  Montreville  one 
day  accompanied  some  ladies  to  Colvilie's  nur- 
sery garden,  and  they  there  admired  a  row  of 
beautiful  nosegays,  which  were  delicately  tied 
up,  and  arranged  in  order.  They  wished  to 
purchase  one  of  them,  when  the  nurseryman 
begged  to  cut  some  fresh  flowers,  as  these  were 
all  bespoken  by  Lord  so  and  so,  for  Mrs.  so  and 
so ;  and  by  Sir  something  somebody,  for  Lady 
such  a  thing ;  and  by  Mr.  Delville,  for  Lady 
Montreville.  The  other  names  were  all  noto- 
riously coupled  together ;  and  that  his  wife's 
should  be  mixed  up  with  such,  was  enough 
to  irritate  any  husband.  Lord  Montreville 
changed   colour,  and    bit   his  lips.     No    more 
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passed.  Fresh  flowers  were  procured,  and  the 
party  proceeded  on  their  ride. 

Lord  Montreville  returned  home  at  dressing 
time,  and  came  up-stairs  in  no  very  placid  frame 
of  mind.  He  knew  so  much  of  the  vice  of  the 
world,  that  if  roused  to  suspect  at  all,  he  sus- 
pected a  great  deal.  While  Lucy  was  the 
simple  unsophisticated  creature  she  once  was, 
he  rendered  justice  to  her  purity  ;  but  with  him 
there  could  be  no  medium.  He  could  respect 
perfect  innocence,  but  the  first  bloom  of  that 
innocence  passed  away,  he  made  no  allowances 
for  the  foibles  of  human  nature,  but  fancied  it 
either  already  plunged,  or  on  the  point  of 
plunging,  into  reckless  vice. 

When  he  entered  the  apartment,  the  first 
sight  which  greeted  his  eyes,  was  Lionel  Del- 
ville  assisting  Lucy  to  put  the  identical  nosegay 
in  water,  that  it  might  be  fresh  for  the  even- 
ing's ball. 

Lord  Montreville  could  scarcely  command 
himself.  His  blood  boiled  to  his  fingers'*  ends. 
But,  stronger  than  insulted  pride,  than  love, 
than  jealousy,  was  in  the  man  of  the  world,  the 
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fear   of  appearing   ridiculous   in    the   eyes   of 
another  man  of  the  world. 

To  an  indifferent  observer,  his  greeting 
would  have  appeared  perfectly  calm  ;  his  man- 
ner to  Lionel  cordial ;  that  to  his  wife  kind  ; 
but  they  all  three  knew  the  w^orld,  and  none 
was  deceived.  Lionel  saw  his  cousin's  feelings, 
and  was  annoyed,  for  it  would  be  vexatious  to 
have  his  pleasant  morning  visits  disturbed, 
and  quite  a  pity  that  Lady  Montreville's  home 
should  be  rendered  uncomfortable.  Lucy,  who 
had  learned  more  of  the  workings  of  the  hu- 
man mind  in  the  last  year  than  in  all  her 
previous  life,  also  perceived  Lord  Montre- 
ville's inward  irritation  ;  and,  although  she  had 
nothing  really  to  reproach  herself  with,  her 
conscience  led  her  to  guess  pretty  accurately 
what  caused  the  storm  she  saw  impending. 

Lionel  felt  his  situation  as  third  distressing, 
and  did  not  linger  long  after  Lord  Montre- 
ville''s  entrance.  He  took  a  gay  and  sportive 
leave;  Lucy  bade  him  remember  to  get  the 
new  march  from  his  military  band  ;  Lord  Mon- 
treville  added,  "  Mind,  you  dine  with  us  to- 
morrow, my  good  fellow  !" — the  door  closed. 
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Lord  Montreville  patiently  awaited  while  he 
heard  the  clank  of  his  boots  as  he  hurried 
down  the  stone  stairs ;  he  waited  till  he  heard 
the  porter  close  the  street  door  upon  him,  and 
then  turning  to  Lucy,  he  said,  in  a  tone  of 
choking  calmness  : — 

"  Lady  Montreville,  this  will  not  do.  I 
must  put  an  immediate  stop  to  your  present 
mode  of  life." 

Lucy  could  not  help  feeling  frightened  out 
of  her  wits,  but  she  remembered  Alicia  Mow- 
bray, and  she  remembered  that  Lionel  Delville 
had  never  spoken  a  word  of  love  to  her,  and 
she  roused  herself  to  the  onset  with  a  feel- 
ing of  desperation,  and  of  contempt  for  her 
monitor. 

"  What  will  not  do.  Lord  Montreville  ? 
What  do  you  mean  to  put  a  stop  to  ?'' 

"  I  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  my  intention 
that  the  house  of  Montreville  should  be  dis- 
graced while  I  am  its  head  ;  and  that  1  shall 
take  every  precaution  in  my  power  to  prevent 
such  being  the  case." 

"  Indeed,  Lord  Montreville  !  I  approve  of 
your  resolution,  and  agree  with  you,  that  all 
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who  bear  so  noble  a  name,  should  be  sans  peur, 
et  sails  reproche.'''' 

"  Madam !"  and  for  a  moment  he  looked 
fiercely  upon  her :  "  Whatever  you  may  mean 
by  that  insinuation,  you  may  remember  that 
bravery  is  the  virtue  indispensable  in  men, 
while  in  women  it  is — chastity  ;  and  I  tell  you 
fairly,  that  I  shall  not  be  the  convenient  hus- 
band of  a  wife  who  flirts  with  half  London, 
and  keeps  her  favoured  lover  tame  about  the 
house." 

"  Heavens  !  Lord  Montreville,  do  you  say 
such  things  to  me  ?  Do  you  dare  say  such 
things  ?  "  Her  momentary  pride  was  gone  ; 
she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  clasp- 
ing her  hands,  exclaimed  :  "  Fool  that  1  was, 
I  mistook  polished  manners  for  real  refine- 
ment, and  fancied  those  coarse  and  vulgar, 
who  would  never  have  insulted  as  you  have 
done!" 

*'  It  is  certainly  a  pity  you  did  not  choose 
some  one  more  suited  to  your  unambitious 
taste  ;  but  as  you  did  marry  me,  and  as  I  have 
the  honour  of  being  your  husband,  I  may  be 
allowed  some  control  over  your  actions  ;  and  I 
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therefore  repeat  it,  I  expect  you  will  conduct 
yourself  in  such  a  manner,  as  is  consistent  with 
your  reputation  and  my  own." 

Lord  Montreville  left  the  room  with  cool- 
ness and  dignity  in  his  air,  but  with  rage  and 
indignation  in  his  heart.  Indignant  at  having 
been  reproached  by  the  creature  he  had  raised 
to  her  present  brilliant  situation,  and  whose 
conduct  latterly  had  destroyed  the  prestige 
which  her  behaviour  to  him  in  his  illness  had 
thrown  around  her. 

Lucy  remained  in  an  agony  of  shame  and 
anger,  such  as  had  never  yet  overpowered  her. 
She  rushed  to  her  own  room,  and  was  found  by 
Milly,  who  looked  in  to  ask  if  she  would  like 
to  have  the  child,  rocking  herself  backwards 
and  forwards  in  her  chair,  with  her  face  buried 
in  her  hands,  and  sobbing  audibly. 

Milly  exclaimed  in  terror,  "  Oh,  la !  my 
Lady,  what  ever  is  the  matter  ?  My  dear  young 
Lady,  my  sweet  Miss  Lucy,  what  has  hap- 
pened .^  Do  speak,  my  dear  Miss  Lucy  !  what 
has  happened  to  any  of  the  dear  family  ?"" 

"  Milly,  I  am  miserable !  I  am  the  most 
miserable  wretch  in  the  world  !'' 
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Oh  !  my  Lady,  don't  say  so  !  I  can't  bear  to 
hear  you  talk  in  that  way  !" 

'*  Did  I  not  give  him  my  first  affections  ? 
Have  1  not  been  as  truly  devoted  to  him,  as  if 
he  had  loved  me  with  the  fervour  of  youth  ? 
Did  I  not  yield  to  all  his  old  bachelor  fancies  ? 
I  ask  you,  Milly,  could  I  have  nursed  him  with 
more  tenderness,  if  he  had  been  as  dear  to  me, 
as  John  was  to  you  ?  And  he  was  almost  as 
dear ;  yes,  it  was  with  my  whole  heart  that  I 
gave  myself  up  to  my  attendance  upon  him. 
And  what  do  you  think  has  been  the  return  I 
have  met  with  ?  That  he  should  prefer  to  me 
a  mistress !  a  horrible,  wicked,  abandoned  wo- 
man, whose  very  vice  constitutes  her  charm  !" 

"  Sure,  sure,  my  Lad}^,  somebody  has  told 
you  false  tales.     This  can  never  be  true.'' 

"  It  is  too  true,  Milly,  I  know  it !  Would  I 
could  have  any  doubt  upon  the  subject !  While 
I  was  shut  up  here,  not  allowed  to  enjoy  myself 
in  society,  but  passing  long  tiresome  days  of 
seclusion  and  dullness,  and  thinking  he  was 
attending  to  his  duties,  his  parliamentary  du- 
ties, the  good  of  the  nation,  the  welfare  of  his 
country,  he  was  carrying  on  this  shameful  affair. 
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During  my  confinement,  when,  when  I  was  ill 
and  suffering,  he  was  amusing  himself  in  the 
company  of  this  woman.  Oh  !  it  makes  me 
sick  to  think  of  !  I  have  borne  it  all — I  have 
done  my  duty — I  have  not  complained  —  I  have 
not  reproached  him — I  have  sat  up  with  him 
night  after  night  in  his  illness — I  have  not 
murmured  !  And  now  it  is  he  who  reproaches 
me,  for  at  length  trying  to  make  myself  happy 
without  his  affections,  when  he  chooses  to  lavish 
them  upon  a  shameless  creature  !  He  is  angry 
with  me,  because  everybody  does  not  think  me 
as  little  agreeable  and  as  little  charming  as  he 
does !  He  would  wish  me  to  be  odious  and 
ugly,  to  justify  himself!" 

"  I  am  sure,  my  Lady,  nobody  that  knows 
you,  can  think  you  odious  or  ugly." 

"  It  is  not  my  fault,  if  people  will  think  me 
otherwise." 

"  Certainly,  my  Lady  ;  one  could  not  expect 
that  gentlefolks  should  not  think  you  a  good, 
kind,  pleasant  lady,  as  you  are ;  nor  one  would 

not  wish  them  not  to  think  so ;  but " 

"  But  what,  Milly.?" 

"  Why,  my  Lady,  though  my  Lord  may  have 
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done  what  he  should  not  have  done,  still  my 
Lady,  you  are  a  married  woman/' 

"  I  know  that,  Milly  ;  and  I  would  rather 
die  than  ever  be  led  to  forget  it.  If  I  had 
allowed  the  dandies  to  make  love  to  me — if  I 
had  given  any  one  of  them  reason  to  imagine  I 
had  the  least  preference  for  him — if  I  had  in 
any  way  deserved  such  treatment " 

"  And  do  you  think,  my  Lady,  you  would 
be  any  the  happier  if  you  felt  you  did  deserve 
it  ?" 
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CHAPTER  XY. 

So  as  there  is  as  much  difference  between  the  counsel  that  a 
friend  giveth,  and  that  a  man  giveth  himself,  as  there  is  between 
the  counsel  of  a  friend  and  of  a  flatterer ;  for  there  is  no  such 
flatterer  as  a  man's  self,  and  there  is  no  such  remedy  against 
flattery  of  a  man's  self,  as  the  liberty  of  a  friend. 

Lord  Bacon's  Essays. 

Lucy  stopped  short.  There  was  something 
in  this  simple  answer  of  jNIilly's  that  overthrew 
all  the  chain  of  argument  with  which  she  was 
going  to  bewilder  herself.  She  looked  back, 
and  was  obliged  to  confess  to  herself  how  little 
real  enjoyment  she  had  felt  from  all  the  dissi- 
pation of  the  last  season. 

"  Happiness,  Milly  !  I  have  done  with  hap- 
piness for  ever.  All  I  can  now  look  for  is 
amusement.'^ 

"  Oh,  my  Lady,  depend  upon  it,  a  good 
conscience  is  all  in  all.  If  any  body  has  every 
blessing  this  world  can  afford,  it  is  of  no  use, 
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as  long  as  their  conscience  tells  them  they  have 
not  done  what  is  right ;  and  if  it  so  happens 
that  they  are  in  trouble,  why  a  good  conscience 
is  the  only  happiness  they  have  left.  It  is  not 
balls,  nor  plays,  nor  such  like,  that  can  cure 
trouble.  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  Lady,  for 
talking  so  to  you  ;  but  indeed,  I  do  believe 
that  if  God  sees  any  of  us  poor  frail  creatures 
fighting  against  our  sorrow  with  a  pious  heart. 
He  will  help  us  to  bear  up  against  it,  and  we 
shall  feel  something  nearer  happiness  than  we 
ever  shall  by  amusing  ourselves  with  the  plea- 
sures of  the  world.  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  speak  so  to  a  lady  like  you,  but 
I  am  an  old  woman,  and  I  love  you,  Miss 
Lucy ;  I  love  you  as  if  you  were  my  own 
child!" 

"  Dear  Milly,  you  are  my  only  comfort,  and 
I  do  not  know  what  would  become  of  me  if  1 
had  not  you,  to  whom  I  could  open  my  heart. 
You  are  quite  right,  and  I  am  sure  I  would  not 
do  any  thing  wrong  that  I  know  of.'"* 

"  I  am  sure  you  would  not,  my  Lady  ;  but  I 
have  sometimes  thought  of  what  you  once  said 
to  me  before  ever  you  was  married,  about  gentle- 
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men  talking  to  ladies,  and  ladies  being  talked  of 
1  did  not  rightly  understand  you  at  the  time." 

"  What  can  you  mean,  Milly  ?" 

"  Why,  my  Lady,  I  scarce  know  how  to  tell 
you  ;  but  since  you  have  let  me  make  so  bold 
as  to  speak  to  you,  I  did  hear  some  of  the  ser- 
vants  " 

"  The  servants,  Milly  !  what  on  earth  could 
the  servants  say  ?"" 

"  Why  servants  will  talk,  my  Lady,  and 
there  's  no  use  in  thinking  of  hindering  them  ; 
and  the  truth  is,  I  heard  John  say  to  Thomas, 
'  So  my  Lady  has  taken  up  with  a  lover  at 
last!'^' 

"  Impossible  !  Milly/' 

"  Yes,  my  Lady,  it  is  true  enough  ;  and  Tho- 
mas made  answer,  '  I  thought  how  'twould  be 
— many  ladies  makes  a  show  of  being  better 
than  their  neighbours  at  first,  but  they  all  will 
run  their  rig.'  " 

"  Oh,  horrid  !  horrid  !  But  they  did  not 
mention  any  name .''" 

"  Why,  yes,  they  did  indeed  ;  for  John  an- 
swered, '  He  supposed  my  Lord  would  not  mind 
it,  as  'twas  all  in  the  family.'     '  Not  mind  it  ?^ 

VOL.    II.  D 
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says  Thomas ;  *  It 's  my  belief  my  lord  will 
kick  Mr.  Delville  out  of  the  house  one  of  these 
fine  days.'" 

"  Stop !  stop  !  Milly,  I  cannot  bear  to  hear 
another  word.  Oh  that  I  should  live  to  be  so 
spoken  of  by  my  own  servants  !  I  cannot  bear 
it !  I  will  turn  them  all  away,  the  impertinent 
wretches ! " 

"  'Tis  shocking,  to  be  sure ;  but  them  Lon- 
don footmen,  they  stick  at  nothing.  And  ser- 
vants will  talk,  my  Lady  !  there  's  no  help  for 
it — they  will  talk,  if  there  is  any  thing  to  talk 
about.'' 

"  But  there  is  nothing  to  talk  about.  Oh  ! 
what  shall  I  do  ?  What  shall  I  do  ?  If  I 
change  suddenly,  and  break  off  with  Lord 
Montreville's  cousin,  it  will  seem  so  odd ;  it 
will  justify  these  dreadful  suspicions;  and  be- 
sides, he  is  the  only  person  whose  society  is  the 
least  agreeable  to  me." 

"  Oh,  la !  my  Lady  !  Then  I  am  sure  it  is  time 
you  should  not  have  so  much  of  his  company." 

"  But,  Milly,  he  never  pays  me  half  as 
many  compliments  as  other  people  do  ;  and  he 
never  said  a  word  like  being  in  love  with  me ; 
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and  he  never  spoke  a  word  against  Lord  ^lon- 
treville  ;  and  he  never  told  me  I  was  too  young 
or  too  pretty  for  him — he  never  said  any  of  the 
things  I  have  been  put  on  my  guard  against, 
as  being  the  first  advances  of  a  man  who  wishes 
to  flirt  with  a  married  woman  ;  for  I  have  some- 
times watched  to  see  whether  he  did,  for  fear 
he  should  be  making  love  before  1  was  aware." 

"  You  know  best,  my  Lady  ;  but  I  should 
think  you  would  not  have  been  on  the  look-out 
for  it,  if  he  had  no  such  thing  in  his  head." 

"  Why,  Milly,  3^ou  are  as  bad  as  all  the  rest 
of  the  world !  But  what  shall  I  do  ?  My 
husband  says  I  must  not  go  on  as  I  have  done  ; 
and  then  he  has  asked  Mr.  Delville  to  dinner 
to-morrow — and  what  can  I  do  ?  What  can  I 
say  ?     How  am  I  to  behave  to  him  .?" 

"  Sure,  my  Lady,  just  be  civil  and  pleasant." 

"  That  is  all  I  have  ever  been,  INIilly  I  O 
dear  !  O  dear  !  If  I  had  but  married  some 
good  young  man  who  had  loved  me  truly,  ana 
whom  I  could  have  loved  and  respected,  as  I 
would  fain  love  and  respect  my  husband,  how 
easy  it  would  have  been  to  do  my  duty,  if  he 
had  been  ever  so  poor  and  humble  ! " 
D  2 
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"  Now  don't  you  be  fretting  in  this  way, 
my  Lady.  Some  has  one  trial,  and  some  ano- 
ther ;  and  people  always  think  their  own  trial 
the  hardest  to  bear.  I  thought  mine  were  very 
hard  to  bear ;  but  in  all  my  troubles  I  had  one 
comfort — my  duty  always  lay  straight  before 
me — I  always  knew  what  I  ought  to  do,  though 
'twas  a  hard  matter  sometimes  to  do  it  without 
murmuring." 

"  I  will  not  go  to  the  ball  to-night  !  Yet 
perhaps  Mr.  Delville  may  guess  why — I  had 
better  go.  By  the  by,  this  is  the  Duchess  of 
Alton  worth's  evening  for  being  at  home.  I 
will  go  there.  It  will  not  seem  so  odd  as  not 
going  out  at  all,  and  Mr.  Delville  is  very  sel- 
dom at  her  parties.  Besides,  I  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  asking  the  Duchess  if  she  will 
receive  me  early  to-morrow.  She  is  good, 
kind,  and  judicious,  and  she  knows  the  world 
well,  too.  I  will  tell  her  what  an  uncomfortable 
state  I  am  in,  and  she  will  advise  me." 

Lord  Montreville  dined  out  at  a  political 
dinner,  and  they  met  no  more  in  the  course 
of  the  evening. 

To  the  Duchess  of  Altonworth's  Lucy  went, 
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filled  with  a  desire  to  do  what  was  right,  but 
at  the  same  time  with  a  strong  conviction  of 
her  own  wrongs,  and  in  consequence  a  feeling 
of  martyrdom. 

The  first  person  she  saw,  as  she  entered  the 
Duchess's,  was  Lionel  Delville.  She  was  not 
prepared  for  this,  and  it  annoyed  her  consi- 
derably. She  was  forced  into  his  society  be- 
fore she  had  by  any  means  decided  on  the  line 
of  conduct,  or  rather  the  tone  of  manner,  (for 
the  whole  question  was  an  affair  of  manner,) 
which  she  meant  to  adopt.  He  instantly  greet- 
ed her  with  a  serious  air  of  tender  interest  and 
concern,  and  ventured  to  look  in  her  eyes  with 
an  enquiring  expression,  as  if  he  expected  to 
ascertain  how  her  tete-a-tete  with  Lord  Montre- 
ville  had  gone  off.  His  eyes  disconcerted  her. 
She  was  distressed  at  meeting  them.  She  look- 
ed in  everv  other  direction  ;  but  although  she 
might  avoid  seeing  them  upon  her,  she  could 
not  avoid  feeling  them  upon  her.  She  made 
careless,  indifferent,  insipid  remarks,  in  rather 
a  higher  pitched  voice  than  was  common  to  her. 
Lionel  saw  that  she  had  been  lectured,  per- 
ceived that  she  was  no  longer  at  her  ease,  and 
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took  courage  from  her  evident  gtne.     He  ex- 
pressed his  happiness  at  meeting  her  again  "  so 
soon  ;"  said  he  had  come  to  the  Duchess's  be- 
cause he  had  imagined  it  likely  she  might  pre- 
fer a  quiet  party  to  a  ball  "  that  evening,"  and 
enquired   whether  he  might   call    "  as   usual." 
His  whole  air  had  in  it  something  confidential, 
as  if  there   existed  between  them   a  mystery, 
which  both  understood,  without   any  need  of 
explanation.     In  vain  Lucy  tried  to  be  easy, 
and  to  laugh — to  be  any  thing  but  mysterious. 
She  answered,   "Oh,  yes!"  or  "to  be  sure,'' 
and  "  I  suppose  so,"  in  an  affectedly  loud  and 
unconcerned    tone,    to    all    the   half-whispered 
expressions  of  solicitude  which  he  was  pouring 
into  her  ear.     Whatever    subject   she  started, 
he  contrived  to  throw  a  shade  of  sentiment  over 
it.     She  thought  herself  safe  in   dashing  into 
the  last  speech  of  Lord  Thorcaster,  and  loudly 
declared  her  admiration  of  his  eloquence,  for 
she  had  passed   the  preceding  night  with  her 
head  through  the  ventilator  of  the  House  of 
Commons.     This  led  to  a  discussion  upon  elo- 
quence, and  Lionel  said  he  could  imagine  cir- 
cumstances in  which  there  might  be  more  elo- 
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quence  in  three  short  words,  than  in  all  the 
flowing  sentences,  the  rounded  periods,  the 
flowers  of  rhetoric,  employed  by  sages  and 
senators  since  the  world  began." 

"  Eloquence  in  three  words  !  What  can 
they  be  r 

He  kept  his  face  looking  straight  forward, 
but  uttered,  in  a  low,  clear,  musical  voice, 
which  reached  her  ear,  and  her's  alone,  "  What 
think  you  of  the  three  words  '  I  love  you  ?"* " 

Lucy  felt  hot  all  over ;  but  she  rejoined, 
with  what  calmness  she  could  command,  "  I 
should  say  those  three  words  conveyed  an 
agreeable, — or,  perhaps,  a  disagreeable  fact, 
in  the  plainest  and  simplest  manner,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  eloquence." 

Lionel  saw  he  had  gone  too  far.  "  When 
your  little  boy  first  lisps,  '  Mama,  I  love  you  !' 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  there  can 
be  eloquence  in  the  words."" 

Lucy  felt  it  certainly  would  be  delightful  to 
hear  them  from  his  lips  ;  and  an  air  of  tender- 
ness succeeded  to  her  confusion  ;  she  became 
conscious  that  to  all  lookers-on  the  appear- 
ance was  that   of  a  desperate  flirtation.     She 
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felt  her  cheeks  flush  ;  she  felt  her  eyes  gleam 
with  excited  emotions  of  all  kinds,  and  she  was 
afraid  to  raise  them  from  the  ground.  Lionel 
thought  her  eyelashes  quite  beautiful,  as  they 
almost  swept  her  cheek,  while  they  evidently 
only  veiled  the  brightness  beneath  :  he  thought 
her  confusion  bewitching,  and  he  was  irresistibly 
attracted. 

The  Duchess  was  surprised,  and  grieved,  at 
the  change  which  she  feared  had  come  over 
Lady  Montreville,  during  the  last  few  weeks. 
Lucy  caught  her  eyes  upon  her,  and  read  in 
them  an  expression  of  pity,  and  of  blame.  She 
could  not  bear  that  look.  Jumping  up  from 
her  seat,  she  exclaimed,  "  I  have  something 
particular  to  say  to  the  Duchess;  I  beg  you 
ten  thousand  pardons,''  and  she  left  him  in  the 
middle  of  a  tirade,  upon  the  folly  of  those 
who,  by  groundless  suspicions,  justify  what 
they  dread. 

He  remained  plante,  and  bit  his  lips  in  pique 
and  provocation.  Lucy  meantime  passed  her 
arm  within  the  Duchess's,  and  saying  she  must 
arrange  with  her  some  plan  for  seeing  the  Dul- 
wich  Gallery,  she  led  her  aside  and  sat  down  by 
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her.  "  Do  not  look  at  me  with  that  expression 
of  countenance,  my  dear  Duchess.  I  cannot 
bear  it.  I  have  enough  to  annoy  me,  and  I 
cannot  have  you  look  so  coldly  and  unkindly 
upon  me." 

'•  If  my  looks  expressed  coldness  or  unkind- 
ness,  they  belied  me.  I  feel  any  thing  but 
indifference,  I  can  assure  you." 

"  Let  me  come  to  you  to-morrow  morning 
and  promise  to  listen  to  a  long  history,  in 
which,  if  I  am  to  blame,  I  am  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning — indeed,  till  to-night,  I 
thought  myself  a  pattern  of  discretion ;  but  I 
begin  to  think  I  may  have  been  a  little  impru- 
dent." 

"  Well,  we  cannot  discuss  that  point  just 
now,"  answered  the  Duchess,  smiling.  "  Come 
to-morrow  morning,  and  I  will  not  be  at  home 
to  any  one  else." 

Lucy  kept  close  to  the  Duchess  the  rest  of 
the  evening,  and  did  not  give  Mr.  Delville  any 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  her  again.  The 
next  morning  she  breakfasted  in  her  dressing- 
room,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  she  went  to  the 
Duchess,  resolved  to  tell  her  her  whole  his- 
D  5 
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tory,  to  ask  her  advice,  and,  if  possible,  to 
follow  it.  She  did  not  feel  as  if  there  would 
be  any  great  difficulty  in  giving  up  the  atten- 
tions of  others,  but  she  felt  she  could  not  accom- 
plish being  the  affectionate  wife  she  once  was, 
if  that  should  be  the  thing  required  of  her. 

When  she  found  herself  alone  with  the 
Duchess,  she  told  her  her  tale  of  woe  and 
injury.  "  Now  what  can  I  do  ?  What  shall 
I  do .?  I  am  ready  to  confess  that  last  night 
Mr.  Delville  did  seem  inclined  to  make  love, 
though  just  when  I  thought  it  was  really 
coming,  he  turned  the  conversation,  and  talked 
about  my  child.  However,  1  am  not  at  this 
moment  so  indignant  as  I  was  yesterday,  when 
I  thought  the  suspicion  ridiculous  and  insult- 
ing. I  am  ready  to  do  any  thing  that  shall  be 
calculated  to  prevent  him,  or  any  one  else, 
flirting  with  me;  but  what  have  I  done,  or 
said,  to  encourage  them  ?"" 

"  It  is  very  odd  that  last  year,  though  you 
were  as  pretty  as  you  are  now,  you  had  no 
difficulty  of  this  kind,  had  you  ?" 

"  No,  none  at  all.  I  went  out  a  great  deal, 
but  no  one  paid  me  particular  attention  ;  and  I 
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did  not  feel  afraid  of  any  constructions  put 
upon  this  thing  and  that  thing ;  and  yet  I  am 
sure  I  was  not  half  so  attentive  to  appearances, 
and  did  not  think  half  as  much  about  them/' 

"  I  should  think  then  there  must  be  some 
change  in  yourself." 

"  Yes ;  that  there  is !  I  thought  my  hus- 
band loved  me  then,  and  my  study  was  to 
please  him." 

"  That  is  the  thing !  Men  have  such  tact  in 
finding  out  when  a  woman  is  discontented  at 
home." 

"  And  how  can  I  be  contented  ?  That  does 
not  depend  upon  me." 

"  Not  exactly.  But  do  you  not  think  that 
from  having  been  mortified  at  home,  perhaps 
you  have  sought  for  gratification  to  your  vanity 
abroad,  that  you  have  wished  to  be  re-assured 
concerning  your  own  attractions  ?'"' 

"  Why,  perhaps  I  may.  It  is  so  mortifying, 
you  know,  to  be  married  to  a  man  old  enough 
to  be  one's  father,  and  then  that  he  should 
neglect  and  despise  one.  I  just  did  want  to 
ascertain  that  the  fault  was  not  in  me,  but 
that  it  was  all  owinor  to  his  bad  taste.      Oh 
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dear !  why  was  I  dazzled  with  rank  and  fa- 
shion, polished  manners,  and  good  breeding.  I 
was  at  the  play  the  other  night,  and  I  was 
so  struck  with  those  lines  of  Anne  Boleyn's, 
that  I  came  home  and  learned  them  by  heart. 

I  swear  'tis  better  to  be  lowly  born, 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content, 
Than  to  be  perked  up  in  a  glistering  grief 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow. 

If  I  had  but  married  an  honest,  true-hearted 
man,  with  ardent  affections ;  one  to  whom  I 
had  been  all  the  world,  as  he  would  have  been 
to  me,  I  could  have  buffeted  cheerily  through 
the  storms  of  life,  hand  in  hand  with  him.^' 

"  And  how  many  of  your  acquaintance  are 
blessed  with  the  fate  (which  I  grant  you  is  the 
happiest  in   the  world)  for  which  you  so  fre- 
quently sigh  ?" 
"  You  are." 

'*  So  I  am  !  but  do  not  fancy  I  have  not  had 
my  share  of  sorrow,  though  I  am  cheerful, — 
more  than  cheerful, — and  most  grateful  for  my 
very  large  share  of  happiness.  But  remember 
I  lost  a  son,  my  first-born,  in  the  full  vigour  of 
youth   and  intellect ;  one  who  was  all  that  a 
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mother's  love  or  pride  could  wish  or  dream. 
God  grant  you  may  be  spared  that  trial,  my 
dearest  Lady  Montreville!" — her  voice  faltered 
as  she  spoke.  "  Depend  upon  it  all  others  are 
light  in  comparison.  Not  that  I  murmur. 
Heaven  knows  that  I  bow  in  submission,  and 
acknowledge  myself  still  a  person  to  be  envied  ; 
but  you  need  not  envy  me  so  very  much," — and 
a  tear  glistened  in  her  eye. 

Lucy  thought  of  her  boy,  and  trembled.  She 
confessed  to  herself  she  had  not  sufficiently 
prized  the  blessing  vouchsafed  to  her.  She 
thought  also  that  what  Milly  had  said  to  her 
was  very  true, — "  Some  have  one  trial,  some 
another." 

''  You  will  not  find  many  more  so  fortunate 
in  their  marriage  as  I  am,"  added  the  Duchess. 

"  Lord  and  Lady  John  Ashton." 

"  They  have  been  married  four  months  and 
a  half!" 

"  Well  then,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton.*' 

"  Yes,  they  are  very  happy  now.  He  mar- 
ried her  from  pique,  because  my  niece  Jemima 
refused  him.     But  it  has  turned  out  particu- 
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larly  well,  and  Mrs.  Stanton  suits  him  ten  times 
better  than  Jemima  would  have  done."'* 

"  Oh  I  should  not  like  to  have  been  married 
out  of  pique  !  Well  then !  those  dear  old 
souls  the  Hartleys.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  them 
toddling  so  cozily  down  the  hill  together.  He 
is  charming,  and  so  fond  of  her  V 

"  So  he  is  !  But  the  greater  part  of  his 
youth  was  spent  in  devotion  to  other  women. 
However,  her  gentleness  and  patience  have 
their  reward  at  last.  He  loves  her  now  as  she 
deserves." 

"  Oh  !  I  cannot  emulate  her  there.  I  cannot 
wish  to  win  back  the  affections  of  a  person  I 
have  left  off  respecting  ;  but  indeed  I  wish  to 
do  my  duty.  I  have  the  most  ardent  desire  to 
be  a  virtuous  wife,  if  I  cannot  be  a  loving  one." 

"  Well  now  !  to  begin,  you  must  constantly 
and  invariably  repress  vanity.  Vanity  is  the 
stumbling  block  of  most  women.  Vanity  has 
led  more  women  astray,  than  feeling,  or  vice, 
or  any  thing  else.  You  must  give  up  showing 
your  husband  you  can  charm  others." 

"  Sophy  told  me  that  was  the  way  in  the 
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world  to  keep  one's  husband  !  Not  that  I  did 
it  exactly  with  the  view  of  keeping  him,  for 
I  had  given  up  that  point,  but  I  did  wish  to 
show  him  what  he  had  lost."'' 

"  My  dear  Lady  Montreville,  you  have  been 
playing  a  dangerous  game.  By  your  own  con- 
fession then,  vanity  has  been  the  true  main- 
spring of  your  actions  of  late  !" 

"  Oh,  not  quite  !  only  a  little  ;  but,  after  all, 
what  can  be  done  without  a  little  bit  of  vanity  ? 
As  Sophy  says,  every  body  would  sit  still,  and 
do  nothing  ;  people  would  not  try  to  be  pleas- 
ing and  clever  ;  heroes  would  not  fight ;  legis- 
lators would  not  legislate;  there  would  be  no 
arts,  or  sciences,  or  improvements  in  the  world. 
Sophy  says  vanity  is  as  necessary  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  mind,  as  fire  in  the  economy  of 
the  world.  That  without  it  all  things  would 
stagnate." 

"  Very  true  !  But  like  fire,  if  once  allowed 
to  get  beyond  your  control,  it  rages,  destroys, 
and  devours  every  thing.  Like  fire,  it  is  the 
best  of  servants,  the  worst  of  masters." 

"  Oh,  so  it  is  !  If  I  could  but  have  thought 
of  that  when  Sophy  and  I  have  been  talking  ! 
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but  as  I  could  not  answer  her,  I  thought  her 
arguments  were  unanswerable.  Well  then,  I 
will  not  give  way  to  vanity  any  more.  I  al- 
ways was  taught  that  it  was  wrong  to  do  so, 
till  Sophy  persuaded  me  one  ought  to  try  to 
be  agreeable,  that  it  was  a  duty  one  owed  to 
society.  Still,  how  shall  I  get  through  our 
dinner  to-day  ?  My  husband  so  angry  !  and 
Mr.  Delville  to  be  one  of  the  party  !" 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  what  to  do  ?  Go  home  to 
Lord  Montreville,  and  ask  him  how  he  wishes 
you  to  behave  to  his  cousin,  and  assure  him 
you  are  ready  to  follow  his  directions  in  all 
respects."*" 

"  What  !  quite  humble  myself  before  him, 
as  if  I  was  an  erring  wife,  and  he  an  immaculate 
angel  ?  Oh,  my  dear  Duchess,  I  scarcely  think 
I  can  do  that  !     Think  of  Alicia  !" 

''  But  your  husband  having  failed  in  his  du- 
ties, is  no  reason  you  should  not  perform  yours. 
Your  vow  was  not  conditional.  Your  duties 
remain  the  same.  Moreover,  asking  Lord 
Montreville  how  he  wishes  you  to  conduct 
yourself,  is  not  expressing  any  approbation  of 
his  conduct.     In   short,  it  is   the  right  thing 
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to  do,  and  you  will  find  yourself  happier,  if 
you  do  what  is  right,  simply  because  it  is  right, 
than  you  can  be  in  any  other  way/'' 

''  That  is  just  what  Milly  said  !"  exclaimed 
Lucy.  "  And  if  you  and  Milly  both  say  so, 
it  must  be  true.  I  will  drive  home  as  fast  as  I 
can,  and  catch  him  before  he  goes  out." 

Lucy  rang  for  her  carriage,  and  kissing  the 
Duchess  with  heartfelt  gratitude  for  her  sym- 
pathy and  good  advice,  she  hurried  away,  and 
went  straight  into  Lord  Montreville's  morning- 
room,  without  giving  her  pride  time  to  rise  up 
again  within  her  bosom. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


When  all  is  done  and  said, 

In  the  end,  this  shall  you  find, 
Pie  most  of  all  doth  bathe  in  bliss 

That  hath  a  quiet  mind. 

Our  wealtli  leaves  us  at  death. 

Our  kinsmen  at  the  grave  ; 
But  virtues  of  the  mind  unto 

The  Heavens  with  us  we  have. 

Thomas  Lord  Vaux,  1521. 


II  n'y  a  rien  qui  rafraichisse  le  sang  comme  avoir  su  eviter  de 
faire  une  sottise — La  Bruyere. 

Lord  Montreville  was  sitting  before  a 
table,  covered  with  papers  and  books,  with  a 
novel  open  before  him,  of  which  he  had  not 
turned  over  a  leaf  for  at  least  thirty-six  mi- 
nutes. He  was  thinking  how  innocent  Lucy 
had  been  when  first  he  had  married  her;  he 
was  lamenting  the  total  change  which  he  be- 
lieved had  taken  place  in  her ;  he  was  wonder- 
ing how  far  she  had  become  acquainted  with 
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his  connexion  with  Alicia  Mowbray,  and  he 
confessed  to  himself  that  he  could  date  the 
alteration  which  he  had  perceived  inlier,  from 
the  period  when  she  had  an  opportunity  of  per- 
ceiving that  fatal  letter.  That  she  had  read  it, 
was  now  evident,  from  her  taunting  allusion  the 
preceding  day.  He  was  persuading  himself 
that  pique  and  jealousy  might  have  driven  her 
to  flirtation,  and  he  did  not  feel  so  chilled,  so 
awed,  so  daunted,  as  when  her  measured,  cold, 
though  dutiful  behaviour  had  made  him  pain- 
fully aware  of  his  own  errors,  and  of  her  me- 
rits. Neither  was  he  so  indignant,  as  when,  in 
his  anger,  he  attributed  the  whole  change  to 
mere  indifference  to  himself,  and  love  of  the 
admiration  of  others. 

As  Lucy  approached  him,  her  cheek  was 
slightly  flushed  ;  her  clear  blue  eyes  looked  full 
at  him,  with  a  gentle  but  determined  expres- 
sion which  seemed  to  say,  I  have  no  thought 
which  shuns  the  light,  enquire,  and  my  heart 
shall  be  laid  open  before  you. 

"  Lord  Montreville,"  she  said,  "  you  were 
angry  with  me  yesterday  for  seeing  so  much  of 
your  cousin  Mr.  Delville.     You  have  asked  him 
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to  dine  here  to-day,  and  I  want  to  know  how 
you  would  wish  me  to  conduct  myself  towards 
him.  I  wish  to  be  guided  by  you.  I  wish  to 
see  those  whom  you  approve,  and  I  wish  to  see 
no  more  of  them  than  you  approve.  I  value 
my  own  good  name  as  much  as  you  can  do ; 
and  although  I  yesterday  felt  very  angry  at 
the  manner  in  which  you  took  me  to  task,  my 
anger  has  subsided,  and  I  only  want  to  do  what 
is  right.  You  will  find  me  willing  and  anxious 
to  follow  your  directions,  whatever  they  may 
be." 

Lord  Montreville  was  taken  by  surprise. 
He  could  not  look  in  her  face  and  refuse  to 
believe  in  the  perfect  candour  and  sincerity  of 
her  address  to  him.  Her  manner  was  neither 
humble,  as  if  she  had  any  thing  to  be  forgiven  ; 
nor  was  it  bold,  as  if  she  meant  to  brave  him. 
The  train  of  his  own  thoughts  had  rather  tend- 
ed to  soften  than  to  inflame  him,  and  simple 
truth  generally  carries  conviction  with  it. 

"  Lucy  !  I  own  I  was  angry  yesterday,  and 
can  you  assure  me  I  had  no  cause  for  being 
so?" 

"  None  that  I  know  of." 
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"  Answer    me   honestly,  —  Has   not   Lionel 
Delville  made  love  to  you  ?"' 

"  I  have  no  wish  but  to  answer  honestly. 
Yesterday  morning  I  should  have  said,  never ; 
and  even  now  I  can  scarcely  say  he  has,  though 
yesterday  evening,  when  I  met  him  at  the 
Duchess's,  his  manner  was  changed.  I  think 
that  if  I  had  given  him  any  encouragement,  he 
would  have  made  love  to  me ;  and  it  is  in  con- 
sequence of  finding  you  were  so  far  justified 
in  your  suspicions,  that  I  now  come  to  you, 
and  beg  you  will  direct  my  conduct.  My  wish 
is  to  fulfill  my  duties.  I  am  convinced  that  by 
so  doing  alone  one  can  know  happiness, — or  ra- 
ther contentment, — (for  she  felt  at  that  moment 
that  life  presented  but  a  blank  and  cheerless 
prospect  to  her)  happiness  I  have  long  ceased 
to  look  for." 

''  Lucy  !  this  is  not  kind,  or  flattering  to  me." 

'*  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  but  it  is  the  fact  i"^ 

She  sat  down,  half  overcome  by  her  feelings  of 

determined  duty  and  of  self-commiseration. 

"  Lucy,  why  should  you  not  be  happy  ?'' 

"  Can  you  ask,  Lord  Montreville  ?'"  and  she 

gave  him  a  glance,  in  which  the  flash  of  indig- 
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nation  was  tempered  by  a  reproachful  tear, 
which  swam  in  her  eye. 

"  Oh,  Lucy!  do  you  allude  to  that  —  that 
letter — which  you  so  unfortunately ?'' 

"  Yes,  I  do  allude  to  that  letter,  which  I  so 
unfortunately  saw ;  and  to  that  woman,  that 
shameless  woman,  whom  you  prefer  to  me. 
But  I  do  not  wish  to  reproach  you — the  time 
is  gone  by.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  being 
the  neglected  wife  of  a  faithless  husband.  But 
I  wish  to  do  my  duty,  for  my  own  sake,  for 
the  sake  of  my  conscience.  Tell  me  what  to 
do,  and  1  will  do  it  V 

"  Lucy,  I  never  preferred  that  woman  to 
you.  I  have  never  seen  her  since  we  left 
Wales,  and  I  never  will  see  her  again  as  long 
as  I  live." 

"  I  am  very  glad  for  your  own  sake  to  hear 
you  say  so.  For  whatever  you,  and  other 
fashionable  men  may  think,  you  may  rest  as- 
sured it  is  a  great  sin — though  I  have  latterly 
been  so  bewildered  about  right  and  wrong,  and 
I  have  tried  so  to  find  excuses  for  those  around 
me,  that  I  believe,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
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Duchess,  and  for  Milly,  I  should  scarcely  have 
known  which  was  which."" 

Lord  Montreville,  though  not  a  strict  mo- 
ralist, could  not  help  being  struck  with  these 
few  words,  which  so  forcibly  expressed  the 
mode,  by  which  the  most  amiable  become  con- 
taminated by  bad  examples.  He  felt  he  had 
been  the  cause  of  her  thus  trying  to  recon- 
cile morality  to  practice,  instead  of  practice  to 
morality. 

A  pause  ensued.  Had  Lucy  been  in  love 
with  her  husband,  most  likely  her  heart  would 
have  entirely  softened  towards  him  ;  and  though 
she  would  have  poured  forth  a  much  more 
vehement  torrent  of  reproaches,  she  would  have 
been  more  ready  to  restore  him  to  his  former 
place  in  her  affections.  As  it  was,  she  heard 
his  assurance  with  satisfaction,  but  with  calm- 
ness. It  did  not  produce  any  instantaneous 
revulsion  in  her  feelings.  It  did  not  now  affect 
her  as  it  would  have  dene  on  the  evening  at 
Caerwhwyddwth  Castle,  when  his  silence  had 
so  seared  her  heart.  Since  then  she  had  had 
leisure  to  look  back  upon  her  marriage,  and  to 
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decjpher  what  her  feelings  had  then  been,  and 
to  become  convinced  how  Httle  of  real  love  there 
was  in  her  preference  of  him.  She  now  knew 
how  easily  we  can  deceive  ourselves.  The 
spell  was  broken  I  The  halo  her  own  imagi- 
nation had  thrown  around  him  was  dispersed. 

Although  with  a  mind  so  naturally  well  dis- 
posed as  her's,  if  his  conduct  had  always  been 
such  as  to  ensure  her  respect,  the  spell  would 
never  have  been  broken,  the  halo  never  dis- 
persed still  it  was  not  at  her  option  again  to 
conjure  up  the  one,  or  to  invest  him  with  the 
other.  She  saw  him  as  he  was  ;  but  he  was 
the  father  of  her  child,  and  she  rejoiced  that 
the  silence  and  reserve  which  had  so  long  been 
maintained  between  them,  was  at  length  broken 
through.  She  did  not  wish  it  should  ever  be 
resumed,  and  she  continued, — 

"  I  hope  we  now  both  wish  to  perform  our 
duties,  and  I  really  need  your  instructions  with 
respect  to  my  behaviour  to  Mr.  Delville." 

At  this  moment  Lord  Montreville  felt  his 
own  errors  had  been  so  much  more  serious  than 
her's,  that  he  was  grateful  to  her  for  express- 
ing herself  as  if  they  each  had  something  to 
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forget  and  to  forgive,  and  his  jealous  feelings 
had  vanished  into  thin  air  before  her  candour 
and  sincerity,  in  a  manner  which  surprised 
himself. 

"  Lucy,''  he  said,  "  I  trust  to  you  ;  there 
can  be  no  deceit  under  that  open  brow.  I 
have  known  many  women,  but  none  so  free 
from  guile— so  single-hearted  as  yourself.  You 
are  now  aware  that  Lionel's  attentions  to  you 
have  given  me  uneasiness,  and  I  feel  convinced 
you  will  conduct  yourself  as  you  ought  to  do. 
I  only  wish  you  felt  the  same  confidence  in 
me." 

"  Indeed,  Lord  Montreville,  if  you  assure 
me  you  have  broken  off  all  connexion  with  that 
woman,  I  implicitly  believe  what  you  say.  But 
to  tell  the  honest  truth,  1  cannot  get  over  your 
having  ever  done  any  thing  so  wicked.  I  may 
be  able  to  forgive  the  insult  to  myself;  but  how 
can  I  look  up  to  you  as  I  once  did,  when  I 
know  you  have  been  led  into  such  wickedness  ?"'' 

*'  Dear  Lucy,  you  do  not  know  with  what 
free  notions  men  are  educated  ;  you  do  not 
know  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  man  to  shake  off 
a    woman  who  has  once  acquired  power  over 

VOL.  H.  E 
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him,  and  who  tries  to  get  him  back  into  her 
toils  ;  even  although  the  inclination  he  has  once 
felt  for  her  has  long,  long  passed  away." 

"  Then  it  was  not  since  your  marriage  that 
you  first  became  acquainted  with  her  ?" 

"  No  !  When  I  married,  I  meant  never  to 
see  her  again.  It  was  her  distress^  and  mere 
pity  for  her  wants  and  miseries,  that  ever  led 
me  back  to  her.  I  did  not  then  know  what  you 
really  were.  I  thought  you  beautiful  and 
gentle  ;  but  it  was  not  till  later  that  I  learned 
to  honour  you  as  a  being  of  a  holier,  higher 
nature,  than  any  I  had  yet  met  with.  At  the 
very  time  when  you  shut  up  your  heart  from 
me,  mine  was  filled  with  admiration,  i-espect, 
and  affection  for  you.  Half  the  jealousy  I  felt 
was,  I  believe,  sorrow  to  see  the  first  and  only 
being  in  whose  unsullied  purity  I  had  firmly 
believed,  on  the  point  of  becoming  contaminated 
by  collision  with  the  world." 

Lucy  was  touched  by  this  homage  to  the 
rectitude  of  her  intentions,  and  she  thought 
there  would  be  something  satisfactory  in  re- 
deeming her  whole  sex  in  his  estimation.  She 
also  thought  if  she  could  lead  him  to  see  the 
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real  guilt  of  those  errors  which  he  had  hitherto 
looked  upon  as  so  venial,  she  should  be  pro- 
moting his  welfare  in  this  world  and  the  next. 
With  these  feelings  she  answered  smilingly,  "  I 
am  glad  you  entertained  such  a  good  opinion 
of  me,  and  I  should  be  very,  very  sorry  to 
forfeit  it.     You  shall  continue  to  respect  me." 

"  And  to  love  you,  dearest  Lucy.  Though 
I  could  not  have  reached  the  age  at  which 
I  married,  without  having  been  in  love  before, 
still,  to  love  you  as  I  never  loved  any  woman 
but  you — " 

"  Thank  you,"  answered  Lucy,  and  she 
sighed  to  think  that  his  tenderness  awakened 
no  corresponding  emotion  in  her  bosom  ;  that 
it  was  forgiveness,  satisfaction,  kindness,  that 
she  felt — but  no  responsive  love. 

On  the  contrary,  the  word  rather  chilled  her, 
for  she  felt  it  impossible  to  return  the  senti- 
ment expressed,  and  she  hastily  added,  "  Well, 
good  b'ye,  I  see  your  horses  in  the  street,  and  I 
am  going  to  take  the  child  to  play  with  the 
Duchess  of  Altonworth's  grandchildren.""* 

They  parted  in  kindness,  and  they  met  again 
before  dinner  in  the  same  frame  of  mind. 
e2 
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Lionel    Delville,    who    had    calculated   upon 
finding  Lucy  alone,   as  Lord   Montreville  was 
apt  to  be  late  for  dinner,  entered  the  apartment 
before   any    of  the   rest    of  the  company  had 
arrived.     At   first,  he  thought   the  old  fellow 
must  be  very  jealous  to  have  made  so  unusual 
an  exertion  ;  but  he  soon  perceived  that  a  per- 
fect understanding  subsisted  between  them,  and 
that  Lord  Montreville"'s  countenance  no  longer 
betrayed  any  sign  of  uneasiness  at  his  approach. 
He   sat,  as   usual,   by  Lady  Montreville  at 
dinner,  and  he  again  found  the  open  straight- 
forward manner  which,  when  first  he  met  her, 
had  so  completely  baffled  him.     The  gene  and 
shyness  which  were  the  consequence  of  feeling 
herself    suspected,    had    completely    vanished. 
She  knew  that  her  husband  now  had  perfect 
confidence  in  her  ;  she  knew  that  he  did  justice 
to  the  purity  of  her  intentions  ;  and  she  men- 
tally resolved  he  should  never,  never  have  cause 
to  doubt  them. 

Lord  Montreville's  knowledge  of  the  sex, 
which  rendered  him  jealous  and  umbrageous 
when  there  was  any,  the  remotest  cause  for 
being  so,  also  enabled  him  to  understand  and 
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to  appreciate  her  behaviour  on  the  present 
occasion.  Lionel  saw  the  game  was  up,  and 
had  the  tact  to  slip  back  into  the  open  con- 
ventional gallantry,  from  which  he  had  been 
gradually  advancing  into  serious  gallantry. 

Lucy  that  night  retired  to  her  room,  satis- 
fied with  herself,  thoroughly  convinced  that 
every  effort  made  in  the  cause  of  virtue  pro- 
duces its  own  reward,  resolved  to  be  thankful 
for  the  blessings  she  possessed,  and  strong  in 
the  determination  to  do  her  duty  in  that  state 
of  life  in  which  she  was  placed ;  while  at  the 
same  time  she  could  not  deny  to  herself,  that 
the  duties  of  those  who  are  united  to  a  person 
suited  to  them  in  age,  disposition,  and  pursuits, 
are  the  most  easy  to  fulfil. 

Lord  and  Lady  Montreville  have  lived  many 
years  in  comfort  and  good  fellowship.  Lady 
Montreville  is  the  best  of  mothers,  and  finds  in 
the  sportive  tenderness  of  her  children,  happi- 
ness far  beyond  the  contentment  which  at  one 
time  was  all  to  which  she  dared  aspire.  Yet 
sometimes  as  she  watches  the  innocent  gambols 
of  her  two  lovely  little  girls,  she  sighs  to  think 
those  halcyon  days  of  youth,  which  to  herself 
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were  days  of  such  unalloyed  joyousness,  cannot 
last  for  ever  ;  and  that  the  time  must  assuredly 
come,  when  they  too  will  think  of  love  and 
marriage. 

Such  reflections  were  passing  through  her 
mind,  when  she  one  day  exclaimed  to  Milly, 
"  Nurse,  how  sorry  I  shall  be  when  those 
children  grow  up,  and  one  has  to  go  through 
for  them  all  the  agitations  attendant  upon 
lovers,  and  going  to  be  married.  Marriage  is 
such  a  lottery,  you  know  !" 

"  Ah,  well !  I  shall  be  dead  and  buried 
before  ever  that  time  comes;  but  whatever  you 
do,  my  Lady,  be  sure  they  chuse  gentlemen 
that  have  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes. 
Ah  !  bless  their  little  hearts !"  she  added,  as  she 
followed  their  light  graceful  forms  with  eyes  of 
pride  and  tenderness,  '*  they  may  grow  up  ever 
so  pretty — as  pretty  as  yourself,  my  Lady,  and 
they  can't  be  much  prettier ;  but  it's  a  poor 
hold  a  woman  has  over  a  man,  if  it's  only  the 
hold  her  own  beautiful  face,  sweet  manners^ 
and  gentle  temper  can  have.  It  is  to  the  man's 
good  principles  a  woman  must  look,  to  keep 
her  husband  constant  and  true  to  her." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

So  I,  by  vent'rous  friendship  led, 

Wad  fain  thy  dauntless  valour  sing. 
Resistless  as  the  tempest's  wing 
That  wave  on  wave  does  dashing  fling 

Upon  the  shore, 
Yet  mild  thy  soul  as  breath  of  spring 

When  war  is  o'er. 

Unpublished  Poems. 

One  evening  in  the  winter  of  182 — ,  a  large 

party  of  the  officers  of  the dragoons  were 

dining  together  in  the  best  room  of  the  Green 
Dragon,  the  principal  inn  of ,  on  the  south- 
ern coast  of  Ireland.  The  district  around  was 
under  military  law,  but  though  occasional  out- 
rages marked  the  wild  and  turbulent  spirit  which 
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reigned,  since  their  arrival  in  their  present  quar- 
ters no  disturbances  had  taken  place  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  cause  them  serious  alarm  ;  ancj  it 
appeared  probable  that,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  the  agitators  to  excite  tumult,  men's 
passions  would  subside,  and  affairs  resume  their 
wonted,  if  not  happy,  current.  To  men  under 
such  circumstances,  without  danger  to  animate, 
or  occupations  to  interest  them,  dinner  is  a  meal 
of  much  importance,  and  the  young  cornets  or 
ciaptains  were  busily  employed  in  dispelling 
their  ennui  according  to  the  received  rules  of 
social  indulgence. 

Some  two  or  three  of  the  neighbouring  gentry 
had  been  invited  to  join  the  mess,  and  as  the 
generous  wine  passed  quickly  round,  many  a 
loud  laugh  and  many  a  light  jest  told  the  gay 
and  unconstrained  merriment  of  the  festive 
meeting.  There  was,  however,  one  individual 
at  the  table,  who,  though  he  apparently  shared 
in  their  mirth,  and  though  no  trace  of  uneasi- 
ness on  his  brow  betrayed  the  working  of  the 
mind  within,  looked  upon  the  proceedings  of 
his  young  friends  and  their  guests  with  feelings 
of  an    anxious    nature.     Their    commanding- 
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officer  Lieutenant-Colonel  Warenne,  feared  that 
he  could  perceive,  amid  the  joyousness  of  their 
good-humoured  revelry,  impending  discord  and 
confusion. 

Warenne,  though  young  in  years,  was  a  gal- 
lant and  very  distinguished  officer.  He  had 
entered  the  army  a  boy,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Peninsular  war,  and  was  entirely  em- 
ployed from  that  time  till  its  close.  Promotion 
came  quickly  to  the  survivors  in  those  days  of 
perilous  glory,  and  he  had  successively  risen 
step  after  step,  until  he  found  himself  in  the 
spring  of  1814  first  major  of  his  old  regiment, 
the dragoons.  At  Waterloo  his  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel was  killed,  and  Warenne  obtained 
the  high  rank  he  held  at  the  moment  of  which 
we  are  writing.  Thus,  after  several  years  of 
peace,  he  was  not  quite  thirty-four.  Daring, 
cool,  and  firm,  with  quick  perception,  great 
knowledge  of  his  profession,  and  much  general 
information,  he  was  looked  upon  by  his  seniors 
as  one  who,  if  opportunity  should  be  given  him, 
could  not  fail  to  raise  himself  to  the  hio-hest 
honours  of  his  profession  ;  kind  of  heart,  and 
gentle  in  manner,  he  was  the  idol  of  the  soldiery. 
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His  form  and  his  features  coincided  with  the 
character  of  his  mind.  Tall  and  muscular, 
but  spare  and  active,  his  broad  chest  and 
clean  limbs  showed  at  once  strength,  and  ca- 
pability of  continued  exertion.  His  dark  and 
piercing  eye  bespoke  quick  comprehension, 
while  his  mouth,  beautifully  formed,  and  ex- 
pressing as  its  natural  characteristics,  benignity, 
and  perhaps  humour,  when  through  agitation 
it  became  compressed,  bore  the  stamp  of  decision. 
On  the  night  in  question,  a  bystander  might 
have  detected  somewhat  of  Warenne^s  anxiety 
to  keep  up  a  tone  of  conversation  throughout 
the  party  rather  higher  than  that  which  usually 
graces  a  mess-table,  but  otherwise  no  outward 
signs  denoted  his  anticipations.  He  had  learnt 
by  accident,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  that  one 
of  the  gentlemen,  whom  he  had  invited  to  din- 
ner, was  closely  connected  with  the  agitating 
party,  and  he  every  instant  expected  to  hear 
him  break  out  into  some  abuse  of  existing 
powers,  which  might  not  be  brooked  at  a  table 
of  his  Majesty's  officers.  He  watched  therefore 
the  increasing  effects  of  the  wine  upon  his  guests 
with  a  melancholy  foreboding,  and  was  on  the 
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alert  to  put  a  stop  to  any  discussion  that  seemed 
likely  to  terminate  angrily.  He  turned  his 
keen  eye  round  on  all  his  young  subalterns  in 
succession,  to  see  if  the  colour  was  yet  mount- 
ing to  their  cheeks,  or  if  their  knit  brows  showed 
symptoms  of  provocation.  More  especially  did 
he  observe  the  bearing  of  two  at  the  table.  For 
the  first  he  was  interested  by  the  tie  of  blood  ; 
the  second  had  been  committed  to  his  care,  a 
few  months  previously,  by  one  whom  he  was 
strongly  disposed  to  think  the  handsomest  and 
most  charming  of  her  sex. 

Frank  Warenne  was  the  lieutenant-colonel's 
only  brother,  about  six  years  the  younger,  a 
gay,  dashing,  intelligent  puppy,  very  hand- 
some, and  a  good  deal  spoilt,  that  is  to  say,  as 
far  as  a  disposition,  by  nature  incorruptibly 
good,  could  be  deteriorated  by  the  admiration 
of  women,  and  the  good-nature  of  friends.  The 
affectionate  kindness  of  Colonel  Warenne  him- 
self, had  perhaps  contributed,  as  much  as  any 
other  cause,  to  render  Frank  what  he  was. 

Their  father,  a  younger  son  of  the  noble 
house  of  Warenne,  had  died  when  his  eldest  boy 
Gerald    was    only  thirteen   years  old,    having. 
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shortly  before  his  death,  vested  his  small  pro- 
perty in  land.  His  widow  had  hoped  to  be 
able,  with  the  income  arising  from  this,  to  edu- 
cate her  two  children  well,  and  she  had  placed 
Gerald  at  Eton.  Before  a  year  had  passed,  she 
too  was  gathered  to  the  tomb.  Mr.  Warenne 
had  bequeathed  the  estate  in  fee  to  his  wife, 
trusting  to  her  to  divide  it  between  her  two  sons 
as  she  might  deem  best  for  their  future  interests. 

She  died  however  without  a  will,  and  it  de- 
volved on  Gerald  as  sole  heir.  From  that  mo- 
ment, Gerald,  with  the  decision  and  nobleness 
which  formed  so  prominent  a  part  of  his  after 
character,  determined,  not  only  to  take  charge 
of  the  instruction  and  support  of  Frank  during 
his  minority  by  making  over  for  that  purpose  a 
portion  of  the  allowance  given  him  by  Chancery, 
but,  on  his  coming  of  age,  to  divide  his  inherit- 
ance equally  with  him — a  resolution  which  he 
carried  into  practice,  shortly  after  his  return  to 
England  from  the  army  of  occupation,  in  the 
winter  of  1815. 

He  obtained  for  Frank  a  commission  in  the 
same  regiment  with  himself,  as  soon  as  he  was 
old  enough  to  hold  it,   and  the  young  cornet 
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fought  his  first  battle  at  Waterloo  under  his 
auspices. 

In  this  manner,  under  his  brother'^s  fostering 
eye,  Frank  had  grown  up  to  his  present  age  of 
manhood,  in  perfect  freedom  from  care,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  as  much  money  as  he  needed,  with 
the  advantages  of  birth,  of  friends,  (for  his  bro- 
ther's friends  were  his,)  and  of  personal  beauty, 
a  pleasant  introduction  into  life ;  but  not  one  to 
bring  to  maturity  the  seeds  of  good  implanted 
by  nature.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that 
though  Captain  Warenne  was  an  excellent  offi- 
cer, and  a  gay  agreeable  companion,  he  wanted 
that  vigour  of  mind  and  intellectual  superiority 
which  Colonel  Warenne  himself  possessed. 

The  other  object  of  anxiety  to  Warenne, 
on  this  evening,  Henry  Marston,  was  a  wild, 
thoughtless,  impetuous  boy,  with  high  and  ge- 
nerous feelings,  undisciplined  by  education. 
When  he  joined  the  regiment,  only  a  few  months 
before,  he  first  quitted  the  paternal  roof  beneath 
which  he  had  been  brought  up  under  a  private 
tutor,  who  had  consulted  his  own  ease,  more 
than  his  pupil's  advancement,  and  had  never 
attempted  to  teach   him  the  necessity  of  self- 
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command,  or  even  of  concession  to  the  preju- 
dices and  opinions  of  others.  From  him  there- 
fore Warenne  momentarily  expected  some  burst 
of  temper,  or  some  passionate  interruption  of 
his  Irish  guests,  which  must  lead  to  a  quarrel. 
His  fears  were  not  without  reason  ; — by  degrees 
the  little  softening  remarks  which  he  from  time 
to  time  threw  in  were  less  attended  to,  while 
the  agitator  grew  more  violent  and  seditious  in 
his  language,  louder  in  tone,  and  more  offensive 
in  his  gesticulations.  By  degrees  Henry  passed 
from  a  state  of  good-humoured  amusement  to  a 
feeling  of  intense  provocation,  which  hardly 
permitted  him  to  observe  the  usual  courtesies  of 
society ;  and  the  former  at  last  venturing  to 
declare  in  a  threatening  manner,  that  "  England, 
if  she  chose  still  to  continue  her  galling  oppres- 
sion of  Ireland,  should  remember  that  Irishmen 
had  hearts  and  hands,  and  that  she  did  it  at  her 
peril,"  he  angrily  demanded, — 

"  Peril !  of  what .?" 

"  Do  you  ask  of  what  ?"  rejoined  the  indig- 
nant orator.  "  Of  war,  war  to  the  knife.  Ire- 
land cannot — will  not — longer  be  the  slave  of 
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England.     We  bid  her,  and  her  blood-thirsty 
myrmidons  defiance." 

In  an  instant,  more  than  one  young  officer 
started  from  his  seat,  and  together  with  Henry, 
who  was  thoroughly  exasperated,  loudly  took 
him  to  task  for  his  ill-timed  and  ill-placed 
tirade  against  their  country.  At  this  moment 
the  well-known  voice  of  their  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  was  heard. 

'*  Mr.  Marston,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Captain  Wa- 
renne  ;  I  beg  of  you  to  remain  quiet." 

The  clear  stern  tone  in  which  these  few  sim- 
ple words  were  uttered,  permitted  not  any  hesi- 
tation. The  young  soldiers  reseated  themselves, 
and  a  general  silence  ensued. 

"  Gentlemen,"  continued  he,  speaking  slowly 
and  calmly,  "  this  for  the  present  is  my  table, 
these  gentlemen  my  guests."  Then  addressing 
himself  to  the  unlucky  cause  of  the  disturb- 
ance. "  Mr.  O'Neil,  as  the  countenances  of 
my  young  friends  do  not  seem  to  promise  much 
more  agreeable  conversation,  perhaps  we  had 
better  retire." 

He  rose  from  his  chair  as  he  concluded,  and 
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bowing,  led  the  way  to  the  door.  The  Irish- 
man followed  him,  and  they  all  left  the  room. 
Colonel  Warenne  quietly  walked  before  them 
from  the  door  to  the  court-yard  of  the  inn, 
courteously  shewing  the  way  ;  as  soon,  how- 
ever, as  he  had  reached  a  spot  where  he  could 
not  be  overheard,  he  turned  round  and  said, 

"  After  what  has  passed,  Mr.  O'Neil,  you 
must  be  aware  that  you  and  I  cannot  again 
meet  as  friends  without  some  explanation  ;  I 
must  therefore  wish  you  good  night.  To-morrow 
morning,  perhaps,  your  present  feelings  of  ex- 
citement will  be  past  away,  and  you  will  be 
sorry  for  the  intemperate  language  you  have 
used.  I  shall  be  happy  to  find  that  such  is 
the  case,  when  I  send  my  friend  Major  Stuart 
to  wait  on  you." 

O'Neil  seemed  struck  by  the  collected  and 
business-like  tone  of  this  address,  but  made 
no  answer,  and  departed  with  his  companions. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  Warenne  sought 
Major  Stuart's  apartment,  and  placed  the  mat- 
ter in  his  hands.  He  then  retraced  his  steps 
to  the  mess-room,  revolving  in  his  mind  many 
various  schemes  for  preventing  all  inquiry,  on 
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the  part  of  his  young  friends,  into  the  measures 
he  had  taken,  or  was  about  to  take,  when, 
fortunately  for  him,  an  orderly  rode  into  the 
yard  with  orders  from  General  Unwin,  who 
commanded  the  district,  to  move  the  regiment 

the  next  day  to  .     With   the  dispatch  in 

his  hand,  he  re-entered  the  dining-room,  where, 
during  his  absence,  his  conduct  had  been  can- 
vassed. The  younger  officers  were  strongly 
disposed  to  think  that  he  had  treated  the 
impertinent  stranger  with  too  much  considera- 
tion ;  and,  as  he  returned,  Henry  Marston  was 
in  the  act  of  saying  to  Frank,  that  he  was 
inclined  to  quarrel  with  his  brother  for  not 
allowincr  him  to  kick  the  rascal  out.  He 
quickly,  however,  silenced  their  incipient  ques- 
tionings, by  occupying  their  attention  with  the 
change  of  station  to  be  eifected  on  the  morrow, 
with  the  line  of  route  &c. ;  and  soon  afterwards, 
breaking  up  the  party,  dismissed  them  to  their 
rooms  in  utter  forgetfulness  of  the  mischance 
which  had  thrown  them  into  such  disagreeable 
confusion. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

When  honour  is  a  support  to  virtuous  principles,  and  runs 
parallel  with  the  laws  of  God  and  our  country,  it  cannot  be  too 
much  cherished  and  encouraged  ;  but  when  the  dictates  of  honour 
are  contrary  to  those  of  religion  and  equity,  they  are  the  greatest 
depravations  of  human  nature,  by  giving  wrong,  ambitious,  and 
false  ideas  of  what  is  good  and  laudable,  and  should  therefore 
be  exploded  by  every  good  government,  and  driven  out  as  the 
bane  and  plague  of  human  society.  A  ddison. 

Frank  Warenne  alone  was  not  deceived, 
and  could  not  doubt  that  his  brother  would 
resent  the  insult  which  he  had  received.  He 
knew  too  well  Warenne's  delicate  sense  of 
honour ;  and,  recognising  in  the  tranquillity  of 
his  demeanour  the  settled  calmness  of  decision, 
he  intuitively  guessed  the  truth.  Want  of 
fraternal  affection  was  not  one  of  Frank's  fail- 
ings, and  he  sought  his  chamber  in  a  state  of 
serious  disquietude.  He  saw  no  means  by 
which  a  rencontre  could  be  prevented,  nor  any, 
by  which  he  might  transfer  to  his  own  person 
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the  danger  that  threatened  him  he  loved  so 
dearly.  He  felt  that  honour,  according  to 
military  custom,  demanded  from  Warenne  him- 
self that  he  should  require  an  apology  from 
O'Neil  ;  that  in  all  probability  O'Neil  would 
not  apologize ;  and  they  must  therefore  neces- 
sarily meet  each  other.  He  could  not  rest — 
he  did  not  even  attempt  to  lie  down,  but  paced 
his  room  in  restless  anxiety  hour  after  hour, 
forming  a  thousand  different  schemes  to  ensure 
his  brother''s  safety,  yet  unable  to  find  one 
which  should  not  compromise  his  fame.  At 
last,  about  five  o'clock,  resolving  to  ascertain 
whether  his  fears  were  well  founded,  he  stole 
across  the  passage  to  the  door  of  Warenne's 
room,  and  gently  opened  it.  Warenne  was 
writing,  but  started  up  at  Frank's  entrance. 

"  Is  it  you,  Frank !"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Forgive  me,  Gerald,"  rejoined  Frank, 
"  but  I  am  certain  you  are  going  to  fight  that 
scoundrel  O'Neil,  and  I  am  wretched  about  it, 
I  have  passed  the  whole  night  in  utter  misery, 
Gerald  !  this  may  be  our  last  meeting,"  and 
as  he  spoke,  he  flung  himself  upon  his  bro- 
ther's neck. 
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"  Do  not  unman  me,"  said  Warenne ;  "just 
at  this  moment  I  have  need  of  all  my  firmness, 
for  I  will  not  deny  your  conclusion  with  re- 
spect to  O'Neil.  Would  that  I  could  !  for  I 
abhor  duelling  from  my  soul.  I  cannot  dis- 
guise from  myself  that  it  is  a  wicked  and 
abominable  practice,  expressly  contrary  to  the 
law  of  Him,  in  whom,  notwithstanding  the 
irregularities  of  my  soldier's  life,  I  most  sin- 
cerely trust, —  if  I  may  dare  to  say  so  in  such 
an  hour  as  this ;  neither  can  I  forget  that  I 
am  perhaps  about  to  appear  before  him  with 
the  crime  of  murder,  in  intention  at  least,  upon 
my  soul.  Still  I  have  not  the  moral  courage 
to  break  through  custom,  when  the  alternative 
is  disgrace, — but  I  must  not  think  of  these 
matters  now.  Let  us  talk  of  something  else, 
Frank — I  had  just  finished  a  letter  to  you,  as 
you  eame  in,  which  I  meant  should  be  delivered 
to  you  in  case  I  fell; — put  it  in  your  pocket, 
and  return  it  to  me,  if  all  goes  well, — nay  do 
not  read  it.  It  contains  only  a  few  words  of  ad- 
vice from  your  old  Mentor,  who  would  fain 
have  you  do  justice  to  his  instructions,  and  to 
yourself." 
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As  he  proceeded,  Warenne  regained  his 
habitual  self-command,  and  Frank,  his  mind 
unconsciously  imbibing  a  portion  of  his  bro- 
ther's calmness,  became  more  tranquil.  They 
talked  on  with  composure,  and  even  cheerful- 
ness, of  the  future  prospects  of  the  latter.  It 
was  now  six  o'clock,  and  Warenne  begged 
Frank  to  leave  him  to  a  few  minutes  repose. 
The  sad  conviction  that  this  might  be  their 
last  interview  once  more  forced  itself  on  the 
mind  of  the  latter,  and  he  would  have  relieved 
his  bursting  heart  by  tears,  had  he  not  feared 
to  give  pain  to  one  he  loved  better  than  him- 
self. He  lingered  for  a  while  on  his  brother's 
neck,  pressed  him  yet  closer  to  his  heart,  then 
invoking  every  blessing  upon  his  head,  and 
receiving  from  him  a  fond  but  solemn  bene- 
diction in  return,  he  rushed  to  his  own  cham- 
ber, where  he  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  and, 
after  a  few  minutes,  fairly  sobbed  himself  to 
sleep. 

About  a  quarter  before  seven  Stuart  knocked 
at  Warenne"s  door,  with  the  intelligence  that 
O'Neil  would  not  apologize.  Nothing  remain- 
ed therefore  to  be  done  but  to  proceed  to  the 
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meeting,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  two  friends 
were  on  the  road  to  a  sequestered  spot  a  short 
distance  from  the  town,  which  Stuart,  and 
O'NeiPs  second  had  selected.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  relate  the  particulars  of  a  duel ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  affair  was  properly 
conducted,  and  that  O'Neil  fell  at  the  first 
fire,  severely,  but  not  dangerously  wounded, 
while  Warenne  received  his  antagonist's  ball  in 
the  fleshy  part  of  his  right  arm,  just  above  the 
elbow.  As  soon  as  the  latter  saw  the  effect  of 
his  fire,  he  ran  up  to  O'Neil,  and  endeavoured 
as  well  as  he  could  to  raise  him  up,  with  a 
feeling  of  anguish  he  alone  can  estimate  who 
finds  himself  with  blood  upon  his  hand,  shed, 
not  under  excitement,  nor  in  a  moment  of 
passion,  but  coolly  and  unnecessarily,  in  com- 
pliance  with  the  customs  of  the  world.  Nor 
was  his  distress  alleviated,  when  as  he  waited 
with  impatience  the  opinion  of  the  surgeon  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury  he  had  in- 
flicted, the  wounded  man  took  his  hand  and 
said, — 

**  If  I  die,  I  forgive  you  ;  my  own  folly  has 
been  the  cause  of  my  death."' 
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He  could  have  cursed  himself  for  his  crime. 
His  suspense,  however,  lasted  not  long.  The 
surgeon,  after  an  accurate  examination  into 
the  direction  of  the  ball,  pronounced  that  no 
vital  part  was  injured,  and  that  "  Mr.  O'Neil 
would  be  as  sound  a  man  as  ever  in  three 
months.'' 

Never  did  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  fall  so 
pleasantly  on  Warenne's  ear,  as  the  oracular  dic- 
tum of  his  old  fellow  campaigner,  INIr.  Morris, 
the  regimental  ^-Esculapius.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  weight  taken  from  his  breast,  which  he 
felt  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to 
sustain. 

*•'  Thank  Heaven  !"  murmured  he  to  himself, 
"  I  am  not  a  murderer  !"  Then  turning  to 
O'Neil,  he  said  aloud,  "  We  part  friends,  I 
hope,  not  the  less  that  you  are  to  live." 

O'Neil  smiled  faintly,  and  once  again  held 
out  his  hand.     Warenne  shook  it  warmly,  and 

immediately  proceeded  on  his  return  to , 

that  he  might  procure  further  assistance,  and 
the  means  of  conveyance  for  his  former  foe. 

As  he  turned  to  leave  him,  he  laid  his  hand, 
as  he  supposed,  on  Stuart's  arm  for  support — it 

VOL.  II.  F 
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was  Frank's  !  Poor  Frank  had  slept  but  for 
an  instant,  and  on  awakening,  had  sought  his 
brother's  apartment.  Finding  that  he  was  gone 
out,  he  had  immediately  ran  down,  through  the 
court-yard  of  the  inn,  to  a  spot  in  the  high 
road  from  whence  he  could  command  a  view 
over  the  adjacent  country,  where  catching  a 
glimpse  of  two  figures,  about  a  mile  from  him, 
quitting  the  beaten  track,  he  had  rightly  con- 
jectured they  were  Stuart  and  his  principal. 
He  followed  as  fast  as  he  was  able,  and  arrived 
on  the  ground  just  in  time  to  see  O'Neil  fall. 
He  had  then  stolen  up  during  the  interval  of 
confusion  which  ensued,  and  behind  his  brother 
had  awaited  the  surgeon's  decision. 

Warenne  recognized  Frank,  but  simply 
pressed  his  arm  with  affection.  His  heart  was 
too  full  for  utterance,  and  the  silence  was  not 
broken,  until  the  latter  exclaimed,  *•  Thank 
God  !  Gerald,  you  are  yet  spared  to  us  !" 

"  Thank  God,  indeed  !"  replied  the  other. 
The  deep  but  subdued  tone  of  his  voice 
expressing  the  sincerity  with  which  he  ac- 
knowledged the  mercy  of  that  Being,  not  only 
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in  preserving  his  life  from  destruction,  but  his 
conscience  from  a  horrible  crime. 

Stuart  soon  afterwards  joined  them.  "  Wa- 
renne,""  said  he,  "I  congratulate  you  on  being  so 
well  out  of  this  business ;  for  the  wound  in  your 
arm  is  a  trifle.  Of  all  life's  disagreeable  acci- 
dents, in  my  opinion,  there  is  nothing  so  un- 
pleasant as  a  duel ;  nothing  so  unsatisfactory  ; 
nothing — I  beg  your  pardon  —  so  foolish." 

"  Do  not  beg  my  pardon,"  replied  Warenne  ; 
"  all  you  say  is  true,  and  if  the  encounter  ends 
in  the  death  of  either  party,  nothing  so  dread- 
ful, both  with  regard  to  him  who  is  hurried 
from  the  very  act  of  sin,  into  the  presence  of 
his  Maker,  and  to  him  who  survives,  to  wear 
out  a  melancholy  existence  in  unavailing  re- 
morse." 

Such  weak  and  unstable  creatures  are  we  I 
Knowing  the  better  line  of  conduct,  but  pre- 
ferring the  worse ;  afraid  of  the  breath  of  our 
own  species,  who  can  only  hurt  the  body,  yet 
scrupling  not  to  incur  the  anger  of  Him  who 
can  destroy  both  body  and  soul. 

Warenne,  a  man  of  excellent  principles,  of 
f2 
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commanding  talents,  and  in  the  habit  of  con- 
trolling his  passions,  though  he  acknowledged 
the  heinousness  of  the  offence  he  was  about  to 
commit,  and  though  he  avowed  his  obligations 
to  obey  the  commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
kill !"  could  not  subdue  his  worldly  pride,  but 
shrank  from  the  danger  of  disgrace. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  brought  the 
party  to  their  quarters  ;  and  Warenne,  having 
thanked  his  old  friend  Stuart  for  the  kind 
fulfilment  of  the  disagreeable  office  which  had 
devolved  upon  him,  retired  with  Frank  to  his 
apartment. 

When  the  two  brothers  were  again  alone  in 
that  room  in  which,  not  much  more  than  two 
hours  before,  they  had  parted  from  each  other 
with  such  painful  emotions,  Warenne,  who 
could  not  reconcile  to  his  conscience  the  steps 
which  he  had  taken,  though  he  had  wilfully 
blinded  himself  to  their  inconsistency  with  his 
duty  as  a  Christian,  and  was,  moreover,  much 
agitated  with  his  narrow  escape  from  more 
serious  and  irretrievable  guilt,  gave  way  to  his 
feelings,  and  hastily  saying,  ''  Frank,  you  must 
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pray  for  forgiveness  for  me  !''  threw  himself  on 
his  knees  by  his  bedside,  and  earnestly  intreated 
pardon  of  his  offended  Creator. 

Frank  silently  placed  himself  beside  him, 
and  for  a  few  minutes  both  were  absorbed  in 
their  devotions ;  those  of  the  latter,  perhaps, 
assuming  the  tone  of  grateful  thanksgiving, 
rather  than  of  anxious  supplication.  Warenne 
then  rose  composed  and  calm,  and  looking  affec- 
tionately on  his  brother,  whose  tearful  coun- 
tenance betrayed  the  sincerity  of  the  feeling  in 
which  he  had  prayed,  bade  him  hasten  to  pre- 
pare for  their  march.  How  lightly,  how  gladly 
did  Frank  now  obey  him  ! 

In  an  hour  the  bugles  sounded,  and  the  busy 
scene  of  departure  commenced.  The  street  was 
alive  with  men  and  horses,  as  the  small  parties 
came  up  from  their  different  billets,  and  respec- 
tively fell  into  their  places.  Warenne  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  interval  to  have  his 
wound  examined  and  dressed,  and  walked  down 
the  ranks  to  assume  the  command  of  his  regi- 
ment with  his  cloak  drawn  over  his  bandaged 
arm,  a  little  paler,   perhaps,   and  graver  than 
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usual,  but  collected  and  self-possessed.  A 
glance  at  his  men  showed  him,  that  in  the 
short  time  which  had  elapsed,  the  particu- 
lars of  the  duel  had  transpired.  They  were 
standing  by  their  horses  ready  to  mount ;  and 
as  he  passed  along  their  front,  one  or  two  of  the 
old  veterans,  who  had  fought  through  the  pen- 
insular campaigns  with  him,  and  considered  him 
almost  to  belong  to  them,  ventured  to  murmur 
reproachfully, — 

"  Surely,  sir,  you  need  not  have  gone  to 
show  your  courage  ;  if  any  thing  had  happened 
to  you,  what  would  have  become  of  us  ?  It's 
a'most  too  bad  of  you."  And  in  a  second  more 
Henry  Marston  came  up  with  a  flushed  face, 
and  asked  him  how  he  could  think  of  putting 
his  life  in  danger  to  cover  his  foolish  disputes 
with  the  Irish  guests. 

''  Why,"  said  he  earnestly,  "  did  you  not 
let  some  one  of  us  young  ones  fight  O'Neil  ?'''' 

Warenne's  pale  cheek  received  a  slight  tinge 
of  colour,  as  he  heard  the  affectionate  remon- 
strances of  his  old  soldiers ;  but  he  answered 
them  only  with  a  look  of  kind  acknowledg- 
ment ;  to  Henry,  however,  he  replied  smilingly, 
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"  Never  mind  now,  Henry,  I  promise  you  that 
you  shall  shoot  the  next  man  who  behaves  ill 
at  our  mess ;  in  tlie  mean  time  1 11  try  if  I 
cannot  occupy  you  more  profitably/'  Then 
hastening  to  mount  his  horse,  he  gave  the  signal 
for  immediate  departure. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

1  think  thee  all  that  e'er  was  tenanted 
Of  noblest  worth  in  loveliest  female  form. 

Joanna  Baillie's  Constantine  Palceologus. 

His  countenance  was  troubled,  and  his  speech 
Like  that  of  one  whose  tongue  to  light  discourse 
At  fits  constrained,  betrays  a  heart  disturbed. 

Southey's  Roderick. 

During  the  whole  of  that  winter,  the 

dragoons  were  kept  on  constant  duty  in  the 
district  in  which  they  were  quartered  ;  thanks 
however  to  the  unceasing  activity  of  their  com- 
mading  officer,  his  easy  and  kind  manners  to 
the  people ;  his  ready  perception  of  their  hu- 
mour ;  his  strict  observance  of  justice  and  open- 
handed  generosity,  which  made  them  deem  him 
a  "  raal"  gentleman  —  it  passed  without  blood- 
shed or  disturbance.  In  the  following  spring 
the  regiment  was  ordered  to  England,  and  se- 
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veral  of  the  officers,  of  whom  Henry  Marston 
was  one,  obtained  leave  of  absence. 

Warenne  himself  only  waited  till  he  should 
have  placed  his  men  in  their  new  quarters  at 
Calbury,  to  proceed  to  town  for  a  few  weeks, 
leaving  Frank  behind  him,  to  amuse  himself 
with  the  pleasures  and  occupations  of  a  country 
town  in  the  summer  months.  A  few  hours 
served  to  bring  Henry  to  his  paternal  home  in 
Charles  Street,  and  to  the  arms  of  those  he 
loved  best  in  the  world,  his  father  and  his 
sister. 

Lord  Framlingham  was  a  good-natured  man, 
much  attached  to  his  children,  devoted  to  poli- 
tics, and  almost  wholly  engrossed  with  the 
cares  of  an  office  of  some  importance,  which 
he  held  under  the  ministry  of  the  day.  He 
had  ever  been  a  fond  parent  to  Henry,  and 
Henry  repaid  his  love  with  true  filial  affection. 
His  sister  was  his  earliest  friend,  the  sharer 
of  his  boyish  hopes  and  fears;  and  now  that 
he  had  grown  to  manhood,  the  object  of  his 
fraternal  pride.  In  truth  Adelaide  Marston 
was  a  sister  of  whom  any  man  might  justly 
be  proud.  She  was  at  the  present  time  in  her 
F  5 
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twenty-fourth  year,  the  eldest  of  the  three  sis- 
ters and  brother  who  composed  Lord  Framling- 
ham's  family.  Tall  and  beautifully  made,  her 
head  sprang  from  her  neck,  as  that  of  a  Gre- 
cian statue  of  old.  Her  brow  was  marble 
itself;  her  nose  thin  and  sharp  cut ;  her  large 
dark  lustrous  eyes  teemed  with  expression ; 
and  her  mouth,  perhaps,  after  all,  the  most 
remarkable  feature  in  her  countenance,  gave 
a  character  of  loveliness  to  the  whole.  Whe- 
ther she  stood  before  you  in  silent  thought, 
with  her  raven  hair  quietly  shading  her  brow, 
or  shook  back  her  locks  in  innocent  mirth,  her 
bright  teeth  positively  flashing  on  you  as  she 
smiled,  she  was  altogether  as  glorious  an  object 
as  eye  could  look  upon.  The  charms  of  her 
mind,  though  perhaps  really  as  great,  were  not 
so  evident  as  those  of  her  person.  Her  man- 
ners were  in  public  rather  cold  and  reserved, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  many  who  did  not  know  her 
bore  the  semblance  of  pride.  Never,  however, 
did  there  exist  a  breast  in  which  pride  was  less 
an  inmate.  The  truth  was,  she  was  shy  from 
too  great  humility. 

She   had   never  been  a   favourite  with   her 
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mother,  who  was  a  foolish  woman,  and  disap- 
pointed that  her  first-born  w^as  a  daughter, 
and  she  had  been  from  infancy  subjected  to 
all  those  checkings  and  thwartings  which  un- 
wise mothers  are  apt  to  exercise  injudiciously. 
She  had  found  her  sisters  constantly  preferred 
to  her ;  and  not  the  less,  after  they  had  grown 
up  and  made  brilliant  matches.  These  cir- 
cumstances, which,  with  a  disposition  less  in- 
nately good,  would  probably  have  produced 
a  soreness  of  temper,  and  a  disdainful  disre- 
gard of  the  opinions  of  others,  in  her  occa- 
sioned only  a  degree  of  reserve  in  general  con- 
versation. 

Thus,  with  greater  personal  attractions  than 
her  sisters,  and  more  excellent  qualities  of 
mind,  she  yet  remained  Adelaide  JMarston, 
while  they  were  ennobled  matrons.  Could  the 
world  have  seen  beneath  the  surface,  how  dif- 
ferently would  it  have  judged  her — it  would 
have  found  there  strong  affections,  and  kind 
and  gentle  feelings,  united  to  a  nobleness  of 
spirit,  an  enthusiastic  generosity,  and  a  love 
of  truth,  which,  while  they  caused  her  to 
render  scrupulously  unto  every  one  their  due. 
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made  her  scorn  to  receive  credit  to  which  she 
did  not  conceive  herself  j  ustly  entitled.  Shrink- 
ing and  retiring  on  common  occasions  almost 
beyond  feminine  timidity,  when  called  upon  for 
exertion,  she  was  frank,  straightforward,  de- 
cided, and  uncompromising.  She  was  alto- 
gether a  person  whom  an  inferior  mind  could 
not  estimate,  but  whom  a  superior  one  could 
never  sufficiently  admire. 

Her  mother  was  now  dead,  and  she  lived 
with  her  father,  his  sole  companion.  To  her, 
therefore,  Henry's  return  was  a  source  of  more 
than  ordinary  joy,  and  the  sister  and  the  bro- 
ther met  as  if  they  had  been  separated  for 
years  instead  of  months. 

A  day  or  two  after  his  return,  as  Henry 
was  relating  to  Adelaide  the  adventures  of  his 
debut  as  a  soldier,  he  naturally  came  to  the 
mention  of  Warenne''s  name. 

"  Adelaide,"  said  he,  "  what  a  man  that  is  1 
it  is  worth  something  to  know  him,  if  only  to 
have  the  benefit  of  his  example,  and  he  has 
been  the  kindest  friend  to  me  possible.  You 
do  not  know  how  much  T  owe  you  for  recom- 
mending  me  to  his  care." 
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Adelaide  listened,  unconsciously  perhaps, 
with  encreased  attention ;  and  Henry,  thus  en- 
couraged, gave  the  reins  to  the  generous  feel- 
ings of  his  warm  heart,  and  did  ample  justice 
to  Warenne's  merits.  He  detailed  all  he  knew 
himself  of  the  object  of  his  praise,  both  with 
regard  to  his  character  and  to  his  life ;  and 
all  he  had  gleaned  from  his  brother  officers, 
and  from  the  old  soldiers,  with  whom  some 
of  Warenne's  early  and  more  dashing  exploits 
were  a  favourite  topic  of  conversation ;  especi- 
ally, dilating  upon  his  conduct  in  the  duel  with 
O'Neil,  which  Henry  was  conscious  he  had 
himself  principally  provoked. 

*'  Your  friend  is  a  perfect  heros  de  romaiiy'' 
exclaimed  Adelaide,  smiling,  as  he  concluded. 
*'  Is  he  so  entirely  without  fault  V 

"  Without  fault  !''  replied  Henry,  half  an- 
grily ;  ''  of  course  he  has  faults  :  every  one  has. 
I  do  not  wish  to  make  him  out  "  a  faultless 
monster,  which  the  world  ne'er  knew  ;"  but 
he  has  better  qualities  than  any  other  man  I 
ever  saw.  I  shall  not  say  person,  because  I 
think  you  as  near  perfection  as  he  is,  though 
your  question  is  enough  to  provoke  one ;  but 
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you  shall  judge  for  yourself,  and  see  whether 
I  have  said  too  much.  He  will  be  in  town 
in  a  few  days,  and  I  hope  my  father  will  make 
him  consider  this  house  as  a  second  home.  He 
has  been,  I  am  sure,  a  brother  and  a  father 
to  me,  since  I  have  been  with  him.  I  do  not 
believe  that  I  should  stand  here  alive  now  but 
for  him.  I  was  for  ever  getting  into  scrapes 
when  I  first  joined,  owing  to  my  home  edu- 
cation, which  prevented  my  learning  how  to 
command  my  temper,  and  I  should  never  have 
extricated  myself  from  them  without  his  as- 
sistance." 

"  Indeed,  Henry,  I  did  not  mean  to  be 
provoking,"  replied  Adelaide.  "  I  have  every 
disposition  to  admire  one  you  love  so  much  ; 
but  why  give  yourself  a  bad  character  ?  Praise 
your  friend,  but  do  not  abuse  yourself." 

"  I  do  not  think  I  deserve  much  commen- 
dation," said  Henry,  smiling  in  his  turn, 
"  when  I  can  fire  up  at  an  innocent  expression 
from  you,  my  actions  would  belie  my  words." 

Had  Henry  been  able  to  read  Adelaide's 
heart,  he  would  not  have  suspected  her  of  a 
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wish  to  treat  Warenne's  good  qualities  with 
lightness.  She  had  been  impressed  with  a  very 
favourable  idea  of  him  during  the  three  weeks 
she  had  passed  in  his  society  at  Norton  Chenies, 
and  was  sufficiently  disposed  to  admire  a  cha- 
racter, in  many  respects  congenial  with  her 
own.  Not  that  she  had,  what  is  commonly 
called,  fallen  in  love  with  him,  but  that  she 
had  been  pleased  with  his  spirit,  his  superior 
intelligence,  and  his  high-minded  chivalrous 
tone  of  sentiment.  He  had  also  appeared  to 
appreciate  her  from  the  first  moment  of  their 
acquaintance,  and  she  was  grateful  to  him 
for  his  discernment.  When  Henry  left  her, 
she  could  not  help  reflecting  upon  what  had 
formed  the  principal  topic  of  their  conversa- 
tion, and  she  certainly  did  not  find  her  esteem 
for  Warenne  decreased  by  Henry's  commen- 
dation. She  thought  over,  one  by  one,  the 
little  incidents  which  had  been  mentioned,  with 
a  secret  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  his  strict  ob- 
servance of  her  request  to  him  ;  and  though 
she  did  not  yet  think  of  love,  Warenne,  it  may 
not  be  denied,   would  have  been  gratified,  had 
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he  known  how  much  his  image  occupied  her 
mind :  to  him  the  three  weeks  at  Norton  Che- 
nies  had  been  the  bright  epoch  of  his  life. 

In  a  few  days  Warenne  came  to  town  ;  and 
after  notifying  his  arrival  at  the  Horse  Guards, 
&c.  &c.  was  brought  by  Henry  to  his  father's. 
Lord  Framlingham  received  the  man  who  had 
been  so  true  a  friend  to  his  son  with  marked 
consideration  ;  and  pressed  him  to  come  fre- 
quently to  Charles  Street,  an  invitation  which 
Warenne  was  not  the  less  disposed  to  accept, 
when  Adelaide,  with  extended  hand,  and  ra- 
diant looks,  welcomed  him,  and  thanked  him 
for  his  kindness  to  her  brother. 

From  that  time  he  was  a  constant  visiter  at 
Lord  Framlingham's.  A  club  of  military  men 
possessed  small  attractions  for  one  who  sought 
in  London  a  delassement  from  military  duty  ; 
and  the  cold  civility  of  Lord  Warenne,  and 
of  other  connexions  of  his  family,  did  not  lead 
him  to  desire  a  greater  degree  of  intimacy  with 
them.  Thus  he  had  leisure,  as  well  as  inclina- 
tion, to  profit  by  Lord  Framlingham's  hospita- 
lity, and  when  the  old  lord  himself  appeared  to 
like  his  society,  and  to   derive  pleasure  from 
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conversing  with  him  on  the  interior  policy  of 
the  country,  its  power,  its  laws,  and  its  sources 
of  wealth  (subjects  on  which  he  had  reflected 
much,  and  accumulated  much  information  in 
his  wanderings  through  the  different  garrison 
towns  of  England)  ;  when  Henry  seemed  gra^ 
tified  by  his  coming ;  when,  above  all,  Ade- 
laide seemed  to  meet  him  with  gladness;  he, 
on  some  pretence  or  other,  found  himself  almost 
daily  in  Charles  Street. 

His  admiration  of  Adelaide  quickly  ripened 
into  love,  pure,  and  ardent  love,  and  to  hear 
her  speak,  and  see  lier  smile,  became  his  only 
wish.  He  could  listen  for  hours  to  her  sweet 
voice  as  she  joined  in  conversation  with  her 
father  and  himself,  or  with  Henry  talked  over 
the  incidents  of  the  day  ;  and  he  knew  no  greater 
happiness  than  to  trace  the  high  character  of 
her  mind,  as,  in  the  intimacy  of  friendship,  she 
gave  scope  to  her  generous  feelings. 

Adelaide,  too,  had  learned  to  love,  and  her 
heart,  which  had  passed  unscathed  through  the 
gay  dawning  of  her  career,  throbbed  with  the 
tumultuous  impulses  of  imperious  passion.  She 
loved,  and  life  to  her  was  now  one  dream  of 
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pleasurable  emotion,  for,  with  a  woman's  intui- 
tive tact,  she  could  trace  the  workings  of  Wa- 
renne's  heart  more  plainly  than  those  of  her 
own,  and  she  saw  that  she  there  reigned  undis- 
puted mistress  of  his  affections.  That  com- 
manding spirit,  which  was  wont  to  assert  its 
mastery  over  the  feelings,  and  to  control  and 
discipline  them  within  the  bounds  of  wisdom, 
lived  on  her  every  look.  If  he  spoke,  he  turned 
to  discover  if  she  approved ;  if  he  did  aught, 
he  was  not  satisfied  till  he  knew  she  deemed  it 
well  done.  Conscious  thus  of  her  power  over 
him,  she  for  a  while  drank  of  the  cup  of  joy 
which  hope  presented  to  her  lip,  and  permitted 
it  not  to  be  embittered  by  any  fear  for  the 
future. 

Her  father  perceived  what  was  going  on,  but 
gave  no  outward  sign  that  he  should  oppose 
himself  to  the  result  to  which  circumstances 
were  apparently  leading.  In  fact,  he  had  not 
come  to  any  decision  on  the  subject,  for  though 
he  was  a  worldly-minded  man,  and  wished  his 
daughter  to  make  what  is  termed  a  good  match, 
he  was  aware  that  with  her  small  fortune,  she 
could  not  command  one;  and  he  knew  from  ex- 
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perience,  that  she  would  never  sacrifice  her  feel- 
ings to  the  prospect  of  a  brilliant  establish- 
ment. He  was  not  therefore  disinclined  to  her 
marrying  a  person  of  moderate  means,  for  whom 
she  had  conceived  an  affection.  Adelaide  in- 
terpreted silence  to  mean  consent,  and  feeling 
complete  confidence  in  Warenne's  love  for  her, 
gave  him  in  return  the  full  affection  of  her 
maiden  heart. 

What  happy  and  blissful  hours  were  these, 
when  each,  though  they  had  not  told  their  love, 
lived  but  for  the  other !  They  lasted  not  long. 
Warenne  soon  awakened  to  the  real  difficulties 
of  his  situation,  and  took  himself  severely  to 
task  for  the  headlong  impetuosity  with  which 
he  had  set  at  hazard  his  own,  and  perhaps  ano- 
ther''s  happiness.  Had  he  a  right  to  ask  one 
who  had  been  from  childhood  surrounded  by 
every  luxury  affluence  could  purchase,  to  de- 
scend, for  his  sake,  to  comparative  indigence  ? 
Could  he  request  her  to  quit  the  brilliant  circle 
she  adorned,  to  become  tlie  inmate  of  a  bar- 
rack-yard.'* His  soul  revolted  at  the  thought. 
What  was  he,  that  he  should  outweigh  in 
her  estimation  privations  such  as  these  ?     She 
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would,  he  doubted  not,  if  she  loved  him,  de- 
spise all  worldly  disadvantages,  but  should  he 
subject  her  to  them,  because  she  loved  him  ? 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  his  want  of 
riches  galled  him ;  he  felt  as  though  he  were 
guilty  of  presumption  in  loving  Adelaide,  and 
he  hesitated  to  make  the  avowal  which  for 
ever  hovered  upon  his  lips.  Adelaide  perceiv- 
ed his  disquietude,  and  from  some  expressions 
he  inadvertently  let  fall,  pretty  accurately 
conjectured  its  cause.  At  first  she  was  in- 
clined to  be  angry  with  him,  under  the  false 
impression  that  he  conceived  her  capable  of 
being  influenced  by  a  regard  for  wealth ;  but 
she  could  not  retain  her  anger  when  she  over- 
heard him  one  day  say  to  Henry,  who  had 
been  blaming  an  acquaintance  of  theirs  for  not 
proposing  to  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  tenderly 
attached,  "  Henry,  you  forget  that  Compton 
is  a  poor  man.  How  can  he  ask  Miss  Thornton 
to  leave  her  comfortable  home,  and  share  his 
poverty  ?"" 

There  was  a  bitterness  in  the  tone  with 
which  he  uttered  these  words,  which  betrayed 
the    secret    feeling   that   prompted    the    reply. 
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Then  she  was  aware  that  he  considered  a 
woman  of  any  refinement  to  be  singularly  mis- 
placed in  the  midst  of  the  quarters  of  a  regi- 
ment, for,  in  the  earlier  days  of  their  intimacy, 
when  laughing  and  talking  with  her,  and  htr 
brother,  over  the  agrtmens  and  desagrtmens  of 
a  soldier's  life,  he  had  often  expressed  an  opi- 
nion to  this  effect. 

She  reflected  on  the  sentiments  which  he 
evidently  entertained  on  these  points,  and  her 
resentment  vanished.  She  might  perhaps  deem 
his  delicacy  overstrained,  but  she  knew^,  if  he 
left  the  army,  that  he  must  forfeit,  not  only  his 
fair  hopes  of  fame  and  advancement,  but  also  a 
large  proportion  of  his  income;  and  she  could 
not  blame  him  for  being  unwilling  to  subject 
her  to  the  discomforts  of  a  profession,  which  he 
might  not,  with  any  degree  of  prudence,  desert. 
But  when  she  had  arrived  at  this  better  under- 
standing of  Warenne's  motives,  she  was  per- 
plexed how  to  act.  Her  affections  had  been 
given  ;  they  could  not  be  recalled — she  could 
not  retrace  her  steps — yet  how  proceed  ?  She 
was  ready  to  submit  to  whatever  sacrifices 
might   be  necessary  for  the    sake   of  him   she 
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loved  ;  but  till  he  afforded  her  an  opportunity 
by  first  openly  declaring  his  own  passion,  she 
could  not  acquaint  him  with  her  determination. 
She  longed  to  bid  him  throw  aside  his  scru- 
ples, and  give  her  liberty  to  decide  in  her  own 
cause ;  but  maidenly  reserve  prevented  this  vir- 
tual avowal  of  her  preference  for  him, — reserve, 
which  in  her  shrinking  and  timid  nature,  might 
be  with  difficulty  overcome,  even  under  hap- 
pier circumstances.  There  remained  no  alter- 
native but  to  wait  for  Warenne's  proposals, 
though  when  he  would  make  them,  or  whether 
he  would  make  them  at  all,  seemed  a  matter  of 
uncertainty.  He  still  lingered  on  in  town, 
unable  to  tear  himself  from  her  presence,  yet 
fearing  to  speak ;  living  but  for  her  society, 
yet  far  from  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  of  the 
propriety  of  his  continuing  to  seek  it.  At 
length,  one  morning  that  he  called  in  Charles 
Street,  to  know  if  he  might  accompany  Ade- 
laide and  her  brother  in  their  ride,  he  was  so 
depressed  in  spirits,  that  she  could  not  avoid 
asking  him  with  some  appearance  of  anxiety, 
if  he  was  unwell. 

"  I  am,  indeed.   Miss   Marston,""  exclaimed 
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he,  forgetting  for  a  moment  his  resolutions 
of  prudence  in  the  emotions  which  the  kind 
manner  of  her  inquiry  had  conjured  up,  "  but 
not  in  body ;  I  am  ill  in  mind,  displeased  and 
angry  with  myself,  for  wanting  the  courage, 
when  my  duty  and  inclinations  clash,  to  sacri- 
fice the  latter  to  the  former  ;  but  I  cannot  do 
so, — were  my  life  the  forfeit." 

He  spoke  hastily  and  passionately ;  Adelaide 
made  no  reply,  she  did  not  even  raise  her  eyes 
from  the  ground.  Warenne  looked  at  her 
earnestly  for  a  moment,  then  feeling,  that  as 
they  were  at  present  circumstanced,  he  had 
said  either  too  much  or  too  little,  he  resolved 
to  proceed.  He  could  not,  however,  utterly 
control  the  contradictory  impulses  which  dis- 
tracted his  mind,  and  his  words  appeared  to 
flow^  from  despair,  and  scorn  of  his  own  pre- 
sumption, rather  than  from  love. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  he,  "is  not  a  man  unjustifi- 
able who  would  have  another  submit  to  sacri- 
fices for  his  own  welfare  ?" 

He  paused  for  her  answer.  Adelaide  pitied 
him  from  her  soul;  she  felt  how  much  mental 
agony   he  must   have   endured,    ere   he  could 
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thus,  on  a  point  where  his  whole  happiness  was 
at  stake,  so  frame  his  questions  as  if  he  wished 
her  to  decide  against  him.  She  therefore  re- 
plied timidly  and  evasively, 

"  Surely,  Colonel  Warenne.  this  must  de- 
pend very  much  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  on  the  extent  of  injury  to  be  inflicted, 
and  the  degree  of  advantage  to  be  obtained." 

"True,'' rejoined  he,  his  voice  gradually  losing 
its  tone  of  bitterness  and  becoming  mournfully 
tender — "  true,**'  said  he,  "  and  I  cannot  disguise 
from  myself,  that  though  the  benefit  to  myself 
would  be  inexpressibly  great — greater  far  than 
I  have  any  right  to  hope  for,  yet  the  injury 
which  I  should  inflict  would  be  certain  and 
considerable.  Would  to  Heaven  I  could  come 
to  a  contrary  conclusion,  but  I  cannot."  He 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands  on  the  table  which 
stood  before  him  ;  a  second  afterwards,  how- 
ever, he  looked  up,  with  a  deep  flush  crimson- 
ing his  very  brow,  and  continued  in  a  hurried 
manner :  "  I  cannot,  however,  renounce  my 
chance.'' 

Henry's  voice  at  this  instant  was  heard  at 
the    door,     and    Warenne    ceased     abruptly. 
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Henry  came  to  tell  Adelaide  that  her  aunt 
was  waiting  for  her  below  in  her  carriage. 
Adelaide  obeyed  the  summons,  and  with  a 
lighter  heart  than  she  had  borne  for  many 
days,  ran  down  the  stairs  to  her  aunt.  "  He 
must  speak  out  now,"  thought  she  ;  "  he  must 
confess  his  love ;"  and  in  the  certainty  that 
an  explanation  would  take  place  when  next 
they  met,  she  forgave  Henry  his  interruption 
of  their  interview. 

Warenne  departed  under  the  influence  of 
very  different  feelings.  He  was  ashamed  of 
his  own  irresolution,  and  afraid  that  he  had 
acted  dishonourably  in  betraying  the  state  of 
his  mind  to  Adelaide.  Ere  he  reached  his 
lodgings,  however,  the  very  consciousness  of 
having  committed  himself  relieved  his  breast 
of  much  anxiety.  He  had  not  again  to  weigh 
the  value  of  the  different  arguments  which  love 
and  honour  suggested,  for  the  adoption  of  one 
line  of  conduct,  or  the  other.  Henceforth  he 
had  one  only  measure  to  embrace,  viz.  to  lay 
his  fortunes,  such  as  they  were,  at  Miss  Mars- 
ton''s  feet.  He  resolved  to  try  his  fate  on  the 
following  morning. 

VOL.  II.  G 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Est-il  point  vray,  ou  si  je  I'ay  songe, 

Qu'il  m'est  besoin  m*eloigner  ou  distraire 

De  votre  amour,  et  en  prendre  conge  1 

Las  !  je  le  veux,  et  ne  le  puis  faire — 

Que  dis-je,  veux  !    Non,  c'est  tout  le  contraire, 

Faire  le  puis,  et  ne  le  puis  vouloir. 

Atiril'uted  to  FRANfois  l^r. 

The  next  day  accordingly  at  an  early  hour, 
Warenne  sought  the  residence  of  Lord  Fram- 
lingham  in  Charles  Street,  when,  on  his  knock- 
ing at  the  door,  the  servant  who  opened  it 
presented  him  with  a  note  from  Henry,  stating, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  night  an 
express  had  reached  them  from  Epworth 
Castle,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Honoria  Epworth, 
who  was  Adelaide's  godmother,  desiring  them 
to  set  off  immediately  if  they  wished  to  find 
her  alive,  and  that  his  sister  and  himself  were 
in  the  act  of  commencing  their  journey  at  the 
moment  at  which  he  wrote. 
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Poor  Warenne,  who  had  hoped  to  ascertain 
his  future  destiny  before  he  again  quitted 
Charles  Street,  was  sadly  disappointed  at  this 
intelligence.  The  evil,  however,  was  without 
remedy,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retrace  his  steps 
towards  home,  there  to  await  the  hour  of  their 
return  in  all  the  misery  of  suspense.  During 
this  period  he  received  the  following  letter 
from  Frank  : 

"  MY    DEAR    BROTHER, 

"  Who  do  you  think  has  just  called  upon 
me  ?  Henry  Marston.  I  never  was  so  sur- 
prised in  my  life.  He  tells  me  that  he  came 
the  night  before  last  to  Ep worth  Castle  with 
his  sister,  to  attend  the  death-bed  of  poor 
old  Mrs.  Honoria  Ep  worth.  She  died  a  very 
few  hours  after  their  arrival,  and  has  left  every 
thing  she  possessed  to  INIiss  Marston.  Henry 
says  his  sister  will  not  have  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand a  year,  besides  the  old  castle,  which  is 
beautiful;  —  did    you    see   it    when    you    were 

here  ? it  is  not  more  than  two  miles  from  this 

town.     What  a  charming  godmother  !     I  wish 

nevertheless  that  she  had  given  Henry  a  slice 
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of  her  property,  for  though  he  will  eventually 
be  Lord  Framlingham,  and  rich,  yet  he  would 
do  great  credit  to  a  few  thousands  a  year  in 
the  interim.  He  and  his  sister  remain  at  the 
castle  till  after  the  funeral,  when  they  return 
to  London.  When  are  we  to  see  you  again  ? 
Stuart  rides  in  often  from  Oldham,  and  gives 
a  good  report  of  the  two  troops  he  has  there, 
and  I  can  do  the  same  of  the  officers  and  men 
at  Calbury.  I  command  the  four  troops  you 
left  under  my  orders  with  a  species  of  sedate 
authority  deserving,  though  I  say  it,  of  much 
admiration.  I  have  only  one  little  equippte  to 
tell  of,  which  is  that  I  have  fallen  desperately 
in  love,  and  that  my  love  is  returned ;  do  not 
be  frightened,  Gerald,  Vobjet  is  a  blind  Irish- 
woman, who  sells  cakes  and  bullseyes  on  the 
sort  of  boulevard  there  is  to  this  town.  She 
is  my  delight,  but  our  loves  are  too  long,  so 
God  bless  you  ! 

"  Oh  !  I  have  forgotten  the  most  important 
portion  of  my  letter,  which  is,  that  I  am 
making  great  preparations  for  the  coming 
hunting  season.  I  have  sold  Croppie,  and 
bought   two  clippers,  and  I  want   you    to   let 
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me  be  doing  something  in  your  stable.  I 
should  positively  be  a  happier  man  if  I  might 
rescue  your  two  old  horses'  tails  from  their 
degraded  state  of  switch,  and  square  them  a 
little.     Once  more,  God  bless  you. 

"  Your  affectionate  brother,         F.  W." 

Warenne  at  first  read  over  this  letter  from 
his  brother  with  pleasure,  and  natural  delight 
at  the  increased  prosperity  of  his  friends,  but  a 
second  perusal  of  it  filled  him  with  anxiety  and 
doubt.  Was  there  not  now  an  insuperable 
barrier  raised  against  his  pretensions  to  Ade- 
laide ?  If  indeed  he  had  made  known  his  pas- 
sion, it  were  not  impossible  that  a  woman  with 
her  nobleness  of  spirit  might  only  regard  the 
addition  to  her  fortune  as  a  means  of  increasing 
their  mutual  happiness.  But  could  he  with 
honour  ask  her  hand  for  the  first  time  under 
these  changed  circumstances  ?  Must  he  not 
appear  to  her,  and  to  the  world,  a  contempt- 
able  fortune  hunter,  who  could  live  in  her 
society  for  weeks,  and  find  her  only  worthy 
of  attention  when  she  became  an  heiress  ? 

"  O,  Frank  !"  cried  he  aloud,  as  he  paced  his 
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room  despondingly,  "  your  gay  letter  is  a 
bitter  one  to  me.  I  must  learn  to  tread  in  the 
dust  the  bright  visions  fancy  had  formed  ;  to 
crush  my  aspiring  hopes,  and  with  blighted 
prospects,  and  a  broken  heart,  to  banish  my- 
self from  that  sweet  presence  in  which  I  would 
fain  have  passed  my  days — but  better  that,  than 
dishonour.  There  is  no  spot  as  yet  on  my 
name,  and  I  will  not  now  sully  it.  Yes,  the 
die  is  cast,  I  will  rejoin  my  regiment." 

Though  Warenne  thus  briefly  settled  the 
part  which  it  became  him  to  act  in  this 
emergency,  it  cost  him  many  an  hour  of  bitter 
anguish  before  he  could  carry  his  resolution 
into  effect.  He  had  never  really  loved  before, 
and  he  now  loved  with  his  whole  soul ;  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  his  love  was  an  essential  portion  of 
his  existence,  and  that  to  tear  it  from  his  breast, 
was  almost  to  destroy  within  him  the  principle 
of  vitality.  He  wrote  however  to  Frank,  to 
say,  that  he  should  join  him  in  a  few  days: 
went  to  the  Horse-Guards  to  inquire  if  they 
projected  any  alteration  in  the  quarters  of  his 
regiment  (for  Calbury  was  not  a  town  in  which 
troops    were    usually    stationed),    or   had   any 
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orders  for  him  with  respect  to  their  particular 
employment,  and  called  on  Lord  Framlingham 
to  inform  him  of  his  determination. 

The  old  Lord  received  him  with  much  civi- 
lity, but,  as  it  appeared  to  Warenne,  with  less 
than  his  usual  cordiality.  There  was  also  a 
degree  of  earnestness  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  encouraged  him  to  quit  town  immediately, 
and  assured  him  that  government  had  received 
accounts  of  a  very  unpleasant  spirit  pervading 
the  neighbourhood  of  Calbury. 

Warenne  could  not  help  perceiving  that  his 
absence  was  desired.  In  truth.  Lord  Fram- 
lingham immediately  upon  Adelaide's  increase 
of  fortune  had  begun  to  renew  the  views  of 
aggrandisement,  which  he  had  reluctantly  laid 
aside  ;  and  conceiving  that  Warenne  might 
very  possibly  prove  an  impediment  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  schemes,  he  sincerely  wished  him  out 
of  the  way.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  strictly  con- 
sonant with  the  gratitude  he  professed  towards 
Warenne  for  his  kindness  to  Henry,  to  repel 
attentions  which  he  had  hitherto  tacitly  en- 
couraged ;  but  in  his  anxiety  to  accomplish  his 
purposes  with  respect  to  Adelaide,  he  did  not 
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much  regard  her  lover's  feelings,  and  certainly 
assumed  not  a  delicacy  which  he  did  not 
possess. 

Warenne  was  intensely  hurt  by  Lord  Fram- 
lingham's  manner.  Was  he  already  deemed 
an  intruder?  It  was  indeed  time  for  him  to 
depart ;  he  would  only  see  Adelaide  once  again 
and  bid  her  farewell  for  ever. 

The  travellers  returned,  and  Henry  having 
heard  from  his  father  of  Warenne''s  determina- 
tion to  rejoin  the  regiment,  proceeded  imme- 
ately  to  his  lodgings,  to  propose  their  quitting 
London  together,  his  own  leave  of  absence 
being  on  the  point  of  expiring. 

After  their  first  greetings  were  over,  and 
Henry  had  had  time  for  closer  observation,  he 
was  much  struck  with  an  appearance  of  ill- 
health,  and  with  a  degree  of  severity  of  manner 
in  Warenne ;  he  loved  him,  however,  too  sin- 
cerely, and  respected  him  too  highly,  to  ven- 
ture a  remark  on  the  change  that  had  occurred. 
He  at  once  entered  upon  the  object  of  his  visit, 
and  soon  concluded  an  arrangement  for  their 
travelling  together  to  Calbury;  then  thinking 
it  probable  Warenne  in   his  present  state    of 
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mind  would  rather  be  alone,  he  begged  him 
to  call  in  Charles  Street  the  following  morning, 
to  see  him  and  Adelaide,  who  was  not,  he  said, 
so  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  her  godmother,  with 
whom  she  had  never  lived,  as  to  shut  the  door 
upon  old  friends ;  and  with  an  affectionate  pres- 
sure of  the  hand  wished  him  good-b^ye. 

Warenne  shook  the  offered  hand,  accepted 
the  invitation,  stood  for  a  moment  after  his 
departure  with  a  bewildered  air,  then  hurried 
forth  to  occupy  his  attention  with  professional 
avocations,  for  he  durst  not  give  way  to  the 
feelings  that  invitation  had  awakened,  or  to 
reflect  in  solitude  on  the  impending  wretched- 
ness of  the  morrow. 

The  morrow  came,  and  about  the  hour 
Henry  had  mentioned  as  that  at  which  his 
sister  would  probably  receive  him,  Warenne 
found  himself  in  Charles  Street.  Henry  was 
alone  in  the  drawing-room  when  he  entered, 
but  in  a  few  minutes  Adelaide  joined  them. 
She  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  anxiety 
occasioned  by  the  melancholy  scenes  she  had 
so  lately  witnessed,  and  was  pale  and  languid, 
but  the  snowy  whiteness  of  her  brow  accorded 
G  5 
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well  with  the  serious  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance, and  poor  Warenne  thought  he  had 
never  seen  her  look  so  lovely.  She  received 
him  kindly,  for  satisfied  that  he  loved  her,  she 
saw  no  reason  for  controlling  the  natural  im- 
pulse of  her  heart ;  and  for  some  little  time 
the  whole  party  conversed  on  the  events  which 
had  taken  place  without  hesitation,  if  not  with 
cheerfulness.  After  a  while,  Henry,  who 
shrewdly  suspected  the  state  of  his  sister's 
and  of  his  friend's  affections,  found  some  excuse 
for  quitting  the  room,  and  requesting  Warenne 
to  await  his  return,  left  him  with  Adelaide. 
The  conversation  flagged — presently  ceased  al- 
together— Warenne,  firm  to  his  purpose,  but, 
much  as  that  purpose  had  already  cost  him, 
knowing  not  until  this  instant,  the  utter  misery 
he  was  about  to  entail  upon  himself,  could  not 
bring  himself  to  speak.  Adelaide's  spirits  had 
not  regained  their  usually  cheerful  flow,  and 
their  depression  was  increased  by  his  manifest 
uneasiness.  The  awkwardness  of  their  situation 
each  moment  became  greater ;  at  length  Wa- 
renne, making  an  effort,  in  a  hurried  manner 
uttered  some   common-place  remark  on  an  in- 
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different  subject,  Adelaide  gave  the  necessary 
assent,  and  again  there  was  silence.  He  made 
a  second  and  a  third  attempt,  but  with  no 
better  success.  He  now  grew  confused,  and 
spoke  at  random  upon  every  topic  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  over-excited  mind,  until 
Adelaide,  who  could  not  but  recollect  the  very 
different  manner  in  which  their  last  interview 
had  concluded,  knew  not  what  to  think.  As 
she  looked,  however,  on  his  flushed  cheek,  and 
unsteady  eye  that  would  not  meet  her's,  a 
suspicion  of  the  truth  flashed  across  her  mind. 
Could  it  be,  that  he  had  formed  so  unworthy 
an  opinion  of  her,  as  to  conceive  that  her  af- 
fections could  be  influenced  by  her  accession  of 
fortune  ? — a  moment's  reflection  assured  her 
that  his  generous  nature  would  spurn  the 
thought,  yet  how,  since  she  knew  not  that  her 
father  had  almost  turned  him  from  his  door, 
was  she  to  interpret  his  behaviour?  She  was 
hurt,  and  angry  with  him,  and  even,  as  by 
degrees  she  obtained  a  clearer  insight  into  his 
feelings,  could  not  altogether  divest  herself  of 
indignation,  though  she  pitied  his  sufferings. 
He  might,  she  thought,  if  he  really  loved  her, 
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sacrifice  for  her  sake  his  fantastic  notions  of 
honour,  for  so  they  then  seemed  to  her,  and 
let  her  decide  for  herself  whether,  or  not,  she 
thought  his  hand  worth  acceptance.  She  be- 
came colder  and  more  formal,  until  at  length, 
Warenne,  unable  to  endure  any  longer  her 
altered  looks  and  his  own  excessive  wretched- 
ness, hastily  left  the  room  in  the  full  conviction 
that  he  had  injured  himself  in  her  esteem,  and 
caused  her  to  think  ill  of  him  by  the  very 
course,  which,  at  the  price  of  his  own  happi- 
ness, he  had  deemed  it  his  duty  to  pursue. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Henry  and  Warenne 
quitted  London  for  Calbury. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

How  fair  thy  vales,  thy  hills  how  beautiful ! 

The  sun  who  sheds  on  thee  his  parting  smiles, 

Sees  not  in  all  his  wide  career  a  scene 

Lovelier,  nor  more  exuberantly  blessed 

By  bounteous  earth  and  heaven. 

The  time  has  been  when  happy  was  their  lot, 

Who  had  their  birthright  here. 

SouTHEv's  Roderick. 

The  state  of  the  agricultural  population 
around  Calbury  at  the  time  of  the  return  of 
the  two  friends  to  their  regiment,  was  by  no 
means  such,  in  outward  appearance  at  least,  as 
to  justify  the  apprehensions  which,  according 
to  Lord  Framlingham,  were  entertained  by  the 
government.  The  greater  demand  for  labour, 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  wages,  which 
the  summer  had  occasioned,  seemed  to  have 
extinguished  the  stormy  passions  kindled  by 
cold,  hunger,  and  compulsory  idleness. 

The  country  itself  looked  bright  and  gay, 
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and  the  fields  with  their  rich  crops  of  corn, 
gave  promise  of  plenty,  comfort,  and  tranquil- 
lity. Warenne  was  tempted  to  hope  that  the 
fear  of  disturbance  was  ill-founded,  and  that 
the  symptoms  of  insubordination,  on  which  it 
was  grounded,  had  arisen  from  a  temporary 
pressure,  which  was  past  and  would  not  recur. 
The  first  hours  after  their  arrival  were  dedi- 
cated to  the  inspection  of  the  troops,  the  order 
and  discipline  of  which  were  highly  commend- 
ed, to  Frank'*s  infinite  delight. 

This  necessary  duty  concluded,  the  two  bro- 
thers and  Henry  retired  to  Warenne's  apart- 
ments, and  Warenne  called  on  Frank  to  give 
some  account  of  his  proceedings  during  the 
time  he  had  held  the  command  of  the  regiment. 

"  Why,  I  have  had  but  a  dullish  sejour  in 
this  place,  I  must  say,""  replied  Frank ;  "  my 
chief  occupation  has  been  to  preserve  my  dig- 
nity, and  if  it  were  not,  that  once  or  twice  I 
have  been  seduced  into  a  smile  by  the  earnest 
admiration  of  sundry  blue  and  black  eyes 
which  encounter  me  in  my  perambulations,  I 
should  say  I  had  succeeded  admirably.  People 
assert,  that  the  labourers  in  the  neighbourhood 
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are  discontented,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  per- 
ceive it.  I  see  them  on  a  Sunday  as  happy  as 
beer  and  love  can  make  them.  They  are  not 
refined,  perhaps,  in  their  mode  of  carrying  on 
the  war,  and  the  fastidious  might  think  it  un- 
sentimental at  least,  if  not  indecorous,  in  the 
women,  to  wait  round  the  doors  of  the  public- 
houses,  and  take  possession  of  the  men  as  they 
come  forth  red  with  beer,  and  reeking  with 
tobacco ;  but  I  am  above  such  prejudices,  and 
have  no  doubt  that  the  rogues  enjoy  life  ex- 
tremely.*" 

"  Have  you  observed  no  signs  of  an  evil 
spirit  abroad  in  other  quarters?"  interrupted 
Warenne. 

"  Faith  none,"  rejoined  Frank,  "  unless  you 
deem  such  the  curious  specimens  of  division  of 
labour  which  have  been  displayed  here  lately 
by  the  beggars  and  trampers.  In  former  times, 
it  was  thought  that  one  man  might  sell,  if  not 
make,  many  bundles  of  matches.  Now,  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  two  men  to  be  occu- 
pied in  the  sale  of  one  bundle ;  in  the  same 
way,  generally  speaking,  there  are  two  to  hawk 
one  boot  lace,  and  always  two  to  buy  a  hare  skin 
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or  a  rabbit  skin.  Then,  again,  there  are  always 
two  sailors,  who  have  been  shipwrecked  toge- 
ther, and  saved  together,  and  who  have  pre- 
served from  the  wreck  precisely  the  same 
things,  viz.  a  very  clean  white  shirt  and  white 
pair  of  trowsers,  and  for  whom  therefore  one 
story  serves  when  they  ask  your  charity.  I 
never  in  my  life  saw  such  a  number  of  these 
vagabonds  as  now,  and  they  beg  in  a  tone 
which,  in  a  bye  place,  can  hardly  fail  to  alarm 
women,  if  not  men.  Seriously  speaking,  Ge- 
rald, though  it  may  to  you  sound  foolish  to 
say  so,  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  these 
fellows  ;  I  cannot  understand  how  they  all  exist, 
unless  they  have  some  secret  mode  of  obtaining 
a  livelihood,  different  from  the  ostensible  one. 
I  don't  half  like  them,  and  I  do  not  think  my 
better  genius,  Nanny  Rudd,  is  more  pleased 
with  them  than  I  am." 

"  Who  the  devil  is  Nanny  Rudd,  Frank  ?'' 
said  Henry. 

^'  Not  to  know  Nanny,""  continued  Frank, 
"  argues  yourself  unknown.  She  is  the  most 
important  personage  in  the  town,  in  the  eyes  at 
least  of  all  the  little  boys  and  girls  who  play 
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about  its  public  walks.  She  is  the  queen  of 
heart  cakes,  and  buUseyes,  et  Vobjct  de  mes  plus 
tendres  amours.  Do  not  be  frightened,  Gerald 
— she  is  a  dear  blind  old  Irish  beggarwoman,  the 
widow  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Rudd,  whose 
brother  keeps  that  little  ale-house,  the  Rose 
and  Crown,  as  you  enter  the  town  by  the  Lon- 
don road. 

Rudd  was  a  private  in  the  Guards,  and  went 
with  them  to  Egypt  under  Abercromby,  where 
he  was  wounded  and  died.  She  accompanied 
him  thither,  and  nursed  him  till  his  death.  She 
afterwards  herself  unfortunately  caught  the 
ophthalmia,  and  lost  both  her  eyes.  The  officers 
and  men,  with  whom  she  was  a  great  favourite, 
brought  her  carefully  to  England,  and  by  her 
own  wish  settled  her  in  this  place  among  her 
husband's  relations.  She  lives  now  on  a  small 
pension,  with  her  brother-in-law,  who  is  very 
kind  to  her,  and  she  ekes  out  her  little  modicum 
by  the  sale  of  her  cakes.'' 

"  But  what  can  a  blind  old  woman  know  of 
the  state  of  the  country,  or  how  does  it  happen 
that  she  is  a  friend  of  yours?"  interrupted 
Henry. 
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"  You  are  so  impatient,  Henry,*'  replied 
Frank,  "  you  would  know  every-tbing,  and  the 
reasons  thereof  at  once  ;  but  I  shall  not  spoil  the 
story  of  my  best  adventure  during  your  absence, 
to  satisfy  your  impetuous  curiosity.  II  faut 
toujours  commencer  au  commencement.  You 
must  hear  the  narrative  of  our  first  introduc- 
tion, or  you  close  my  lips  for  ever  on  the  subject 
of  Nanny  Rudd  ;  for  if  there  is  an  action  in  the 
course  of  my  military  career  of  which  I  am 
proud,  it  is  the  deed  of  '  derring  do/  as  Ivanhoe 
would  have  called  it,  which  first  won  me  her 
esteem."" 

"  Come,  be  quick  then,"  said  Henry,  laugh- 
ing, "  when,  how,  and  where  did  you  meet  with 
this  wondrous  lady  ?*" 

"  More  questions  !  Henry  ?  you  are  positively 
incorrigible  !  Our  first  acquaintance  was  on 
this  wise:  a  parcel  of  young  urchins  were 
playing  on  the  walk  where  she  usually  sits  with 
her  basket,  and  one  of  them  attempted  to  obtain 
some  of  her  tartlets,  without  going  through  the 
necessary  form  of  paying  for  them.  Nanny, 
who  hears  like  a  mole,  made  a  dash  at  the  young 
rogue,  just  as  he  had  his  hand  in  the  basket, 
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and  seizing  him  with  a  hand  of  iron,  began  to 
thrash  him  well  with  her  stick,  reproving  him 
at  the  same  time  for  his  misconduct  with  a  con- 
siderable flow  of  military  eloquence.  The  other 
boys  came  to  the  rescue.  Nanny  kept  her  hold, 
and  brandished  her  stick.  Their  charge  how- 
ever was  not  to  be  resisted,  they  released  their 
companion,  gained  possession  of  the  basket, 
from  which  Nanny  had  wandered  in  the  struggle, 
and  were  retiring  triumphant,  when  I  reached 
the  field. 

"  In  an  instant  I  flew  to  the  succour  of  the 
discomfited  fair,  routed  her  insulting  foes,  and 
recovered  for  her  her  (empty)  basket.  Caesar 
would  have  said,  Veni,  vidi,  vici!  I  then  led 
her  to  her  old  seat,  and  having  given  her  half- 
a-crown,  was  taking  my  departure,  in  order  to 
enjoy  in  solitude  the  satisfaction  of  having  exhi- 
bited both  valour  and  generosit}^,  when  she  said 
to  me  in  her  own  sweet  accents, 

" '  I  '11  sit  a  bit,  your  honour,  and  catch  my 
wind  ;  them  little  blackguards  bio  wed  me ; — and 
then  I  '11  go  home.  I  11  never  draw  a  half- 
penny the  whole  day,  unless  I  bait  my  basket 
with  a  cake.'     I  asked  her  if  I  could  assist  her 
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on  the  road.  '  No,  no ;  thank  you  all  the 
same,'  continued  she;  'but  if  you'd  just  tell 
me  who  your  own  self  is,  that  corned  in  the 
nick  of  time  to  presarve  me  from  them  childer, 
I  'd  be  obliged  to  you.  You  are  a  soldier, 
by  your  step,  I  can  tell  that  as  well  as  if 
I  saw  you ;  and  an  officer,  by  the  softness  of 
your  voice  and  the  delicacy,  not  to  say  ili- 
gance,  of  your  expressions :'  mark  you  that, 
Henry.  I  told  her  my  name,  rank,  &c.  and 
we  parted.  The  next  day  I  came  to  inquire 
after  her  health,  and  we  had  a  long  gossip 
together  about  her  own  dear  country,  since 
which  I  have  paid  her  a  visit  almost  every  day, 
and  I  flatter  myself  have  entirely  won  her 
heart.  '  Captain  Warenne,'  said  she  to  me 
the  other  day,  '  I  like  you  ;  you  are  always 
very  kind  to  me,  and  can  always  find  time  to 
spake  a  word  or  two  to  me,  which  is  more 
than  many  will  do  to  the  like  of  me.  You 
are  a  soldier,  too.  I  loves  a  soldier.  I  wish 
you  had  been  fut,  for  fut's  more  natural  to 
me;  but  all  can't  bey^^,  and  I'll  never  forget 
you,  if  I  can  do  you  a  good  turn.' " 

"  Your   Nanny   is  charming,"   interrupted 
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Henry ;  "  and  having  heard  her  opinion  of 
you,  I  anri  really  anxious  to  know  what  she 
thinks  of  the  beggars  who  have  moved  your 
spleen." 

"  She  entertains  little  doubt,"  answered 
Frank,  "  that  they  are  the  emissaries  of  some 
evil-disposed  parties  in  the  country,  and  the 
medium  of  communication  between  different 
districts  and  the  metropolis  ;  and  her  conclu- 
sions are  drawn  from  the  remarks  which  she 
has  heard  fall  from  the  labourers  and  me- 
chanics in  this  town,  with  whom  her  brother's 
alehouse  is  a  favourite  place  of  resort." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Warenne  ;  "  and  does  she 
think  that  they  are  likely  to  produce  a  dis- 
turbance V 

"  She  certainly  does,"  replied  Frank  ;  "  for 
about  three  or  four  days  ago,  when  I  paid 
her  a  visit,  she  bade  me  be  cautious  not  to 
be  seen  talking  to  her.  '  I  sits,'  said  she,  '  in 
my  brother's  chimney-corner  of  an  evening, 
with  my  bit  duddeen  ;  and  because  I  'm  blind, 
folks  believe  I  can't  hear.  There  '11  be  a  row 
after  harvest,  or  Nanny  's  a  liar  ;  but  your 
honour  shall  know  in  time.     A'n't  I  a  soldier's 
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widow,  and  bound  to  keep  the  peace  ?  I  '11 
just  reconnoitre  the  ground  for  you  cleverly ; 
but  you  must  not  be  seen  spaking  to  me  daily, 
or  I  '11  be  suspected.  You  can  drop  past  me 
as  you  go  to  see  your  men  at  the  Boot  of  a 
morning  ;  and  if  the  coast  is  clear,  say,  '  Good 
morrow,  Nanny  ;'  you  would  go  to  your  men 
natural  like,  and  then  I  can  asy  tell  you  if  I 
have  larnt  any  news,  without  putting  it  into 
men's  heads  that  I  'm  thick  at  head-quarters.'" 

Warenne  recommended  Frank  to  keep  up 
his  acquaintance  with  Nanny  Rudd,  observing 
that  it  was  only  by  employing  every,  even 
the  humblest  means  in  their  power  of  obtain- 
ing an  insight  into  the  actual  condition  of  the 
country,  that  they  could  hope  to  preserve  tran- 
quillity. His  long  acquaintance  with  a  dis- 
turbed district  had  taught  him,  that  very  fre- 
quently a  little  circumstance  would  better  indi- 
cate the  real  spirit  of  a  population,  than  their 
actions,  as  a  feather  or  a  straw  thrown  into 
the  air  will  more  readily  point  out  the  direc- 
tion of  a  current  of  wind,  than  any  more  pon- 
derous body. 

Warenne   now   turned  his   attention  to  the 
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magistracy  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and 
sought  every  opportunity  of  mixing  in  their 
society ;  in  which  endeavour  Henry  and  Frank 
were  both  of  much  use  to  him  ;  the  former, 
from  the  position  in  which  he  stood  as  brother 
to  the  heiress  of  Epworth,  and  the  latter,  from 
his  having,  during  the  summer,  by  his  gay 
oif-hand  manner,  and  happy  disposition,  made 
himself  a  welcome  guest  at  many  houses  in 
the  vicinity.  To  the  different  persons  of  in- 
fluence, he  suggested  the  advantage  of  arrang- 
ing a  constabulary  force,  upon  the  system  of 
a  noble  lord  in  a  neighbouring  county,  and 
the  propriety  of  their  previously  fixing  on  some 
definite  plan  of  action,  in  case  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  government  for  the  repose  of  the 
country  should  be  realized. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  give  advice, 
and  all  people  hate  it ;  unless  they  have  decided 
on  their  line  of  conduct,  in  which  case  they 
have,  generally  speaking,  no  objection  to  prove 
the  superiority  of  their  own  views  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  those  of  their  advisers.  Warenne,  how- 
ever, was  so  mild,  so  gentle  in  manner,  so  en- 
tirely   free   from   all   appearance  of  dictation. 
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SO  ready  to  listen,  so  well  informed  on  all 
points,  and  so  practical  in  his  measures,  that 
he  succeeded  in  effecting  the  preparations  he 
desired.  By  the  time  harvest  was  over,  his 
precautions  were  completed. 

At  this  period,  Adelaide  and  her  father  were 
daily  expected  at  Epworth,  and  Warenne's 
heart  sunk  within  him  at  the  thought  of  being 
thrown  again  into  her  society,  now  that  their 
relative  position  was  so  changed ;  but  he  was 
not  permitted  to  dwell  long  upon  this  topic 
without  interruption. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

As  there  are  certain  hollow  blasts  of  winds  and  secret  swell- 
ings of  seas  before  a  tempest,  so  are  tliere  in  states. 

Hie  etiam  caecos  instare  tumultus 
Saepe  monet,  fraudesque  et  operta  tumescerebella. 

Lord  Bacon. 

The  head-quarters   of  the   Dragoons 

were,  as  we  have  seen,  at  Calbury ;  two  or 
three  troops  being  stationed  in  the  surrounding 
villages.  An  order  now  arrived  from  the  Horse 
Guards,  directing  that  one  troop  should  be  sent 
to  Fisherton,  a  town  about  forty  miles  distant, 
near  the  sea-coast,  and  tliat  a  second  should 
be  placed  in  some  situation,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible midway  between  Fisherton  and  Calbury, 
in  order  to  preserve  a  ready  communication 
between  these  two  extreme  points. 

To  delegate  to  another  a  duty  incumbent 
on  himself,  was  not  consistent  with  Warenne's 

VOL.  IF.  H 
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character.  He  immediately  sent  forward  his 
servant  with  horses,  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing himself  started  at  an  early  hour,  to  ascertain 
the  best  mode  of  carrying  into  effect  the  in- 
structions which  he  had  received.  His  inten- 
tions were  to  examine  the  locale  of  Fisherton, 
and,  as  far  as  he  could,  to  discover  the  dispo- 
sition and  pursuits  of  the  surrounding  popu- 
lation, so  that  if  any  disturbance  should  arise 
there,  he  might  be  competent  to  act  with  de- 
cision. 

He  found  Fisherton  a  large  straggling  town, 
with  some  appearance  of  wealth,  arising  from 

its  communication  with  the  seaport  of  D , 

by  means  of  the  river  Swale,  irregularly  built, 
though  nearly  divided  into  four  equal  quarters 
by  the  London  and  coast  roads,  which  crossed 
each  other  about  its  centre.  As  he  entered 
by  the  former  of  these  roads,  the  place  pre- 
sented on  either  side  an  imposing  row  of  goodly 
houses;  he  could  perceive,  however,  that  this 
fair  show  was  limited  to  the  principal  streets. 
On  looking  down  the  smaller  streets,  or  rather 
passages  for  they  were  passable  only  by  pe- 
destrians,  which  branched  off  from  the  high- 
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way,  he  could  distinguish  nothing  beyond  the 
ordinary  cottages  of  labourers  and  mechanics. 
On  the  banks  of  the  river  might  be  seen  ware- 
houses and  cranes,  and  other  signs  of  trade, 
but  nowhere  else :  the  rest  of  the  town  bore 
an  ambiguous  character,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
determine  whether  its  prosperity  depended  on 
commerce,  or  agriculture. 

Warenne  rode  into  the  yard  of  the  principal 
inn,  which  occupied  one  of  the  angles  caused 
by  the  junction  of  the  roads,  and  had  large 
gates  opening  into  each  of  them,  intending 
to  establish  himself  there  for  the  night.  Hav- 
ing put  up  his  horses,  he  quickly  sought 
an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  the  land- 
lord, in  the  hope  of  extracting  from  him  some 
information  relative  to  the  state  of  society  in 
the  immediate  environs  of  Fisherton. 

The  communications  of  the  worthy  Boniface 
were  any  thing  but  satisfactory.  He  assured 
Warenne  that  the  labourers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood for  ten  miles  round,  were  a  bad  set  at 
the  best  of  times ;  many  of  them  professional 
smugglers  —  all  of  them  occasionally  engaged 
in  running  goods ;  and  that  at  the  moment 
h2 
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in  which  he  was  speaking,  they  were  in  a  state 
of  great  discontent  and  irritation  from  the  dis- 
tress  incidental   to   the  existing  depression  of 


''  I  'm  sure,  I  hope,''  said  mine  host,  suffi- 
ciently animated  by  the  themcj  to  draw  one 
hand  out  of  his  breeches  pocket,  and  extend 
it  in  an  emphatic  manner,  "  that  they  won't 
break  out,  for  if  they  do,  it  will  be  an  awful 
business.  The  exciseman  what  lodges  at  my 
house,  tells  me  that  they  are  afraid  of  nothing, 
and  care  for  nothing ;  and  then  they  have  such 
means  of  letting  one  another  know  when  any 
thing  is  a- foot.  Lord  bless  you,  sir,  if  there's 
a  smuggling  vessel  makes  a  signal  off  the  coast 
at  dusk,  by  twelve  at  night  there  are  a  thou- 
sand people  collected  near  the  shore  to  run 
the  goods,  and  they  laugh  at  the  Preventive 
Service." 

Warenne  was  inclined  to  suspect,  that  the 
account  given  by  his  landlord  of  the  numbers 
and  desperation  of  the  people  engaged  in  these 
lawless  pursuits  might  be  exaggerated.  There 
was,  however,  evidently  enough  of  truth  in 
the  report  to  make  him  wish  to  send  another 
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troop  to  Fisherton.  But  his  orders  were  posi- 
tive; and  the  officer  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  district  was  one  from  whom 
he  could  not  expect  to  obtain  an  alteration  of 
them.  He  was  a  man  well  known  in  the  army 
for  his  wrong-headed  obstinacy,  and  pertina- 
cious regard  to  the  minutiae  of  military  disci- 
pline. It  was  also  said  of  him,  that  having 
been  in  India  during  the  time  of  the  Peninsu- 
lar war,  and  therefore  without  opportunity  of 
distinguishing  himself  in  any  European  cam- 
paign, he  had  a  mean  jealousy  of  those  who 
had  served  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  was 
disposed  to  treat  them  witli  captiousness,  when 
they  had  the  misfortune  to  be  employed  under 
him.  Warenne  determined,  nevertheless,  to 
write  to  General  ^lapleton  a  respectful  re- 
quest to  be  permitted  to  increase  the  force  at 
Fisherton. 

He  had  been  walking  round  the  town,  and 
was  entering  the  inn-yard  by  the  London  gate- 
way, when  almost  at  the  same  moment  a  gen- 
tleman, on  a  remarkably  neat  well-bred  cob, 
rode  in  from  the  coast  road.  As  they  encoun- 
tered each  other,  the  new  visiter^    who  was  a 
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fresh -coloured  fair  man,  of  about  his  own  age, 
dressed  in  sporting  costume,  looked  at  him  ear- 
nestly. The  countenance  was  familiar  to  him, 
but  he  could  not  recollect  where  he  had  seen  it. 
He  was  in  the  act  of  having  recourse  to  the 
landlord,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its 
owner,  when  the  gentleman  himself,  having 
more  quickly  obtained  his  master''s  address 
from  Warenne's  servant,  came  up  to  him  and 
claimed  his  acquaintance. 

"  Warenne,  how  are  you  ?  You  forget  me, 
I  dare  say,  for  it  is  a  long  time  since  we  last 
met ;  but  I  remembered  you  the  moment  I  saw 
you,  though  I  could  not  give  you  a  name  with- 
out the  assistance  of  John  there.  Do  you  not 
recollect  Jack  Nicholas,  at  Dame  Twyford's, 
just  over  Barn''s  Pool  Bridge,  at  Eton  ?" 

^yarenne  immediately  recalled  to  mind  a 
heavy,  good-natured  boy  of  that  name,  who 
resisted  every  attempt  made  by  his  tutor  to 
instil  into  his  brain  any  classical  lore,  but  who 
was  an  expert  fisherman,  and  not  a  bad  foot- 
ball player. 

Nicholas  continued,  "  What  are  you  doing 
in    this  place?     You  had   much    better  come 
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over  and  dine  with  us.  My  father  lives  little 
more  than  five  miles  from  the  town,  and  will 
give  you  a  hearty  welcome.  Do  come,  we  can 
give  you  a  bed.  Well,  certainly,  I  never 
thought  of  meeting  you  to-day.  How  lucky 
it  was  I  rode  over  to  take  a  look  at  the  fish 
market  !     I  have  got  the  nicest  brill,  too.*" 

Warenne  replied,  that  he  really  should  have 
been  happy  to  accept  his  invitation,  but  that 
his  horses  were  tired  with  their  day's  work,  and 
that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Fisherton  at  a 
very  early  hour  on  the  following  morning. 

"  Oh  !  I  can  arrange  all  these  matters,"  said 
Nicholas.  "  You  shall  have  the  landlord's 
own  nag,  and  a  very  clever  one  it  is,  I  can 
tell  you  —  few  better.  And  if  you  must  be 
off  so  early  to-morrow,  you  can  return  here 
to-night ;  though  if  you  would  stay  all  night 
with  us,  we  should  like  it  better,  and  I  would 
ride  over  with  you  in  the  morning.  I  shall 
most  probably  come  here,  for  to-morrow  is  the 
day  when  our  magistrates  hold  their  weekly 
sessions;  and  if  I  have  nothing  else  to  do,  I 
usually  attend  to  hear  the  news.  That 's  a 
good   fellow,  you  will  come,  I   see.     I  '11   call 
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for  you  in  ten  minutes,  as  soon  as  I  have  seen 
that  our  cart  takes  the  brill."" 

Warenne  having  obtained  a  loan  of  the  land- 
lord's horse,  was  ready  to  join  Nicholas  on 
his  return  from  the  fishmarket.  They  quitted 
the  town  by  the  coast  road,  which  for  rather 
more  than  a  mile  proceeded  in  a  south-easterly 
direction.  It  then  bent  more  to  the  south- 
ward, when  they  quitted  it,  and  proceeded 
along  a  narrow  lane,  with  high  hedges  on  each 
side,  keeping  the  same  course  as  the  portion 
of  the  road  over  which  they  had  already  tra- 
velled. There  was  not  here  much  opportu- 
nity for  observation  ;  and  Warenne,  willingly 
diverting  his  thoughts  from  the  disagreeable 
lucubrations  to  which  his  landlord's  discourse 
had  given  rise,  entered  unreservedly  into  con- 
versation with  his  old  schoolfellow.  He  an- 
swered Nicholas's  questions  concerning  his  dif- 
ferent campaigns,  and  in  return  sought  to  ex- 
tract from  him  the  history  of  his  past  and  pre- 
sent life. 

"  You  went,"  said  he,"  to  Oxford,  if  I  recol- 
lect rightly,  after  you  left  Eton." 
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"  Yes,  I  did,"  answered  Nicholas,  "  and  1 
liked  it  much  ;  it  just  suited  me.  I  hardly 
ever  attended  a  lecture;  and  I  kept  three  very 
clever  hunters  in  full  work  —  but  it  was  too 
happy  a  state  to  last.  The  old  Dean  of  Christ- 
church,  when  I  had  been  there  little  more  than 
a  year,  gave  me  a  hint  which  I  might  not  mis- 
interpret, that  I  had  better  see  the  world ;  and 
my  father  made  me  travel  through  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  which  was  all  the  world  Buonaparte 
would  let  a  man  see  in  those  days,  unless  he 
turned  soldier  and  went  to  Spain.  This  was 
dull  work,  though  every  now  and  then  I  got 
some  good  fishing,  and  once  or  twice  some 
capital  grouse-shooting  ;  so  I  returned  home  as 
quickly  as  I  could,  and  have  been  living  with 
my  father  here  at  the  Plashetts,  for  that 's  the 
name  of  our  place,  ever  since.  I  have  four  as 
nice  hunters  as  you  ever  saw,  and  get  plenty 
of  shooting  and  trout-fishing,  without  going  a 
yard  off  his  manors,  so  I  make  it  out  pretty 
well.  If  it  happens  any  day  that  I  neither  hunt, 
fish,  nor  shoot,  I  trot  over  to  Fisherton,  to 
see  what  fish  there  is  in  the  market.'"* 
H  5 
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Warenne  smiled  at  the  complacency  with 
which  Nicholas  reviewed  his  useless  life.  "  Are 
you  not  a  magistrate  ?"  inquired  he. 

"  No,"  replied  his  friend,  "  they  wished  to 
make  me  one,  but  I  have  refused  myself  to  every 
application  on  the  subject.  There  is  no  fun  in 
being  interrupted  at  all  hours  of  the  day  by 
a  pack  of  greasy  fellows,  making  complaints 
against  each  other  for  assaults  in  their  drunken 
squabbles  overnight ;  nor  in  being  condemned  to 
sit  from  eleven  o'clock  to  six  one  day  in  every 
week,  to  hear  the  idle  blackguards  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes  abuse  their  overseers.  No, 
thank  you,  said  I,  I  am  not  going  to  be  one  of 
your  '  glorious  unpaid,**  with  the  press  firing 
into  me  for  every  little  mistake  I  might  make, 
and  never  giving  me  credit  for  the  sacrifice  of 
my  time  and  comfort ;   I  know  better."' 

By  this  time  the  character  of  the  road  had 
undergone  some  change.  The  hedges  had  dis- 
appeared, and  instead  of  the  narrow  trough,  if 
I  may  so  term  it,  in  which  they  had  been  tra- 
velling, wherein  their  view  was  limited  to  the 
hot  sun  and  clear  sky  above  them,  they  had 
now,  on  either  side,  a  broad  strip  of  waste  land, 
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beyond  which,  to  the  north,  lay  a  large  extent 
of  wild  low  brushwood  ;  while  to  the  south 
there  were  some  newly  inclosed  fields.  Pre- 
sently all  signs  of  arable  cultivation  ceased, 
and  they  came  out  on  a  wide  common.  Just  at 
this  point,  the  road  bent  rather  more  to  the 
southward,  and  the  line  of  brushwood  going 
off  from  it  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  then 
sweeping  round  to  the  east,  till  it  joined  some 
large  trees,  formed  a  sort  of  boundary  to  the 
waste. 

"  Mark  this  corner  of  the  brushwood,""  said 
Nicholas,  "  that  you  may  not  miss  your  way 
as  you  return  to-night,  for  we  now  leave  the 
road,  and  cross  the  common  to  those  trees 
where  the  brushwood  closes  in  again.  The 
Plashetts  lie  very  nearly  due  east  of  Fisherton, 
and  the  carriage  road  is  a  mile  round.  From 
those  trees  there  is  an  avenue  leading  directly 
to  the  house." 

Warenne  took  due  note  of  the  bearings  of 
the  ground,  and  they  proceeded.  When  they 
had  passed  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
common,  the  turf,  which  hitherto  had  been  soft 
and  swampy,  became  firm  ;  and  Warenne,  whose 
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powers  of  observation  had  been  called  into  play 
by  Nicholas's  late  caution,  remarked  that  it 
bore  signs  of  having  been  much  trodden. 

*'  Have  you  had  a  fair  here,  or  races  ?''  asked 
he  of  Nicholas. 

''  No,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  the  sheep,  I  believe, 
keep  unmolested  possession  of  the  common 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  But  why  do 
you  inquire  ?" 

Warenne  simply  answered  that  the  grass 
appeared  trampled,  and  turned  the  conversa- 
tion. They  soon  reached  the  Plashetts ;  and 
Nicholas,  the  elder,  greeted  his  son's  friend 
with  a  hearty  welcome.  He  was  a  cheerful, 
light-hearted  old  gentleman,  and  the  evening 
passed  pleasantly,  if  not  gaily. 
'  About  ten  oVlock  Warenne  remounted  his 
horse,  and  at  a  gentle  pace  began  to  retrace  his 
road  to  Fisherton.  The  moon  was  just  rising, 
but  it  was  a  cloudy  night,  and  a  sharp  south- 
wester  blew  directly  in  his  face.  As  he  en- 
tered the  avenue,  he  could  not  help  recalling 
to  mind  the  state  of  the  grass  on  the  firmer 
part  of  the  common  ;  his  reflections  upon  it 
caused   him  some  anxiety.     He  had   never,  he 
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thought,  seen  ground  so  trodden,  but  on  places 
where  soldiers  were  drilled  and  exercised. 
Could  it  be  that  there  was  truth  in  the  report 
which  he  had  heard,  that  the  labourers  held 
nightly  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  training 
themselves  to  the  use  of  arms  ?  As  the  idea 
presented  itself,  he  hugged  the  trees  to  the 
southward  more  closely,  so  as  to  envelope  him- 
self completely  in  their  shade.  Presently  he 
fancied  that  he  heard  in  the  wind  the  sounds  of 
steps  and  voices.  He  stopped,  and  listened 
with  attention,  and  soon  became  certain  of  the 
fact ;  they  seemed  however  to  proceed  from 
persons  at  some  distance.  He  advanced  slowly, 
trusting  to  the  wind  to  drown  the  noise  of  his 
horse's  hoofs.  Again  he  stopped,  the  sounds 
reached  him  more  plainly.  Using  now  still 
greater  caution,  he  pushed  forward  towards 
the  edge  of  the  common,  and  he  there  beheld 
the  realization  of  his  worst  fears. 

By  tile  light  of  the  moon,  which  fell  fully 
and  clearly  on  the  open  space,  he  saw  a  con- 
siderable body  of  men,  marching  backwards 
and  forwards,  dividing  and  subdividing  them- 
selves, then  reuniting  again  ;  in  a  word,  going 
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through  a  regular  system  of  drill,  though  not 
perhaps  with  military  exactness.  He  watched 
them  for  some  time,  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
(heir  number,  &c.  Sic.  till  he  conceived  it  likely 
that  they  would  soon  disperse. 

It  then  became  a  question  with  him,  how  he 
himself  should  proceed.  He  was  unwilling  to 
return  to  the  Plashetts,  and  alarm  its  inmates 
by  acquainting  them  with  the  true  reason  of  his 
return.  He  could  not  cross  the  common,  for 
in  that  case  he  should  have  to  pass  through  the 
very  centre  of  the  persons  collected  ;  he  dared 
not  to  await  the  breaking  up  of  their  assem- 
blage, lest  some  of  the  men  should  come  upon 
him  in  their  way  to  their  cottages,  which  of 
course  lay  scattered  about  in  every  direction. 
He  did  not  hesitate  long  ;  he  remembered  that 
a  few  hundred  yards  back  he  had  passed  three 
or  four  large  single  trees,  which  stood  out  on 
the  broad  glade  between  the  two  lines  of  elms 
which  formed  the  avenue,  making,  as  it  were, 
agate  to  the  pass.  To  that  point  he  quickly 
retraced  his  steps,  and  seizing  a  moment  when 
the  moon  was  obscured,  crossed  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  avenue  ;  then  forcing  his  horse  into 
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the  brushwood,  he  made  his  way  through  it  in 
the  direction  of  the  lane  he  had  travelled  in  the 
morning,  and  continued  his  course,  carefully 
avoiding  too  near  an  approach  to  the  exterior 
of  the  wood  which  was  lighted  up  by  the  moon, 
until  he  reached  the  hedge  which  separated  it 
from  the  road.  There,  thinking  himself  safe,  or 
at  all  events  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the 
men  at  exercise  to  be  discovered,  he  dragged 
his  horse  through  the  fence,  and  remounting 
him,  galloped  as  quickly  as  he  could  to  Fish- 
erton. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Concerning  the  materials  of  sedition,  it  is  a  thing  well  to  be 
considered  ;  for  the  surest  way  to  prevent  seditions  (if  the  times 
do  bear  it),  is  to  take  away  the  matter  of  them  ;  for  if  there  be 
fuel  prepared,  it  is  hard  to  tell  whence  the  spark  shall  come  that 
shall  set  it  on  fire. 

Lord  Bacon. 

The  insight  which  this  adventure  gave  Co- 
lonel Warenne  into  the  real  state  of  the  coun- 
try, induced  him  to  alter  his  plans.  Instead  of 
setting  oiF  for  Calbury  at  an  early  hour  the 
following  morning,  he  determined  that  it  would 
be  more  advisable  for  him  to  remain  at  Fish- 
erton  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  in  order 
to  see  Nicholas,  and  put  him  on  his  guard,  and 
also  to  obtain  through  him  some  acquaintance 
with  the  magistrates,  who  were  about  to  meet 
there  on  that  day,  and  who  were  those  to  whom 
he  must  look  for  co-operation,  in  the  event  of 
any  commotion. 
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About  eleven  o'clock  the  next  day,  Nicholas 
rode  into  Fisherton,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
Warenne  still  at  the  inn. 

"  What,  not  ofF  yet  P"'  said  he,  "  you  might 
as  well  have  slept  at  the  Plashetts;  our  beds 
are  as  well  aired  as  those  of  mine  host  here." 

Warenne  requested  him  to  come  to  his  room, 
and  recounted  to  him  what  he  had  seen  on  the 
preceding  night.  Nicholas  was  startled,  if  not 
alarmed  at  hearing  of  such  preparations  for 
tumult  in  his  own  immediate  vicinity. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  .?"  said  he,  "  it  is  ex- 
tremely disagreeable  !  My  poor  sisters  will  be 
friorhtened    out    of  their    wits.       Cannot    some 

CT 

means  be  found  to  put  a  stop  to  such  proceed- 
ings .?" 

Warenne  doubted  whether  an  attempt  to  pre- 
vent the  meetings,  would  not  have  the  effect  of 
setting  the  people  on  their  guard,  without  deter- 
ring them  from  their  purpose,  and  was  rather 
inclined  to  watch  them,  so  as  in  some  measure 
to  discover  their  intentions,  when  it  might  be 
easy  to  baffle  them. 

"If  indeed,"  said  he,  "we  knew  what  griev- 
ances pressed  most  heavily  upon  the  labourers. 
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we  might,  by  relieving  them,  be  able  to  repress 
the  disposition  to  riot,  and  escape  the  necessity 
of  having  recourse  to  coercion." 

"  One  need  not  go  far  to  find  their  griev- 
ances," interrupted  Nicholas;  "  the  poor  fellows 
are  not  half  paid  ;  the  farmers  only  give  them 
wages  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together, 
and  whatsoever  else  they  require  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  families,  is  made  up  to  them  by 
the  parish,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their 
children.  Thus  they  are,  every  one  of  them, 
made  paupers ;  and  the  consequence  is  they 
work  as  paupers.  The  farmers  quarrel  with 
them  for  their  idleness,  and  the  overseers  de- 
vise schemes  for  making  them  earn,  as  they 
term  it,  the  pittance  they  allow  them.  About 
a  fortnight  ago,  as  I  passed  through  Oathamp- 
stead,  I  saw  a  man  marching  fifteen  or  twenty 
others  up  and  down  the  village,  and  on  my 
inquiring  the  reason  of  this  proceeding,  I  was 
told  that  the  men  were  out  of  regular  em- 
ploy, and  that  the  overseer,  resolving  that 
they  should  do  something  for  their  money,  had 
given  one  of  them  who  was  a  militia  man  a 
pot  of  beer  to   act   as  corporal  over  the  rest, 
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and  drill  them.  They  will  have  enough  of  the 
drilling  system  now,  I  reckon." 

"Could  you  put  an  end  to  such  fatal  mis- 
takes as  these,  "  Warenne  resumed,  "  you  would 
do  more  to  quell  the  turbulent  spirit  of  which 
I  fear  we  shall  soon  see  some  melancholy  in- 
dications, than  if  you  were  to  quarter  a  regi- 
ment of  soldiers  in  each  village.  But  now  you 
must  give  me  some  information  on  another 
point.  What  magistrate  had  I  better  apply  to 
in  case  of  a  disturbance  in  this  neighbourhood  ? 
Who  will  be  most  disposed  to  act  in  concert 
with  me,  and  assist  me  in  repressing  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  know  who  is  the  best  man  for  you," 
answered  Nicholas — "  at  least  in  my  opinion  ; 
Charley  Seaforth ;  but  you  shall  judge  for 
yourself,  if  you  will  wait  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  The  magistrates  meet  in  the  old  ball- 
room of  the  inn  here  at  twelve ;  we  will  get 
our  friend  the  landlord  to  admit  us  first  into 
the  gallery,  where  the  musicians  sit  when  there 
is  a  ball,  and  make  our  observations,  after 
which  we  can  descend,  and  I  will  introduce 
you  to  any  or  all  of  the  bench,  as  you  please." 

Warenne  gladly  acceded  to  his  friend's  pro- 
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posal,  and  they  were  soon  seated  in  the  orches- 
tra Nicholas  had  described,  which,  though  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  room  to  that  at  which 
the  magistrates  sat,  was  yet  sufficiently  near  to 
them,  to  enable  its  inmates  to  hear  all  that  was 
going  on.  The  magistrates  recognised  Nicholas 
as  one  of  the  intruders  upon  their  deliberations, 
and  did  not  attempt  to  drive  him  from  the 
position  he  had  taken  up.  The  business  of  the 
day  speedily  commenced,  to  which  Warenne 
gave  his  most  earnest  attention.  As  occa- 
sions arose  he  whispered  the  result  of  his 
observations  to  Nicholas. 

"  I  like  your  chairman,""  said  he ;  "  he  is  a 
clear-headed,  sensible  man,  but  I  fear  he  is 
too  old  to  take  an  active  part  in  putting  down 
a  riot." 

"  There  is  not  a  better  magistrate  or  man 
in  England,""  whispered  Nicholas  in  return ; 
*•  but,  as  you  say,  he  is  past  fast  work,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  gout  to  which  he  is  a  martyr. 
Make  him  but  fifty  again,  and  he  would  be 
with  you,  1  warrant,  go  where  you  will,  or  do 
what  you  will ;  he  is  out  of  the  question  now. 
You  must  choose  between   three  I  will  point 
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out  to  you ;  that  fellow,  the  tall,  athletic, 
handsome  man  with  gray  hair,  a  hook  nose, 
and  a  sharpish  eye,  with  his  chin  thrust  out  so 
as  to  give  him  what  he  considers  to  be  a  look 
of  decision." 

"I  mark  him,"''  interrupted  Warenne,  "but  I 
do  not  much  fancy  him,  for  he  always  differs 
from  the  chairman  in  a  pompous  sort  of  way, 
and  when  asked  cannot  assign  any  reasons  for  his 
differing,  but  shakes  his  head  importantly,  puts 
on  an  air  of  wisdom,  and  then  coincides  with 
him  at  last,  though  so  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  he  is  certain  he  himself  is  right,  and  that 
he  yields  only  for  the  sake  of  peace." 

"You  have  not  judged  your  man  amiss, 
Colonel,"  replied  Nicholas  ;  "Mr.  Fownall,  for 
that  is  his  name,  is  a  mighty  man  in  his  own 
conceit.  You  should  see  him  at  a  county 
meeting ;  he  will  begin  his  speech  with  such 
graces ;  he  will  raise  himself  up,  and  put  on 
a  solemn  look  of  wisdom  that  would  deceive 
any  man  who  is  not  aware  that  he  is  no  con- 
juror; and  then  in  very  strong  language  accuse 
the  government  of  profligacy,  extravagance, 
and  corruption,  taking  care  to  select,  when  he 
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comes  to  his  proofs,  the  only  parts  of  their 
conduct  which  are  defensible.  Oh  !  he  is  a 
bother-headed  one.*" 

Warenne  thought  his  companion  also  a 
better  judge  of  men,  and  their  capacities,  than 
he  had  imagined  him  to  be ;  he  had  not  done 
Nicholas  justice,  who,  though  uneducated,  was 
by  no  means  without  natural  shrewdness,  espe- 
cially on  points  on  which  he  was  excited,  as  on 
country  politics,  in  which  he  was  forced  to  mix 
from  the  position  held  by  his  father  in  the 
country. 

"  Mr.  Fownall  will  not  do  for  me,"  said 
*  Warenne,  "  if  I  can  get  another  magistrate. 
Now  for  your  next  man,  which  is  Mr.  Sea- 
forth  ?" 

"  I  shall  show  our  Charley  last,"  replied  Ni- 
cholas. "  My  second  subject  for  your  choice 
is  that  round  fat  little  man  to  the  right."' 

"  He  is  a  sharp  fellow,  is  he  not  ?"  inquired 
Warenne ;  "  I  have  seen  the  chairman  refer  to 
him  several  times."" 

"  Sharp  enough,""  continued  Nicholas ;  *'  he 
is  a  retired  lawyer.  He  has  the  law  at  his 
fingers  ends,  but  he  will  not  suit  you,  I  think."" 
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"  Why,  is  he  not  firm  and  resolute  ?" 

"  Too  firm,  too  resolute  by  half;  the  truth 
is,  he  has  lived  in  town  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  and  he  does  not  know  how  to  manage  the 
poor  at  all.  Though  an  excellent,  well-mean- 
ing man,  he  is  hard  in  his  words,  and  in  his 
ways,  and  the  poor  do  not  like  him.  He  would 
not  conciliate  enough  for  you,  though  in  other 
respects  he  would  do  admirably." 

"  Bar  equitation  !"  said  Warenne  smiling. 
"  He  can  never  ride  with  those  round  fat 
legs;  and  if  any  tumult  does  occur,  we  shall 
require  a  magistrate  capable  of  quick  locomo- 
tion." 

•'  No,  no,  Mr.  Raymond  is  no  rider,''  rejoined 
Nicholas  ;  "  but  now  for  my  friend  Charley. 
Do  you  see  that  very  quiet-looking,  middle- 
aged,  rather  pale  man,  with  a  remarkably  in- 
telligent eye,  sitting  behind  the  chairman  ?" 

"'  He  is  rather  a  silent  one,  is  he  not  r"  ob- 
served Warenne. 

"  Silent  or  not  silent,"  said  Nicholas,  roused 
to  eagerness  in  behalf  of  his  favourite,  "  he 
is  the  best  magistrate  on  the  bench  next  to  the 
chairman,  and  knows  as  much  sessions  law  as 
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Raymond.  If  he  has  not  spoken  lately,  it  is 
because  he  agrees  in  opinion  with  the  chairman. 
He  would  speak  fast  enough,  if  he  differed 
from  him."  Just  at  that  moment  the  chairman 
leant  back  to  ask  Mr.  Seaforth  a  question. 
"  You  see,  he  is  ready  enough  wdth  his  answer, 
when  it  is  wanted.  Then  he  is  beloved  by  all 
the  poor :  he  is  so  kind-hearted,  and  so  kindly 
spoken  to  them.  The  very  men  he  sends  to 
prison  say,  they  would  rather  be  convicted  and 
condemned  by  him,  than  only  tried  before 
another  person.  He  always  treats  the  labour- 
ers as  fellow  men  in  a  different  station  of  life, 
and  that  is  what  they  like.  If  you  seem  by 
your  manner  to  consider  them  as  an  inferior 
race,  they  are  annoyed  and  sore  at  it ;  but  talk 
to  them  as  man  to  man,  and  they  will  willingly 
pay  you  the  deference  due  to  your  superior 
rank  in  life,  and  listen  to  you  into  the  bargain. 
Again,  if  you  want  a  fellow  who  can  ride,  I 
will  match  Seaforth  against  any  man  you  can 
bring  from  Melton  for  the  season  through,  for 
a  hundred." 

Warenne  smiled  at  Nicholas's  animated  de- 
scription  of  his  friend;  but  he  saw^  so  much 
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natural  shrewdness  in  him,  that  he  was  in- 
clined to  place  confidence  in  his  opinion. 

"  Then  as  for  firmness  and  nerves,""  continued 
Nicholas,  "  you  should  see  him  make  a  young- 
horse,  though  that  perhaps  has  not  much  to  do 
with  the  matter  in  question — it  is  beautiful  to 
see  him  put  a  young  raw,  five  years  old,  at  a 
fence  ;  seriously  speaking,  he  is  the  boldest  and 
coolest  fellow  you  ever  saw,  though  you  are  a 
soldier.  I  may  say  this  of  him,  for  he  has  been 
tried.  Last  year  there  was  a  dreadful  fight 
between  the  preventive  service  men  and  the 
smugglers,  in  which  the  former  were  driven 
off,  and  one  or  two  of  them  killed.  Seaforth, 
who  was  the  nearest  magistrate,  took  it  up,  and 
never  rested  till  he  had  apprehended  the  mur- 
derers, though  he  had  to  go  into  places  where 
half  the  men  in  England  would  not  venture  to 
set  foot,  and  to  fight  his  way  through  some 
desperate  scuffles.  He  got  Jem  Emlett,  who 
has  been  ringleader  in  every  row,  robberv,  or 
smuggling  transaction  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  his  whole  gang ;  and  though  Jem  broke 
out  of  prison  the  niglit  before  the  assizes,  that 
was  not  his  fault.     Besides,  Charley  is  bred  to 
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be  a  good  one.  There  have  been  wild  ones  of 
his  blood,  perhaps,  but  never  any  that  wanted 
game." 

"  Mr.  Seaforth  is  the  man  for  me,"'  said 
Warenne ;  "  get  your  friend  out  of  court,  and 
introduce  me  to  him."" 

Nicholas  had  not  overrated  Seaforth.  Wa- 
renne found  him  a  person  of  great  intelligence, 
and  peculiar  animation  of  character ;  far  more 
so,  indeed,  than  he  had  anticipated.  The  un- 
assuming demeanour  of  Seaforth  amongst  his 
brother  magistrates,  had  led  Warenne  to  con- 
sider him  a  sensible,  and  Nicholas's  panegyric 
to  believe  him  a  brave  man  ;  but  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  had  prepared  him  for  meeting 
an  eager  impetuous  spirit,  ready  to  devote  his 
whole  powers  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  his 
duty,  and  in  whom,  mind  so  far  predominated 
over  body  as  to  cause  alarm,  lest  by  its  rest- 
less activity,  it  should  undermine  and  exhaust 
the  physical  strength.  But  a  few  minutes  had 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  their  introduction, 
before  Warenne  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
choice  he  had  made  of  a  coadjutor. 

He  recounted  to  Seaforth  what  he  had  seen, 
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and  they  were  soon  deep  in  consultation.  It 
seemed  evident  to  them,  that  the  nightly  meet- 
ings originated  in  an  organized  combination  to 
resist  the  law,  a  combination  extending  far 
beyond  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Fish- 
er ton. 

The  agricultural  labourers  were  not  persons 
likely,  without  some  strong  external  excitement, 
to  sacrifice  a  night's  rest  to  an  employment  they 
hated  so  sincerely  as  learning  the  manoeuvres 
of  soldiers ;  neither  were  the  smugglers,  though 
they  were  doubtless  to  a  man  engaged  in  the 
business ;  and  the  conclusion  to  which  '\Va- 
renne  and  Seaforth  came  was,  that  agents  from 
London  and  Manchester  must  have  lighted  up 
this  strong  flame  of  disaffection. 

What  then  was  to  be  done  ?  Could  they  in 
any  way  suppress  the  meetings  ?  Seaforth  pro- 
posed to  be  present  at  one  of  them,  and  to  try 
the  effect  of  expostulation ;  but  this  course, 
though  one  in  which  he^  if  anybody,  would  have 
succeeded,  from  the  afl'ection  borne  him  by  his 
poorer  neighbours,  was  too  dangerous  and  im- 
prudent to  be  listened  to  for  an  instant,  at  a 
time  when  the  smugglers  were  peculiarly  irri- 
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tated  against  him  for  the  apprehension,  and 
consequent  execution  of  some  of  their  comrades, 
only  a  few  months  before. 

It  appeared  useless,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
attempt  to  control  the  meetings  by  military  or 
constabulary  force,  for  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that  the  proceedings  of  both  magistrates 
and  soldiers  would  be  watched,  and  information 
so  conveyed  to  the  parties  assembling,  that  by 
the  time  either  of  them  could  reach  the  ground, 
there  would  not  be  a  soul  to  be  seen.  All  that 
it  seemed  possible  to  do,  was,  to  adopt  an  inter- 
mediate mode  of  action,  viz.  to  collect  a  greater 
number  of  troops  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
hold  them  in  readiness,  and  to  take  advantage 
of  any  opportunity  of  acting,  which  might  be 
afforded  by  the  indiscretion  of  the  conspirators  ; 
while  in  order,  if  possible,  to  deter  the  mis- 
guided men  from  plunging  hastily  into  vio- 
lence, and  to  prevent  unnecessary  shedding  of 
blood,  Seaforth  undertook  to  watch  the  con- 
duct of  some  particular  men  whom  he  suspected, 
and  with  whom  he  imagined  himself  to  have 
some  influence.  They  would  thus,  it  is  true, 
set  the  rioters  more  on  their  guard,  but  then, 
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even  if  they  failed  in  their  endeavours  to  put 
an  end  to  the  chance  of  disturbance  by  gentle 
means,  they  would  escape  the  responsibility  of 
having  tacitly  encouraged  disaffection  up  to  a 
certain  point,  that  they  might  more  severely 
and  effectually  quell  it  afterwards. 

It  was  arranged,  therefore,  that  Warenne 
should  endeavour  to  obtain  permission  from 
General  INIapleton  to  send  another  troop  to 
Fisherton,  and  that  Seaforth  should  try  the 
effect  of  private  conciliation,  either  party  keep- 
ing up  a  constant  communication  with  the  other, 
and  both  with  Nicholas,  who  readily  promised 
to  give  them  every  assistance  in  his  powe;-. 
This  settled,  they  separated,  and  Warenne 
retook  the  road  to  Calbury. 
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CHAPTER  YIII. 

Tristes  pensamientos, 
De  alegres  memorias. 

Spanish  Romance. 

The  prospect  of  a  protracted  stay  at  Cal- 
bury,  gave  Colonel  Warenne  no  promise  of  a  re- 
turn to  tranquillity  of  mind.  The  apprehension 
of  danger  past,  the  routine  of  military  duties 
usual  in  country  quarters  alone  demanding  his 
attention,  his  thoughts  naturally  recurred  to  his 
blighted  hopes,  and  the  distressing  situation 
in  which  fortune  had  placed  him. 

Adelaide  was  at  Epworth — only  two  short 
miles  separated  them.  Henry  and  Frank  were 
living  more  at  Epworth  than  at  Calbury.  It 
was  necessary,  unless  he  determined  to  set  at 
defiance  the  common  rules  of  civility,  that  he 
himself  should  visit  those  with  whom  he  had  so 
lately  lived  in  intimacy.  He  must  again  undergo 
the  torture  of  meeting  her  he  loved,  with  the 
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degree  of  coldness,  consistent  with  his  ideas  of 
duty,  and  her  father's  more  than  hinted  opinion 
of  his  supposed  pretensions.  There  was  no 
alternative  ;  in  ordinary  courtesy  he  was  bound 
to  make  the  attempt,  even  at  the  expense  of 
increased  wretchedness. 

After  a  delay  of  some  days,  during  which 
Warenne  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  de- 
tained in  Calbury  by  business,  he  rode  over  to 
Epworth,  with  a  tolerably  calm  exterior,  though 
with  a  beating  heart.  His  visit  seemed  to  have 
been  foreseen  by  Lord  Framlingham,  for  as  the 
servant  ushered  Warenne  into  the  drawing- 
room,  he  entered  it  by  another  door ;  and  as  his 
lordship  appeared  to  have  correctly  calculated 
the  precise  moment  of  \Varenne"'s  calling,  so  did 
he  seem  to  have  determined  to  ascertain  the 
exact  duration  of  his  stay  beneath  his  daughter's 
roof,  for  he  did  not  quit  the  drawing-room  until 
Warenne  had  departed. 

This  behaviour  on  the  part  of  Lord  Fram- 
lingham, though  it  rather  irritated  Warenne  at 
the  time,  yet  served  to  render  his  visit  less  pain- 
ful than  he  had  expected  to  find  it.  There  was 
no  temptation  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person, 
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directly  opposed  to  his  wishes,  to  lay  aside  the 
measured  friendliness  of  manner  which  he  had 
adopted. 

A  second,  and  a  third  time,  that  Warenne 
called    at    Epworth,    Lord    Framlingham    ob- 
served a  similar  system  of  precaution ;  but  at 
last,  either  bored  with   playing  the, part  of  a 
Duenna,  or  becoming  satisfied  with  Warenne's 
conduct,  he  relaxed  in  his   vigilance,  and  one 
day  that  the  latter  had  ridden  over  to  Epworth 
with  Frank  and  Henry,  who  wished  to  arrange 
some  shooting  excursion  with  the  gamekeepers, 
he  found  himself  once  again  alone  with  Adelaide. 
He  felt  his  hour  of  trial  to  be  at  last  come.    Hd 
was  now   to   shew  his   self-command,   to  keep 
down  the  tumultuous  and  passionate  thoughts, 
to  which  he  burnt  to  give  utterance.     His  love 
had  not  diminished  through  the  obstacles  which 
fortune  had  thrown  in  his  path  to  happiness  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  burnt  with  a  stronger  and  a 
steadier  flame  than  when  he  had,  without  inter- 
ruption, enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  her  society  in 
London. 

Adelaide,  though  possessed  of  every  requisite 
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to  grace  the  most  refined  circles,  appeared  yet 
more  lovely  in  the  calmer  occupations  of  the 
country.  In  the  easy  intercourse  of  her  imme- 
diate friends  her  shyness  forsook  her,  and  she 
did  justice  to  the  beauty  of  her  character. 
All  he  had  seen  of  her,  all  he  had  heard  of  her 
since  she  came  to  Epworth,  tended  to  foster  his 
luckless  passion.  The  poor  had  already  learnt 
to  bless  her  name.  With  her  wonted  enthusiasm 
she  had  commenced  plans  for  their  improve- 
ment, and  though  her  schemes  might  perhaps 
be  a  little  visionary,  Warenne  was  not  inclined 
to  quarrel  with  their  want  of  practicability, 
while  they  developed  the  benevolent  spirit  of 
their  author. 

Adelaide  also  had  reasons  for  feeling  dis- 
tressed at  the  interview.  She  had  perceived 
her  father's  manner  to  Warenne,  and  became 
satisfied  that  AVarenne  could  not  honourably 
have  pursued  any  other  line  than  that  he  had 
chosen  ;  but  her  conviction  on  this  point,  while 
it  took  from  her  the  little  anger  she  had  con- 
ceived against  him,  made  it  difficult  for  her  to 
preserve  the  coldness  of  manner  which  she  had 
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latterly  assumed ;  thus  both  parties  felt  awk- 
wardly situated.  It  is  true,  that  one  word  might 
have  produced  a  right  understanding  between 
them,  but  that  word,  Adelaide  could  not,  and 
Warenne  would  not  speak.  Still  the  visit  could 
not  be  passed  in  silence; — at  least  so  thought 
Warenne,  and  acting  upon  this  supposition,  in 
a  shy  and  constrained  manner,  he  asked, 

"  Have  you  ridden  much.  Miss  Marston, 
since  your  return  to  the  country.  I  am  in- 
formed there  are  beautiful  rides  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood.'' 

"  No  !  not  much ;  my  father  is  not  able  to  ride 
far,  and  Henry  is  always  out  shooting.  He  has 
promised  however  to  ride  with  me  in  a  day  or 
two." 

"  You  must  make  him  keep  his  promise 
quickly,  or  the  leaves  will  be  off  the  trees,  and 
they  will  have  lost  their  autumnal  beauty." 

"  I  fear  so." 

How  gladly  would  Warenne  have  offered  her 
his  escort,  had  he  dared ;  how  gladly  would 
Adelaide  have  accepted  it.  But  this  might  not 
be,  and  to  check  the  vivid  workings  of  his 
imagination,  he  hastily  changed  the  subject. 
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"  I  hear  we  are  to  have  a  gay  neighbourhood 
this  winter;  Frank,  who,  I  believe,  has  an  in- 
stinctive knowledge  of  a  ball,  as  a  vulture  of  a 
horse  that  drops  in  the  desert,  tells  me  that  the 
Merivales  and  Dash  worths  each  mean  to  have 
one  in  the  course  of  the  next  month." 

"  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  them," 
observed  Adelaide,  coldly. 

"  Of  course  they  will  call  upon  you,  as  an  act 
of  civility  towards  a  person  newly  come  into  the 
county." 

"  Perhaps  so,  but  they  have  not  visited  me 
yet." 

Adelaide's  manner  did  not  contribute  to  re- 
store poor  Warenne  to  serenity  of  mind. 

I  know,  thought  he,  that  I  have  chosen  a  very 
stupid  subject  for  conversation,  although  per- 
haps a  safe  one ;  but  what  can  1  do  ?  if  I  speak 
on  more  interesting  topics,  I  shall  betray  the 
state  of  my  affections,  and  exactly  do  that  which 
in  honour  I  am  bound  not  to  do.  He  blundered 
on :  "  My  brother  tells  me,  that  Miss  INIerivale 
is  extremely  pretty  and  dances  beautifully." 

"  Does  she .?"  was  the  reply,  "  I  shall  like  to 
see  her  if  they  ask  me  to  their  parties." 
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Warenne  could  proceed  no  further  with  the 
tiresome  subject ;  he  turned  therefore  to  another 
upon  which,  though  more  attractive  to  both 
parties  than  the  former,  he  thought  he  might 
yet  converse  without  emotion.  "  You  are  de- 
vising, T  believe,  schemes  for  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  your  poor." 

Adelaide's  eye  brightened. 

"  If  it  is  not  too  great  a  liberty,  I  should  like 
much  to  hear  what  you  intend  to  do." 

"  Oh  !  I  fear,''  said  Adelaide,  smiling,  that 
my  views  are  not  quite  so  practical  as  they 
might  be.  I  have  not  long  had  the  power  of 
playing  the  Lady  Bountiful,  but  I  will  tell 
them  to  you,  and  you  shall  give  me  your  opi- 
nion. You  have,  I  know,.turned  your  attention 
to  such  matters  more  than  soldiers  generally 
do." 

Warenne  thought  there  could  be  no  harm  in 
her  explaining  to  him  her  plans,  or  in  his  assist- 
ing her  with  his  advice  upon  them  ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  they  were  busily  discussing  the  merit 
of  Penny  Banks,  Savings'  Banks,  &c. ;  but  after 
a  while  he  found  his  thoughts  wandering  from 
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the  charities  to  the  founder  of  them,  and  that  he 
was  on  dangerous  ground. 

As  Adelaide  gave  herself  up,  with  the  full 
warmth  of  her  kind  heart,  to  the  developement 
of  her  benevolent  intentions,  and  spoke  to  him 
again  with  the  freedom  of  former  intimacy 
(perhaps  glad  in  her  inmost  soul  to  have  a  legi- 
timate reason  for  resuming  it,  and  perhaps  even 
not  without  a  hope  of  leading  him  in  turn  to 
throw  off  restraint,)  he  became  conscious,  that 
should  he  attempt  to  speak,  his  voice  would 
falter,  and  that  his  eyes  were  but  too  ready  to 
tell  the  forbidden  tale  of  constant  unvarying  af- 
fection. He  dared  not  trust  himself  further  to 
temptation  ;  making  therefore  a  violent  mental 
effort,  and  putting  even  more  than  his  former 
coldness  into  his  tone,  he  hastily  concluded  the 
conversation  by  remarking  that  her  goodness  in 
thus  considering  the  welfare  of  her  poor  fellow- 
creatures  was  above  all  praise.  Adelaide  looked 
up,  almost  with  astonishment,  at  this  formal 
approbation  of  her  virtue,  but  said  nothing. 
He  coloured,  as  he  felt  her  eye  glance  upon  him, 
yet  firm  to  his  purpose,  would  not  recur  to  the 
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subject  of  the  charities  again.     He   sat  silent 
and  confused  ;  turned  over  the  leaves  of  a  book 
lying  upon  the  table,  hoping  to  extract  from 
thence  matter  for  the  continuance  of  their  con- 
versation, but  in  vain  ;  his  eyes  could  neither  fol- 
low the  lines,  nor  his  brain  take  in  their  purport. 
In  despair  he  returned   again   to  the   beauty 
of  the  country  and  the  weather,  and  once  more 
there  was  a  sound  of  voices;  badly,  however, 
as   they   had    succeeded   in   conversing  before 
their  hearts  had  in   some   measure  opened   to 
each  other,   now  their  attempt  was   ten  times 
worse,    and   it    was   a   positive  relief  to  both 
parties,  when   Lord  Framlingham   accidentally 
came  in.     Had  he  arrived  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
sooner,  he  might  not  have  been  satisfied  with 
the  aspect  of  affairs,   which  was  decidedly  in- 
auspicious   to   his    schemes ;    as    it   was,    they 
seemed  to  prosper,  and   he  was  pleased.     He 
spoke    to  Warenne    with  more    kindness   than 
usual.     This  filled  the  cup  of  poor  Warenne's 
misery.     He  had  looked    to    Lord    Framling- 
ham's  marked  repulsiveness  of  manner  towards 
him,   as  the  one  circumstance  that  could  give 
Adelaide  a  favourable  explanation  of  his  own 
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conduct  towards  her.  Muttering  therefore 
something  about  seeking  his  brother  and 
Henry,  he  hurried  away  from  Epworth,  with 
the  determination  of  never  revisiting  a  spot 
where  he  had  endured  such  utter  wretchedness. 
Whether  he  would,  or  could,  have  executed 
this  resolution,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  for  the 
position  in  which  he  was  placed  was  doomed 
to  undergo  a  change. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Libels  and  licentious  discourses  against  the  state,  when  they 
are  frequent  and  open  ;'and  in  like  sort  false  news  often  running 
up  and  down  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  state,  and  hastily  em- 
braced, are  among  the  signs  of  troubles.  Lord  Bacon. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  relate  the  march  of 
events  up  to  this  period.  General  Mapleton, 
in  reply  to  the  letter  which  Warenne  had 
addressed  him  on  his  return  from  Fisherton, 
requesting  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  send 
an  increased  force  to  that  place,  returned  a 
most  dry  and  positive  negative.  His  answer 
was  to  the  effect ;  "  that  he  was  very  sorry  to 
receive  from  Colonel  Warenne  such  a  proof  of 
the  disaffected  spirit  which  prevailed  in  the 
district,  to  the  command  of  which  he  had  been 
appointed  by  his  Majesty,  but  that  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  employment  of  the  troops 
under   his   orders,   he   must    be   permitted   to 
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station  them  in  such  manner,  and  in  such 
numbers,  as  in  his  own  judgment  he  considered 
best  for  the  interests  of  the  country ;  and  that 
he  must  desire  Colonel  Warenne  would  on  no 
account  detach  from  himself  a  larger  force 
than  that  which  he  had  authorized.  It  was  his 
wish,  that  Colonel  Warenne  should  send  one 
troop  to  Fisherton,  and  another  to  Charnstead, 
or  some  place  midway  between  Fisherton  and 
Calbury,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  every 
month,  the  Fisherton  troop  should  return  to 
head  quarters  of  the  regiment,  and  the  Charn- 
stead troop  move  on  to  Fisherton. — ''  In  con- 
clusion," wrote  the  General,  "  I  must  parti- 
cularly request  that  Colonel  Warenne  will  on 
no  account  alter  these  arrangements,  nor  ab- 
sent himself  from  the  quarters  of  his  regiment 
without  leave."*^ 

The  soreness  and  readiness  to  take  umbrage 
evident  throughout  this  letter,  gave  much  dis- 
turbance to  Warenne,  who  had  written  to  the 
General  in  the  fullness  of  his  heart,  and  with 
the  sincere  wish  of  setting  him  on  his  guard 
against  times  of  peril ;  but  he  was  too  sensible 
a  man,  and  too  zealous  an  officer  to  suffer  his 
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uneasiness  to  be  seen  even  by  his  most  inti- 
mate associates.  He  resolved  diligently  to  con- 
form to  the  orders  he  had  received,  and  was 
really  anxious  that  they  might  prove  effec- 
tual. In  truth,  the  General,  though  the  prin- 
cipal motive  for  his  refusal  had  been  a  low 
jealousy  of  Warenne's  European  honours,  was 
not  without  reasons  for  the  negative  which  he 
had  sent.  Much  about  this  time  reports  came 
in  almost  daily  from  the  surrounding  villages, 
that  the  labourers  were  using  threatening  lan- 
guage to  the  farmers,  insisting  upon  an  in- 
crease of  wages,  and  upon  the  demolition  of 
their  threshing  machines ;  that  they  threatened 
to  pull  down  and  burn  the  machines  of  those 
who  would  not  comply  with  the  demands; 
and  that  the  farmers  in  consequence  were  in 
a  state  of  great  alarm.  Some  had  yielded  to 
the  demands  of  the  rioters,  partly  from  fear, 
and  partly  also  from  an  idea,  that  they  might 
make  their  siiflPerings  a  plea  for  a  diminu- 
tion of  rent  and  tithes  —  others  again  had 
resisted  them;  but  the  cunning  or  cowardice 
of  the  former  had  added  exasperation  to  the 
anger  of  the  peasantry  against   the  latter,    so 
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as  to  put  an  end  to  all  feeling  of  security 
with  regard  to  life  and  property.  It  was  said 
also,  that  there  were  assemblages  every  evening 
round  the  alehouse-doors,  where  orators  in 
clouted  shoes  and  smock  frocks,  held  forth 
upon  the  rights  of  men  ;  while  there  were  not 
wanting  persons,  who  came  from  "  no  one  knew 
where,"  to  inculcate  the  same  doctrines  with 
more  force  and  greater  dexterity  —  men,  who 
from  their  education  were  enabled  to  make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason,  and  heighten 
the  evil  passions  that  were  abroad.  Thanks, 
however,  to  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates, 
who  were  not  afraid  to  employ  the  civil  power, 
now  that  they  were  backed  by  a  military  force, 
all  these  evil  signs  ended  without  disturbance. 
There  might  be  a  drunken  riot  or  so,  but  the 
mobs  uniformly  dispersed,  as  the  effect  of  the 
intoxicating  liquors  by  which  they  were  ex- 
cited wore  off,  or,  as  Nanny  Rudd  expressed 
herself  to  Frank,  "  as  the  beer  died  in  them." 

About  this  time  also  occurred  an  event, 
which,  though  not  of  immediate  importance 
to  the  story,  is  interesting  as  characteristic  of 
the  period.     The  two  brothers  and  Henry  were 
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engaged  to  dine  at  Epworth.  Dinner  was 
served,  but  Frank  and  Henry  did  not  make 
their  appearance;  at  last,  but  not  before  the 
party  assembled  had  become  exceedingly  anxi- 
ous for  their  arrival,  they  came  in,  heated,  and 
agitated. 

"  What  can  make  you  so  late,"  asked  Ade- 
laide, "  you  must  have  finished  shooting  several 
hours  ago  ?" 

Henry  did  not  answer,  but  Frank  said, 
"  We  must,  I  suppose,  confess — we  have  had 
a  row  with  some  poachers." 

"  Good  heavens !  you  are  neither  of  you 
hurt,  I  hope,''  asked  Adelaide  again,  in  alarm. 

•'  Oh  no,"*'  replied  Frank  laughing,  "  not  in 
person  at  all  events,  though  in  honour."" 

"  What  has  happened,  is  this,""  interrupted 
Henry.  "  We  had  been  shooting  in  that  large 
wood  of  yours  whicli  adjoins  the  road  leading 
to  Charnstead,  and  having  given  our  guns  to 
the  keepers,  were  on  our  return  home,  that  is 
to  say,  were  walking  back  through  the  wood 
to  the  Dolphin  to  get  our  horses.  We  had 
left  our  game  in  one  of  the  rides  through  which 
we  had  to  pass  ;  when  we  arrived  at  the  spot 
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we  found  a  party  of  men  quietly  filling  a  light 
cart  with  it.  For  a  moment  we  thought  they 
might  be  some  of  our  beaters,  but  finding  our 
mistake,  we  called  to  them,  and  ran  up  to 
arrest  their  proceedings ;  in  an  instant  we  were 
surrounded,  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  kept 
there  until  they  had  finished  packing  the 
cart,  when,  politely  thanking  us  for  our  good- 
nature in  shooting  for  them,  off  they  all  went 
into  the  high  road.'" 

"  In  short,"'  said  Frank,  "  never  did  two 
officers  in  his  Majesty's  service  suffer  a  worse 
defeat  or  greater  disgrace."" 

This  incident  alarmed  not  only  Adelaide  and 
Lord  Framlingham,  but  also  the  surrounding 
neighbours.  So  gross  and  deliberate  an  out- 
rage destroyed  all  feeling  of  security,  and 
though  every  attempt  was  made  to  trace  its 
perpetrators,  they  could  not  be  discovered. 

Warenne  argued  that  it  had  been  committed 
by  some  of  the  people  wlio  were  endeavouring 
but  too  successfully  to  excite  disturbances  in 
the  country ;  for  that  their  calmness  in  the 
execution  of  their  scheme,  betrayed  conscious- 
ness of  power.     "If  they  had  threshed  you," 
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said  he  to  Frank,  "  and  left  you  half  dead, 
I  should  have  considered  the  whole  as  the  ac- 
tion of  common  poachers,  determined  not  to  be 
taken,  nor  detected." 

Frank  was  thankful  that  "  his  friends,"  as 
he  termed  them,  were  such  a  superior  style 
of  men,  considering  the  disadvantage  at  which 
they  had  Henry  and  hinaself, —  though  doubt- 
less it  would  have  been  better  for  the  nation, 
had  it  been  otherwise.  By  no  party,  however, 
was  light  ever  thrown  upon  the  transaction. 

These  various  signs  of  the  prevailing  dis- 
affection among  the  peasantry  occupied  much  of 
Warenne's  time  and  attention,  and  his  anxiety 
w^as  increased  by  his  receiving  from  Seaforth 
a  fearful  account  of  the  state  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Fisherton.  Seaforth  had  attempt- 
ed, in  conformity  to  the  proposal  previously 
made  by  him,  to  converse  with  those  indivi- 
duals v^hom  he  suspected  to  be  implicated  in 
the  conspiracy  which  evidently  existed,  but 
they  had  refused  to  listen  to  him,  and  had  even 
insulted  him,  giving  him  to  understand  that 
his  every  movement  was  closely  watched. 

Under  these   circumstances  Warenne   again 
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petitioned  for  an  increase  of  force  at  Fisherton. 
Again  General  Mapleton  returned  him  an  an- 
swer in  the  negative  —  if  possible,  couched  in 
yet  more  peremptory  language  than  he  had 
hitherto  used.  Still  no  actual  riot  took  place 
either  at  the  one  place  or  the  other,  and 
Warenne  began  to  hope  that  the  winter 
would  pass  over  without  further  disturbance. 
These  fallacious  expectations  lasted  but  for  a 
day  or  two.  All  at  once,  on  every  wall 
throughout  Calbury,  and  the  neighbouring 
villages,  appeared  chalked  up  —  '^  Bread  or 
blood, ''  —  "  Liberty  or  death,''  and  similar 
short  expositions  of  the  popular  feelings. 

Nanny  Rudd  also  warned  Frank,  that  some 
project  was  on  foot,  though  she  could  not  yet 
discover  the  particulars  of  it.  Warenne  pa- 
tiently waited  for  further  information,  which 
at  last  he  obtained  through  the  means  of  his 
brother''s  faithful  ally. 

"  Captain,  dear,''  said  Nanny  to  Frank,  as 
he  passed  her  one  morning  on  his  way  to 
the  stables,  "  you  may  just  bid  your  men 
stand  at  ease,  if  you  mean  to  stay  at  Cal- 
bury, there  will  be  no   row    here.      It's   the 
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coast  you  must  look  to  !  Last  night  some 
strangers  came  into  my  brother's  with  two 
of  the  Rusbrook  men,  who  fit  agen  the  'Sta- 
bulary  t'other  day,  and  they  were  talking  how 
they  had  managed  finely,  and  frightened  you 
all  so,  that  you  dare  not  move  a  foot  from 
home.  Dare  not !  the  blackguards  !  As  if  they 
knew  the  soul  of  a  jintleman  soldier.  And 
then  they  cast  up,  that  they  should  have  it  all 
their  own  way  where  they  were  going,  for  that 
the  whole  county  was  ready  to  join  them, — 
let  alone  quite  a  raal  army  of  smugglers. 
Them's  a  bad  set,  my  dear  Captain, — parti- 
cular bad,  —  they  wouldnH  drink  none,  but 
seemed  to  think  only  of  killing  and  plunder- 
in  o-  ;  and  w^hen  my  brother  came  in,  they  was 
as  hush  !  They'd  talk  afore  me,  a  poor  old 
blind  body,  as  they  thought  couldn't  move  off 
my  settle  without  help,  but  they  wouldn't  open 
their  'tato  traps  afore  him.  Publicans  must 
look  to  their  licence,  says  they  !  you  '11  see  that 
afore  long,  there  will  be  an  outbreak  towards 
the  coast.  One  rascal  said  roundly,  '  We  '11 
give  'em  some  bonfires  before  the  fifth  of  No- 
vember this  year.'" 
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These  indications  of  the  popular  feeling  were 
further  accompanied  by  acts  of  incendiarism. 
There  were  frequent  alarms  of  fire  at  night, 
which  increased  in  number  as  the  end  of  the 
month  approached.  With  regard  to  these, 
however,  Warenne  remarked,  that  though 
some  had  been  caused  by  the  private  malice 
of  individuals,  yet  that,  generally  speaking,  it 
was  an  haulm  stack,  or  a  parcel  of  straw,  or 
a  rick,  which  lay  far  from  any  farm  build- 
ings, that  was  set  fire  to ;  from  whence  he 
was  the  rather  inclined  to  give  credit  to  Nanny 
Rudd's  conjectures,  that  the  demonstrations  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Calbury,  were  solely  with 
the  view  of  occupying  the  attention  of  the  mili- 
tary, and  diverting  it  from  the  real  point  of 
danger. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Give  good  hearing  to  those  that  give  the  first  information  in 

business,  and  rather  direct  them  in  the  beginning,  than  interrupt 

them  in  the  continuance  of  their  speeches  ;  for  he  that  is  put  out 

of  his  own  order  will  go  forward  and  backward,   and  be  more 

tedious  while  he  waits  upon  his  memory,  than  he  could  have 

been  if  he  had  gone  on  his  own  course. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Affairs  remained  in  this  unpleasant  state 
until  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  October,  when 
between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  a  man  on  a 
jaded  horse,  and  covered  with  mud,  galloped 
up  to  the  door  of  Warenne's  lodging.  He  has- 
tily ascertained  from  the  servant  that  his  master 
was  within ;  threw  the  rein  to  him,  and  dashed 
up  the  stairs.     It  was  Nicholas. 

'^  Warenne,''  cried  he,  as  soon  as  he  entered 
the  room,  "  you  must  be  off,  and  quickly,  if 
you  wish  to  save  Fisherton.  It  will  be  at- 
tacked   to-morrow  night   by  a   large  body   of 
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men,    and    sacked   and  burnt,   if  you   are  not 
there  to  prevent  it." 

"  When  ?"  asked  Warenne,  "  to-morrow 
night  ?  for  heaven's  sake  tell  me  what  you 
have  heard." 

"  I  will,"  replied  Nicholas,  ''  all  in  order, 
but  the  upshot  is  this,  that  Fisherton  will  be 
plundered  to-morrow  night,  and  that  there  are 
more  smugglers  engaged  in  the  business,  than 
are  sufficient  to  set  your  one  troop  at  de- 
fiance." 

He  then  proceeded  to  state,  that  he  had  been 
shooting  that  very  morning  on  some  property 
of  his  father's  between  the  Plashetts  and  the 
coast,  when  a  woman  in  great  distress  had  run 
up  to  him,  and  begged  him  to  come  and  speak 
with  her  husband,  wlio  was  dying.  *'  He 
wished,"  she  said,  "  to  speak  to  some  clergy- 
man, or  magistrate,  or  to  Mr.  Nicholas." 

Nicholas  accordingly  accompanied  her  to  her 
cottage,  where  he  found  a  poor  fellow,  to  whom 
his  father  had  behaved  with  much  kindness 
the  previous  winter,  lying  with  both  his  legs 
broken,  and  his  back  severely  injured  from 
a  fall  of  ground  in  a  chalk-pit.  Clarke, 
K   2 
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for  that  was  his  name,  was  in  great  agony, 
and  evidently  could  not  live  many  hours. 
On  seeing  Nicholas,  and  receiving  his  condo- 
lences, he  said,  "  My  body  is  bad  enough,  to 
be  sure,  but  it  is  nothing  to  my  mind.  I 
could  not  die  easy  till  I  had  seen  you,  Mr. 
John.  Tell  the  women  to  leave  the  room,  sir. 
I  must  speak  to  you ;  if  I  die  before  I  make 
a  clean  breast,  I  can  never  find  no  mercy. 
Why  don't  the  women  leave  the  room  P""  re- 
peated he  fiercely.  "  Now  then,  they  are  gone, 
and  no  one  is  here  but  ourselves.  Come  nearer 
to  me,  if  you  please,  sir.  You  know,  sir, 
about  our  nightly  meetings.  I  have  been  one 
as  has  regularly  attended  them.  God  forgive 
me,  I  wish  I  had  never  heard  of  them.  Last 
night,  sir,  last  night,''  as  he  repeated  the  word 
he  raised  himself  in  his  bed,  casting  his  eyes 
inquiringly  about  the  room,  as  if  he  dreaded 
a  witness  to  his  disclosure,  and  sank  his  voice 
to  a  whisper,  "  it  was  agreed  that  we  should 
make  an  attack  on  Fisherton  as  to-morrow 
night.  The  troops  are  changed  to-morrow :  the 
one  as  is  at  Fisherton  goes  to  Calbury,  and  the 
Charnstead  one  comes  into  Fisherton  ;  and  we 
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reckoned  that  the  new  men  would  not  know 
the  ground,  and  having  just  marched  in, 
would  be  tired,  and  off  their  guard.  So  we 
settled  to  collect  together  at  certain  places 
after  dusk,  and  then,  in  company  with  the 
smugglers,  who  were  to  join  us  there,  to  enter 
the  town,  and  set  fire  to  it  in  several  parts, 
and  plunder  it  in  the  confusion.  That  ever 
I  should  have  agreed  to  such  wickedness  !  I 
never  should,  Mr.  John — I  never  should,  if  I 
had  not  been  fool  enough  to  listen  to  those 
villains,  who  persuaded  us  that  we  were  all 
deprived  of  our  rights  by  the  rich,  and  that 
it  was  appointed  that  we  should  all  share 
and  share  alike.  I  see  it  all  quite  different 
now.  Do  you  think,  sir,  I  shall  ever  be 
forgiven." 

Nicholas,  shocked  and  alarmed,  tried  to 
soothe  the  wretched  man — "  That  is  a  question 
I  can  hardly  answer,  for  I  am  no  divine;  but 
I  should  think  you  might  be,  if  you  are  really 
sorry  for  what  you  were  going  to  do.  One 
thing  I  am  sure  of,  the  best  way  of  making 
amends  for  your  crime  is  to  confess  all  you 
know." 
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"  I  know  no  more,"  replied  the  poor  fellow. 
"  Our  leaders  never  told  us  any  more  than 
I  have  just  said,  that  we  were  to  attack  the 
place  to-morrow  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock, 
by  which  time  we  thought  people  would  be 
beginning  to  go  to  bed." 

Nicholas  having  thus  ascertained  all  that 
could  be  extracted  from  the  wounded  man, 
considered  that  between  the  present  hour  and 
the  morrow's  night,  there  was  but  little  time 
for  communication  with  Warenne,  on  whom 
the  safety  of  the  town  depended,  and  he  be- 
came anxious  to  depart;  but  Clarke,  seizing 
his  hand,  exclaimed, 

"  Pray,  sir,  don't  leave  me  !  I  am  no  ways 
prepared  for  death." 

Nicholas  observed  to  him,  "  Clarke,  if  I  do 
not  go,  I  cannot  prevent  the  attack,  and  your 
confession  will  do  no  good." 

"  Oh  no  !"  replied  Clarke,  withdrawing  his 
grasp,  "  nor  me  no  good  neither.  I  had  for- 
got that — go,  sir,  go, — but  no, — stay  one  mo- 
ment. Oh,  sir,  when  I  am  gone,  don't  give  me 
up — don't  let  people  know  as  I  ever  split,  they 
would  murder  my  wife  and  children.     And  do 
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you,  Martha — pray,  sir,  call  my  wife — Mar- 
tha, I  say,  I  charge  you  never,  as  you  value 
your  life,  tell  a  soul  as  Mr.  John  has  been 
here  to-day.""  The  poor  frightened  woman  pro- 
mised acquiescence.  "  Now  then  go,  sir,""  said 
he ;   "  God  bless  you  !     I  will  try  and  pray." 

Nicholas  immediately  made  the  best  of  his 
way  to  the  Plashetts,  sent  off  an  express  to 
Seaforth,  and  himself  started  for  Calbury  on 
the  best  horse  in  his  stable. 

Warenne  listened  patiently  to  Nicholas'^s 
story,  for  he  knew  well  that  the  quickest  mode 
of  obtaining  the  truth  from  any  man,  is  to 
let  him  speak  what  he  has  to  say  in  his  own 
manner.  At  its  close  he  seemed  for  a  moment 
to  be  lost  in  thought,  then  turning  to  Nicholas, 
he  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  a  magistrate,  or 
could  say  that  he  was  sent  by  any  magistrate 
to  ask  the  assistance  of  the  soldiery.  Nicholas 
replied  in  the  negative,  and  Warenne  began  to 
pace  up  and  down  the  room  in  deep  thought, 
and  apparently  under  much  anxiety.  At  last 
he  stopped,  and  exclaimed,  ''  Well  then,  I 
must  take  the  responsibility  on  myself.  Com- 
munication with   head-quarters   is   impossible. 
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I  must  disobey  orders,  and  abide  the  conse- 
quences :  1  cannot,  for  any  hazard  to  myself, 
suffer  a  town  to  be  burnt,  and  its  inhabitants 
to  be  massacred." 

He  rang  the  bell  and  bade  his  servant  send 
Captain  Harris  to  him,  and  also  his  brother, 
and  he  resumed  his  meditative  walk,  until  it 
flashed  across  him  that  he  was  treating  Ni- 
cholas with  great  inhospitality. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Nicholas,"  said  he, 
"  I  make  you  but  an  ill  return  for  your  kind- 
ness in  bringing  me  this  news  yourself  in  per- 
son, but  the  truth  is,  I  am  so  awkwardly 
placed,  that  I  am  forced  to  employ  all  my 
wits  in  considering  what  will  be  my  best  line 
of  conduct." 

"  Oh  never  mind  me,"  answered  the  good- 
natured  fellow ;  "  I  shall  go  and  hunt  out 
your  cook,  and  take  care  of  myself.  You  have 
plenty  on  your  hands,  without  attending  to  the 
wants  of  a  hungry  man." 

A  few  minutes  brought  Captain  Harris  to 
his  Colonel's  apartment.  ''  Captain  Harris," 
said  Warenne,  "  you  will  immediately  call  out 
your  troop,  and  proceed  with  it  in  the  direction 
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of  Charnstead,  so  as  to  reach  that  place  to- 
morrow morning,  before  eight  o'clock.  Rest 
there  until  Captain  Paulet  moves  his  troop  to 
Fisherton,  and  do  you  then  accompany  him. 
You  will  meet  the  Fisherton  troop  between 
that  place  and  Charnstead,  take  them  back  with 
you.  As  soon  as  you  arrive  at  Fisherton,  if 
I  am  not  with  you,  notify  your  arrival  to 
Major  Stuart.  He  will  probably  have  quar- 
ters ready  for  you  ;  but  whether  you  see  him, 
or  not,  do  not  unbridle,  and  keep  your  men 
standing  by  their  horses."' 

Captain  Harris,  who  had  received  many  si- 
milar orders  the  previous  winter  in  Ireland, 
merely  bowed  and  left  the  room,  and  in  twentv 
minutes  was  with  his  troop  in  march  on  the 
Charnstead  road. 

Frank  came  in,  as  Captain  Harris  left  the 
room.  Warenne  briefly  explained  to  him  how 
matters  stood.  "  And  now,  Frank,"  said  he, 
"  I  shall  leave  you  with  the  remaining  troops 
to  take  care  of  this  neighbourhood.  No,  (see- 
ing Frank  about  to  interrupt  him,)  I  cannot 
take  you  with  me.  On  the  contrary,  1  must 
leave  you  here.  I  must  have  some  one  on  this 
K  5 
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ground  who  will  value  my  honour  as  his  own, 
and  I  look  to  you  as  the  person  I  can  best  trust 
on  earth.  Should  a  disturbance  take  place 
here,  and  get  to  a  head  while  I  am  absent, 
I  am  a  ruined  man.  If  you  love  me,  you  will 
stay  here."" 

Frank  did  dearly  love  his  brother  :  he  was 
flattered  too  by  the  unlimited  confidence  re- 
posed in  him.  He  therefore  said  not  a  word 
about  going,  but  simply  asked  for  his  orders. 

"  You  are  almost  as  good  a  soldier  as  I 
am,"  said  Warenne,  "  and  must  be  guided 
by  circumstances.  I  hardly  think  that  you 
will  be  called  on  to  take  any  very  serious 
measures.  It  will  be  well,  however,  to  keep 
a  watchful  eye  on  all  that  is  going  forward, 
and  to  make  as  much  parade  as  you  can  with 
your  soldiers.  Never  mind  harassing  them  a 
little,  for  a  day  or  two,  but  multiply  their  num- 
bers as  much  as  possible,  by  showing  them  in 
different  parts  of  the  town.  Make  your  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  appear  five  hundred,  if 
you  can.  Should  you  be  required  to  act,  be 
decisive." 

The  two  brothers  then  proceeded  to  arrange 
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some  minor  details,  when  a  knock  was  heard  at 
the  door,  and  a  voice  saying,  in  rather  a  tone  of 
authority,  "  Colonel,  I  must  come  in."" 

"  By  all  that  is  sacred,  it  is  Nanny  Rudd  !"" 
exclaimed  Frank,  "  what  can  she  want  here  at 
this  hour  ?"  He  ran  to  the  door  and  opened  it. 
"  Come  in,  Nanny ;  what  are  your  commands 
to-night .?" 

"  Captain  Warenne," answered  Nanny,  "yell 
give  that  girl,  as  come  with  me,  and  brought 
me  here,  a  crown.  I  promised  her  the  same ; 
and  whiles  you  are  taking  it  out  of  your  purse, 
I  '11  spake  a  word  with  your  brother.  I  have 
business  with  him." 

Warenne  came  forward,  and  laying  hold  of 
her  hand,  inquired  what  she  had  to  say  to  him. 

"  Is  the  Captain,"  asked  Nanny,  with  empha- 
sis, "  giving  the  girl  the  crown  ?" 

Frank  knew  Nanny's  ways,  and  guessed  that 
she  wished  him  to  get  the  girl  out  of  the  room. 
"  Here,  my  good  girl,"  said  Frank,  stepping 
into  an  adjoining  room  ;  "  here  is  not  a  crown, 
but  a  guinea  for  you.  You  are  a  kind-hearted 
lass  to  lead  about  a  poor  blind  old  woman, 
who  is  neither  kith  nor  kin  to  you." 
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The  girl  was  delighted  both  with  the  guinea, 
and  with  Frank,  and  immediately  began  telling 
him  how  she  came  to  accompany  the  old  lady 
to  Warenne's  lodgings. 

In  the  mean  while  Nanny  bade  Warenne 
close  the  door.  "  I  don't  want,''  said  she, 
"  that  poor  lass  to  hear  what  I  am  saying. 
She  has  nothing  of  the  soldier  about  her,  and 
don't  comprehend  the  necessity  of  keeping  an 
asy  tongue  on  all  occasions,  and  she  might  tell 
tales,  and  get  herself  and  others  into  trouble. 
Colonel,"  continued  she,  when  she  ascertained 
that  the  door  was  shut,  "  I  could  not  rest  on 
my  settle  till  I  got  to  you  to-night.  How 
should  I,  when  I  receives  the  King's  money, 
as  I  do  ?  There 's  going  to  be  a  row^  some- 
where on  the  coast.  I  should  guess  to-morrow 
night,  but  I  didn't  hear  particulars." 

''  Indeed  !  Nanny,"  said  Warenne,  "  what 
have  you  heard  .'*" 

**  I  11  tell  your  honour,"  answered  Nanny. 
"  There's  a  man  been  staying  at  my  brother's 
house  these  last  ten  days  ;  a  pretty  bad  one, 
I  reckon.  I  couldn't  make  out  why  he  kept 
staying  on  so.     Well,  to-night,  just  about  six 
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o'clock,  he  corned  into  the  kitchen, — with  Will 
Sharpe,  whom  you  've  heard  speak  of,  I  dare 
say,  in  this  town,  as  a  big  thief  and  vagabond, — 
as  I  suppose  ready  dressed  for  travelling ;  for 
Will  says  to  him, 

"  '  Then    you're  oif  now.' — '  Yes,'  says   he, 

'  in  less  than  five  minutes  ;    my  job  is  done, 

and  well  done.  We  've  flammed  the  beaks  (that 's 

the  magistrates,  you  know,)  finely.     I  was  to 

stay  here  till   the  latest    moment   I  could  this 

evening,  to  ascertain  that  the  bloody  redcoats 

— them  was  his  words,  a  nasty  blackguard  ! — 

was  quiet,  and  nothing  suspected,  and  then  to 

get  down, — you  know  where, — in  time  to  make 

the    necessary    arrangements    for    to-morrow.' 

'  You'  11  be  there,'  says  Will,  '  early  to-morrow 

morning.' — '  I  '11  be  on  the  Plashetts  Green  by 

twelve  to-night,'  answers  t'other,  *  or  I  '11  know 

the  rights  on  it.'     With   that  he  jumped  into 

his  gig  or  light   cart,    and  went  away  like  a 

madman.     Will    Sharpe   came   back    into    the 

kitchen,  and  had  some  beer,  and  I  did  not  dare 

to  move  till  he  was  gone ;  but  at  last  he  went, 

and  I  stole  out  into  the  back-yard,  and  got  my 

brother's  girl  to  lead  me  here." 
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"  About  six  did  the  man  set  off?"  asked 
Warenne. 

"  Yes,"  answered  she,  "  and  I  would  have 
been  here  an  hour  ago,  if  that  prying  dzvil  of 
his  companion  had  gone  away  at  first,  as  he 
ought.  I  hate  a  man  to  sit  and  drink  by  him- 
self,— it  is  not  neighbourly."* 

He  was  off  then,  thought  Warenne,  before 
the  troops  had  started ;  so  far,  so  good.  Ni- 
cholas too  came  the  cross-road,  so  he  did  not 
meet  him. 

"  But  now.  Colonel,"  said  Nanny,  inter- 
rupting his  calculations,  "  I  must  go,  or  the 
girl  will  get  into  a  scrape  at  home." 

Warenne  asked  her  if  she  wanted  anything 
for  herself. 

"  If  you  mean  pay,  for  doing  my  duty  as  a 
soldier's  widow  ought,"  said  Nanny,  "  I'm 
above  it ;  but  you  didn't  mean  that,  I  reckon, 
for  I  am  told  you  Ve  quite  the  gentleman,  thof 
I  do  think  an  officer  in  his  Majesty's  infantry 
would  have  had  more  delicacy  ;  but  no,  no,  I 
want  nothing,  we'll  talk  of  that  some  other  day. 
Where's  the  wench  ?     Betsy  !  Betsy  !" 

Betsy  returned  with  a  radiant  face  at  having 
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had  nonsense  talked  to  her,  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  by  a  very  handsome  captain  of  dragoons. 

"  Betsy,  where  are  you  P""  muttered  the  old 
woman  ;  *'  I  didn't  do  right  to  send  that  cap- 
tain out  with  you.  I  heard  him  give  you  a 
guinea  too.  They  are  all  alike,  them  captains. 
I  hope  he  has  not  turned  your  head;  that 
would  be  but  a  bad  return  for  your  coming 
along  with  me  this  night.*" 

"  Lawk,  Nanny  !""  said  Betsy,  laughing; 
"  do  you  think  I  don't  know  the  value  of  an 
officer's  talk,  and  they  quartered  here  for  three 
months  ?" 

"  You  are  a  giddy  child,  Betsy,"  answered 
Nanny  ;  "  but  Fll  hope  for  the  best." 

Warenne  informed  Frank  of  the  confirma- 
tion given  to  Nicholas's  story  by  Nanny's  in- 
telligence. "  We  shall  be  a  match  for  them 
yet,  I  trust,"  continued  he ;  "  but  now  I  must 
to  work.  I  must  send  off  an  express  to  head- 
quarters—  tell  the  adjutant  to  have  one  ready 
for  me.  The  general  will  not  thank  me  for  the 
step  I  am  about  to  take,  so  I  must  e'en  write 
him  as  conciliatory  a  letter  as  I  can. — Good 
night." 
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Warenne  composed  his  letter  with  the  great- 
est care ;  stated  his  extreme  reluctance  to  dis- 
obey the  orders  which  he  had  received ;  hoped 
that,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he 
should  merely  anticipate  his  general's  wishes 
by  the  arrangements  which  he  had  made  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  pro- 
perty, which  could  not  fail  to  be  consequent 
on  the  execution  of  a  plot  such  as  he  developed, 
and  added  the  informations  of  Nicholas,  and 
Nanny  Rudd. 

This  done,  for  the  first  time  since  Nicholas's 
arrival,  he  ventured  to  turn  his  mind  wholly 
to  the  difficulties  of  his  situation.  To  the 
charge  of  disobedience,  to  the  risk  of  disgrace, 
when  so  important  an  object  was  in  view,  he 
had  reconciled  himself  without  a  struggle  ;  but 
now  that  he  had  leisure  to  reflect,  there  was 
much  to  appal  him  in  the  enterprise  which  he 
had  undertaken. 

He  was  about  to  stake  his  military  character 
on  a  single  cast ;  to  disobey  the  strict  orders 
of  his  general  ;  to  act  upon  his  own  responsi- 
bility :  wherefore,  if  he  failed,  he  must  expect 
to  be  dismissed  from  the  service.     He  doubted 
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for  a  moment,  whether  it  would  not  have  been 
wiser  to  adopt  the  safe  line  —  obey  orders,  and 
avoid  danger  of  every  sort  ; — but  it  was  only 
for  a  moment  ;  the  next,  his  generous  nature 
spurned  the  thought.  His  self-devotion,  how- 
ever, was  tasked  to  the  utmost,  when  he  con- 
templated the  effect  that  might  be  produced  on 
Adelaide's  mind  by  his  being  disgraced. 

Hope,  spite  of  reason,  had  hitherto  remained 
an  inmate  of  his  breast,  and  had  whispered,  that 
a  day  might  come,  when  he  could  venture  to 
declare  to  her  his  passion ;  but  can  this,  he 
asked  himself,  ever  take  place,  if  I  am  dis- 
honoured ?  Can  I,  with  a  tarnished  reputa- 
tion, ever  ask  her  to  wed  me  ?  or  can  she  ever 
believe  my  vows,  when  I  now  leave  this  spot, 
where  danger  is  supposed  to  threaten,  and  trust 
her  to  the  protection  of  any  arm  but  my  own  ? 

These  ideas  in  every  variety  of  form  for  a 
time  pressed  upon  Warenne's  heated  imagina- 
tion ;  but  wrestling  with  the  rebellious  feel- 
ings of  his  heart,  he  would  not  suffer  his  love 
to  unman  him.  His  only  hope  was  in  suc- 
cess—  a  poor  hope,  perhaps;  for  even  success 
might    not   rescue   him  from    censure  for  pre- 
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sumption  and  disregard  of  discipline.  Still  it 
was  his  only  hope;  he  would  not  therefore 
wiUingly  throw  it  away,  by  yielding  to  thoughts 
which,  at  the  best,  could  but  enervate  him. 

He  forced  his  mind  from  the  reflections 
which  he  had  allowed  to  bewilder  him,  and 
tried  to  compose  himself  for  the  night — how 
well,  let  those  declare  who  have  endured  the 
torments  of  uncertainty.  Certainty,  even  of 
the  worst,  may  be  borne  ;  the  condemned  cri- 
minal sleeps,  who  is  to  rise  to  execution  ;  but 
while  hope  has  power  to  frame  visions  for  the 
future,  which  fear  shall  the  next  moment  dis- 
sipate, sleep  is  chased  from  the  eyelids  of  the 
unfortunate,  and  forgetfulness  is  a  boon  which 
they  are  not  permitted  to  enjoy. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

A  voi  parlo,  in  cui  fanno 

Si  Concorde  armonia 

Onesta,  senno,  onor,  bellezza,  e  gloria ; 

A  voi  spiego  il  mio  affanno 

E  della  pena  mia 

Narro,  e'n  parte  piangendo,  acerba  istoria. 

Tasso. 

Before  day-break  on  the  following  morning 
Warenne  arose.  In  his  midnight  meditations 
he  had  persuaded  himself  that  before  he  started 
for  Fisherton,  he  should  do  well  to  communicate 
with  Lord  Framlingham,  who  possibly  might 
be  able  to  befriend  him,  should  his  character 
be  aspersed ;  who,  at  all  events,  would  thus 
have  it  in  his  power  to  inform  Adelaide  of  the 
truth,  and  explain  to  her  the  difficulties  of  his 
position. 

Accordingly  he  bent  his  course  to  Epworth, 
and  on  being  admitted  to  Lord  Framlingham, 
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he  frankly  laid  before  him  the  circumstances  of 
his  case. 

The  old  diplomatist  heard  Warenne  with 
much  attention,  praised  his  zeal,  approved  his 
measures,  and  promised  that  they  should  be  re- 
presented to  ministers  in  their  right  light ;  but 
the  moment  afterwards,  proceeded  to  qualify 
his  praise,  and  explain  away  his  promises,  with 
the  true  refinement  of  his  profession. 

"  Colonel  Warenne  must  be  aware,  that  he 
spoke  only  as  an  individual ;  that  he  must  not 

be  considered  as    authorising  Colonel   W 

in  his  undertaking,  for  that  his  official  power 
was  limited  to  its  peculiar  sphere  ;  neither  could 
he  hope  to  influence  in  any  way  the  opinion 
which  the  Commander-in-chief  might  be  pleased 
to  form  upon  the  subject."" 

Warenne  smiled  within  himself  at  the  wili- 
ness  of  the  politician,  and  at  his  own  folly  in 
believing  that  he  could  induce  him  to  interest 
himself  about  one  who,  according  to  the  rules  of 
probability,  might  not  hereafter  be  of  use  to  him. 
Preserving  however  his  external  gravity  of  de- 
meanour, he  respectfully  bade  the  noble  Lord 
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good  morning,  and  resolved  for  the  future  to 
depend  solely  on  his  own  resources. 

He  was  passing  through  the  hall,  in  order  to 
leave  the  house,  when  he  met  Adelaide.  The 
temptation  of  once  again  speaking  to  her,  while 
yet  he  remained  a  chevalier  sans  reproche,  was 
not  to  be  resisted.  He  followed  her  into  the 
drawing- room. 

She  looked  upon  his  care-worn  countenance 
with  surprise.  "  Has  anything,"'  she  asked  he- 
sitatingly, "  occurred  to  harass  you  ?  you  look 
fatigued  and  full  of  anxiety,  as  though  you  had 
been  called  out  in  the  night  to  take  measures 
against  some  rioters." 

"  You  are  not  far  wrong  in  your  conjectures,*" 
answered  Warenne ;  "  change  but  the  time,  and 
instead  of  supposing  me  to  have  been  engaged 
with  them  the  past  night,  think  me  about  to 
meet  them  to-night,  and  you  will  be  right .?"" 

"  Are  the  thoughts  then  of  a  rural  campaign," 
demanded  Adelaide,  more  gaily,  "  sufficient  to 
cloud  Colonel  Warenne's  brow  ?  I  thought  the 
spirit  of  so  renowned  a  warrior  would  have  risen 
at  the  approach  of  danger.'' 
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"  You  would  scarcely  jest,  Miss  Marston,"" 
replied  Warenne,  gravely,  "  if  you  knew 
the  extent  of  the  danger  which  I  apprehend. 
Houses  burnt,  lives  lost,  and  a  town  sacked, 
are  not  matter  of  merriment." 

"  Heavens  !  no,"  said  Adelaide,  "  but  how 
could  I  dream  of  such  horrors  as  these  .^  I 
thought  but  of  some  bloodless  disturbance,  of 
the  same  nature  with  those  we  have  lately  wit- 
nessed. Tell  me,  if  I  may  know,  what  makes 
you  anticipate  such  dreadful  events." 

Warenne  thought  that  he  violated  no  duty 
if  he  seized  this  chance  of  placing  his  character 
in  its  proper  light  before  Adelaide  ;  he  therefore 
simply  related  to  her  the  occurrences  which  had 
taken  place,  and  the  measures  which  he  had 
determined  to  adopt. 

"  I  leave,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  he  had 
finished  his  explanation,  "  three  troops  still 
behind  me  at  Calbury,  under  the  command 
of  Frank,  so  that  you  will  not  be  destitute  of 
protection." 

"  Oh,  I  am  )iot  afraid  for  myself,"  answered 
Adelaide,  "  but  have  you  told  me  all  ?  I  beg 
your  pardon,  if  I  have   asked  an  impertinent 
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question  ;  do  not  answer  it  if  I  have  ;  but  there 
is  a  tone  of  desperation  in  your  manner  which 
alarms  me." 

At  this  moment  it  flashed  upon  Adelaide's 
mind  that  AYarenne's  feelings  might  in  some 
way  have  reference  to  herself,  she  therefore  has- 
tily added,  "  Forgive  me.  I  am  too  inqui- 
sitive." 

"  I  know  not,"  replied  Warenne,  "  why  I 
should  withhold  from  you  the  causes  of  my  un- 
easiness. Ycu  will  perceive,  that  in  my  present 
position,  I  am  forced  to  act  upon  my  own  re- 
sponsibility in  opposition  to  the  express,  and  re- 
peated orders  of  my  commanding  officer.  Whe- 
ther I  succeed  in  my  undertaking,  or  whether  I 
fail,  I  make  myself  liable  to  be  brought  to  a 
court-martial  for  a  breach  of  military  discipline  ; 
and  I  confess  that  I  have  not  that  confidence  in 
General  Mapleton,  which  encourages  me  to  hope 
that  he  will  overlook  an  opportunity  of  esta- 
blishing his  authority  over  an  officer,  whom  he 
considers,  though  God  knows  without  reason, 
as  inchned  to  treat  him  with  impertinence.  I 
can  hardly  look  forward  to  anything  but  dis- 
grace in  this  affair,  view  it  which  way  1   will. 
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This  is  not  a  pleasing  reflection,  nor  one  that 
reconciles  me  to  the  prospect  of  a  bloody  affray 
with  some  of  my  misguided  fellow-countrymen. 
I  have  little  enough  to  boast  of,  but  if  of  any- 
thing, it  is  my  fair  fame  as  a  soldier — that 
lost,  I  am  poor  indeed; — but  forgive  me.  Miss 
Marston,  I  have  no  right  to  .talk  thus  of  myself 
to  you.  There  is  no  limit,  it  would  seem,  to 
my  presumption,  —  yet,  as  I  have  said  thus 
much, — let  me  beg  you  not  to  condemn  me 
hastily;  —  when  the  world  points  its  finger  of 
scorn  at  me,  and  when  I  am  a  dishonoured  and 
ruined  man,  think  of  the  difficulties  in  which  I 
have  been  placed,  and  do  not,  I  beseech  you— 
do  not  cast  me  from  your  remembrance  as  ut- 
terly unworthy  of  all  esteem.  I  can  bear  any- 
thing but  that — that,  (as  he  spoke  he  pressed 
his  hands  violently  upon  his  eyes,  as  if  to  shut 
out  some  object  of  horror)  I  could  not  bear. 
You  know  not  what  value  —  but  why  do  I 
speak  thus  to  you  ?  I  am  a  fool,  a  madman  ! 
Pardon  me  —  forget  that  I  have  dared  to  ex- 
press the  wild  and  presumptuous  feelings  of 
my  heart.  I  have  been  wrong  in  giving  utter- 
ance  to  them,  but  I  can  assure  you,   that   I 
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meant  not  to  have  spoken,  that  I  did  not  seek 
this  interview.  I  wil]  not  again  betray  my  follv 
before  you.  Whatever  I  may  feel,  I  will  bury 
it  in  silence.     God's  mercy  protect  you  !""* 

Having  rapidly  and  passionately  poured  forth 
these  broken  sentences,  Warenne  rushed  from 
the  room,  long  before  Adelaide,  who,  from  the 
tone  which  had  prevailed  in  their  recent  meet- 
ings, had  been  little  prepared  for  such  an  avowal, 
had  time  to  compose  herself  sufficiently  to  an- 
swer him.  Ere  she  had  regained  her  presence  of 
mind,  he  had  mounted  his  horse,  and  was  on  his 
road  to  Charnstead. 

At  first  Adelaide  gave  herself  up  to  the 
happy  consciousness  of  being  beloved  by  him 
to  whom  she  had  surrendered  the  first  affec- 
tions of  her  heart.  In  spite  of  all  his  proud 
resolutions,  he  had  avowed  it ;  and  though 
she  knew  not  when  her  hopes  might  be  re- 
alized, she  pictured  to  herself  future  years 
of  happiness.  After  a  while  these  bright 
visions  faded  from  her  mind,  and  she  was 
tempted  to  despond  ;  Warenne  would  not  have 
looked  so  gloomily  upon  the  case,  had  he  not 
had  reason  so  to  do.     Even   success,  she  had 
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been  told,  could  hardly  justify  disobedience 
in  military  matters,  and  she  herself  saw,  that 
no  General  could  be  responsible  for  the  opera- 
tions of  an  army,  if  each  subaltern  under  his 
command  claimed  the  right  to  dispose  of  his 
own  immediate  force  as  he  pleased.  Then  she 
dreaded  the  effect  of  disgrace  upon  Warenne's 
mind — proud  and  gallant  as  he  was,  he  was 
sensitive  on  the  score  of  honour,  to  a  degree 
which  his  military  education  alone  could  explain. 
By  degrees  she  drew  herself  again  from 
this  train  of  thought ;  fixed  her  mind  upon 
his  unhesitating  sacrifice  of  himself  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  duty ;  recollected  his  gal- 
lant actions  in  the  Peninsula,  which  had 
won  him  his  high  name ;  thought  of  his  calm 
courage  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  the  al- 
most instinctive  sagacity  with  which  he  was 
wont  to  meet  it ;  repeated  to  herself  the 
many  stories  to  his  credit,  which  Henry  and 
Frank  had  gleaned  from  the  old  soldiers  of  the 
regiment ;  and  comforted  herself  in  the  hope 
of  his  happy  return  amid  the  blessings  of  his 
rescued  fellow-countrymen.     His  military  fault 
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would  be  pardoned  for  the  zeal  he  would  show, 
and  for  the  ability  with  which  he  would  coun- 
teract the  designs  of  the  conspirators.  She 
would  see  him  return,  crowned  with  fresh 
laurels,  more  beloved,  more  admired,  more 
honoured  than  before. 


L  2 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

There  may  be  joys 
Which  to  the  strange  o'erw-helniing  of  the  soul 
Visit  the  lover's  breast  beyond  all  others  ; 
E'en  now,  how  dearly  do  I  feel  there  may  ! 
But  what  of  them  1  they  are  not  made  for  me, 
The  hasty  flashes  of  contending  steel 
Must  serve  instead  of  glances  of  my  love. 

Joanna  Baillie's  Basil. 

While  Adelaide  thus  soothed  her  perturb- 
ed spirit,  Warenne's  rose  as  he  approached 
the  scene  of  danger.  His  dark  eye  sparkled, 
and  his  noble  brow  expanded,  when  he  again 
looked  upon  his  old  comrades,  with  whom  he 
had  passed  triumphantly  through  so  many 
fields  ;  he  turned  his  mind  from  the  busy  remi- 
niscences of  love,  and  with  that  power  of  abs- 
traction, which  practical  men  possess,  fixed  it 
on  the  probable  events  of  the  coming  evening. 
Adelaide's  form,  perhaps,  sometimes  met  his 
mental  eye,  when  it  should  have  fallen  upon  the 
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serried  ranks  of  armed  warriors,  but  he  did  not 
suffer  even  her  form  to  occupy  him  to  the  preju- 
dice of  his  duty.  Its  only  effect  was  to  stimulate 
him  to  a  desire  of  fresh  honours,  that,  whether 
he  stood  or  fell,  he  might  be  deserving  of  her 
good  opinion.  He  arrived  at  Charnstead  about 
three  o'clock,  and  found  there  the  troop  he 
had  sent  forward,  and  the  Charnstead  troop, 
neither  of  them  having  yet  started  on  their 
route  to  Fisherton.  An  express  had  arrived 
in  the  morning  from  Major  Stuart,  stating 
that  in  consequence  of  information  he  had  re- 
ceived, he  should  only  send  the  Fisherton 
troop  as  far  as  Swalesford,  a  place  about  five 
miles  from  Fisherton,  and  begging  Captain 
Paulet  to  join  them  there,  in  time  for  them 
to  enter  Fisherton  in  a  body  shortly  after 
dusk.  Warenne  immediately  proceeded  for- 
ward with  the  two  troops,  and  picked  up  the 
Fisherton  troop  at  Swalesford ;  when  about 
a  mile  from  the  town,  he  galloped  forward  by 
himself,  in  order  to  communicate  with  Stuart 
about  the  disposition  of  the  troops.  He  found 
that  officer,  and  Mr.  Seafortli,  occupying  his 
old  quarters  at  the  inn. 
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"  I  thought,'"  said  his  friend  Stuart,  hold- 
ing out  his  hand,  "  that  yours  would  be  the 
first  soldier's  face  we  should  see  to-night." 

"  And  you  would  rather  have  seen  any 
other,**'  answered  Warenne  laughing.  "  A 
senior  officer  is  a  sad  bore  on  occasions  like 
this.     But  what  shall  we  have  to  do  ?"*"* 

Stuart  laid  before  him  the  intelligence  he 
had  been  able  to  collect  since  the  alarm  given 
by  Nicholas,  and  Seaforth  the  result  of  his 
observations  and  inquiries,  which  he  had 
unceasingly  continued  since  their  last  inter- 
view. Both  reports  agreed  in  confirming  the 
account  of  the  intended  attack  upon  the  town, 
and  stated  the  force  of  the  insurgent  peasan- 
try at  from  seven  to  eight  hundred,  v/hich 
was  to  be  joined,  shortly  before  entering  the 
place,  by  a  body  of  smugglers,  mounted  and 
well-armed,  in  number  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  to  two  hundred.  To  assist  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  town,  Seaforth  had  sworn  in  as 
special  constables  all  the  most  respectable  in- 
habitants, and  such  of  the  working  classes  as 
could  be  trusted.  Warenne,  in  turn,  informed 
them  of  the  troops  he  brought  with  him,  and 
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of  the  disposition  of  them  which  he  contem- 
plated. They  soon  completed  their  arrange- 
ments. The  soldiers  were  to  be  concentrated 
in  the  yard  of  the  Cross  Keys  inn,  which, 
as  has  been  said,  commanded  both  the  en- 
trances into  the  town.  The  by-streets,  which 
were  not  practicable  for  cavalry,  were  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  the  constables,  of  whom 
a  party  was  ordered  to  remove  the  women 
and  children,  from  the  houses  most  open  to 
attack.  Arrangements  were  made  to  receive 
these  poor  outcasts  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
wealthier  towns-people,  and  in  the  parish 
church.  Some  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  who 
had  come  in,  volunteered  to  act  as  scouts,  and 
to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
These  measures  being  taken,  Warenne  placed 
himself  under  Seaforth's  orders. 

"  I  will  not,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  call 
upon  you  unnecessarily,"  said  Seaforth  in  re- 
turn. "  Till  the  work  of  devastation  is  com- 
menced, or  is  so  evidently  on  the  point  of 
commencement  as  not  to  be  prevented  by  other 
means,  I  would  not  have  you  stir.  I  shall 
ride  to  meet  the  fellov/s,  as  soon  as  we  hear  of 
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their  approach,  and  try  to  deter  them  from 
their  enterprise  ;  if  I  fail,  I  must  have  recourse 
to  you." 

"  You  will  fail,"  said  Warenne,  ''  and  you 
will  incur  great  danger  in  meeting  them." 

"  Very  likely,"  replied  his  spirited  com- 
panion, '*  but  it  must  be  done." 

During  this  time  the  three  troops  had  ar- 
rived, and  Warenne  placed  them  for  the  present 
in  some  large  farm  stables  and  barns  which 
were  at  the  back  of  the  inn.  The  horses 
remained  bridled,  and  the  men  by  them,  ready 
to  act  on  a  moment's  notice.  He  and  Stuart 
then  walked  all  over  the  town,  and  carefully 
examined  each  street,  in  order  to  be  certain 
that  no  barricades  were  erected  in  any  part, 
nor  preparations  made  to  embarrass  the  soldiery. 

It  was  now  past  seven  o'clock — the  constables 
had  brought  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  houses 
which  they  expected  to  be  fired,  and  all  was 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  rioters.  Eight 
o''clock  struck  —  nine  —  ten,  and  Warenne  and 
Seaforth  were  beginning  to  doubt  whether  the 
night  for  the  attack  had  not  been  changed,  when 
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one  of  their  most  advanced  scouts  returned  with 
the  intelligence  that  all  the  labouring  popula- 
tion, between  Fisherton  and  the  coast,  seemed 
to  be  collecting  on  the  coast  road,  about  three 
miles  from  the  town. 

Soon  another,  and  another  scout  came  with 
similar  reports  ;  and  lastly  Nicholas,  who  had 
returned  from  Calbury  to  the  Plashetts  at  an 
early  hour,  and  had  ridden  in  to  be  of  service 
to  his  friends,  brought  an  account  that  a  large 
body  of  mounted  men  had  come  up,  and  that 
they  were  marching  together  on  the  town. 
Warenne  immediately  drew  his  men  out  in 
front  of  the  inn.  Seaforth  rode  gently  for- 
ward to  meet  the  insurgents.  They  had  halted 
to  drill  their  ranks,  and  their  leaders  were  or- 
dering their  variously  armed  forces  to  their 
respective  places,  having  brought  forward  to 
the  front  the  mounted  smugglers,  who  were 
all  armed  with  pistols  and  a  cutlass. 

Seaforth,  with  one  or  two  of  his  friends,  can- 
tered up  to  them.  He  pulled  up  short,  when 
within  about  two  horse-lengths  of  the  leading 
rank,  and  with  a  loud  voice  demanded  the 
L  5 
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meaning  of  the  present  tumultuous  assembly, 
and  the  cause  of  their  entering  Fisherton  at 
such  an  hour  of  night. 

"  I  warn  you,"  said  he,  "  that  you  are 
breaking  the  King's  peace,  and  acting  con- 
trary to  the  laws.  I  am  a  magistrate,  and  I 
charge  you  in  the  King's  name  to  disperse  im- 
mediately."' 

"  We  know  you  well  enough,  Mr.  Seaforth," 
said  a  rough  voice  beside  him,  which  he  had 
heard  before  in  his  life,  and  which  recalled 
unpleasant  recollections ;  "  I  have  reason  to 
know  you  ;  take  yourself  off,  or  perhaps  I  shall 
give  you  reason  to  know  me." 

"Emlett.?"  exclaimed  Seaforth.  "Nay 
then,  I  fear,  I  shall  do  little  good,  if  you  are 
at  the  head  of  this  business  ;  I  know  of  old 
that  you  are  not  easily  shaken  from  your  pur- 
pose. Nevertheless,  some  of  these  poor  mis- 
guided men  may  listen  to  me ;"  and  raising  his 
voice  to  the  highest  pitch,  again  he  warned 
them  to  retire,  repeating  the  words  of  the  Riot 
Act. 

"  Beware,"  said  Emlett,  "  we  are  not  to  be 
trifled  with,"  then  adding  a  tremendous  execra- 
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tion,  he  bade  Seafortli  "  begone,  or  he  would 
settle  old  scores  with  him  there  as  he  stood." 

"  You  will  do  as  you  please,"  answered  the 
gallant  magistrate.  "  Disperse,  I  pray  you, 
my  men;  we  are  prepared  to  receive  you  —  we 
have  a  strong  body  of  dragoons  just  arrived. 

"  Take  this,  then,  you  prattling  fool," 
growled  Emlett,  exasperated  at  his  undaunted 
defiance  of  his  threats,  and  alarmed  lest  his 
address  should  shake  his  followers ;  and  he 
fired  his  pistol  at  his  head.  Happily  for  all 
who  knew,  and  what  was  the  same  thing, 
valued  Seaforth,  he  missed  his  aim,  and  the 
voice  of  his  intrepid  antagonist  was  again 
heard — 

"  Even  now,  deluded  men""  —  but  it  was 
soon  drowned  in  the  savage  exclamations  of 
Emlett,  who,  with  the  most  horrible  curses  at 
himself  for  his  awkwardness,  called  out  to  his 
comrades — 

"  Cut  him  down,  kill  him,  stop  his  tongue 
any  way  you  can,"  at  the  same  time  spurring 
his  horse  at  him,  and  raising  bis  cutlass  to 
strike  him.  Seaforth  just  wheeled  his  horse 
round  upon  his  haunches  in  time  to  save  him- 
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self,  and  galloped  back  at  speed  into  the  town. 
Emlett  and  his  men  pursued  him  a  little  way, 
and  then  returned  to  the  main  body.  The 
first  person  he  met  was  Warenne,  who  had 
advanced  a  short  distance  in  front  of  his  men. 

"  Colonel  Warenne,"  said  he,  "  I  believe  I 
must  call  on  you, — yet  wait  one  moment."  The 
rioters  were  now  within  the  street. 

"  Firemen,"  cried  Emlett,  "  to  your  work, 
and  do  you,  my  men,"  speaking  to  the  pea- 
santry, ''  get  possession  of  the  by-streets ; 
we'll  manage  the  soldiers." 

It  had  been  his  plan,  as  was  afterwards  as- 
certained, to  have  entered  the  town  before  the 
inhabitants  were  aware  of  his  approach ;  and 
having  surrounded  with  his  men  the  different 
public-houses  at  which  the  soldiers  were  bil- 
leted, to  have  disarmed  them,  or  at  least  pre- 
vented their  assembling ;  and  then  taking  pos- 
session of  the  streets,  to  have  systematically 
plundered  the  town  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Finding  the  towns  people  on  their  guard, 
and  hearing  from  Seaforth,  that  the  troops 
were  prepared  to  receive  his  attack,  he  gave 
up  the  former  part  of  his  design.     But  not  be- 
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lieving  that  any  increase  of  force  had  arrived, 
and  calculating,  that  the  troop  which  in  the 
common  course  of  events  would  have  replaced 
that  previously  quartered  at  Fisherton,  would 
not  know  the  ground,  and  therefore  would  be 
unable  to  act  with  decision ; — being  also  him- 
self an  outlaw — being  recognized  by  Seaforth — 
with  all  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose,  he  now 
determined  to  fall  vigorously  on  the  soldiers 
with  his  band  of  smugglers,  who  he  knew 
would  stand  by  him  to  the  last  gasp. 

"  Comrades  !''  shouted  he,  "  it  is  not  the  first 
time  we've  had  a  brush  with  the  red-coats — 
forward !"  and  spurring  his  horse,  with  the 
wliole  body  of  his  associates  at  his  heels,  he 
galloped  up  the  town.  At  the  same  moment 
a  glare  of  light  burst  from  three  or  four  neigh- 
bouring houses,  and  discovered  a  party  of  con- 
stables retiring  in  confusion  from  the  post  they 
had  been  directed  to  occupy. 

"  The  police  !  down  with  them,  cut  them 
down  !*'  was  heard  at  once  from  an  hundred 
voices,  and  in  an  instant  the  wretched  special 
constables  were  knocked  down,  and  ridden  over 
by  their  fierce  pursuers. 
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"  Now,  Colonel  Warenne,"  said  Seaforth, — 
before  he  could  finish  his  sentence,  Warenne 
was  at  the  head  of  his  men. 

*'  Stuart,  keep  one  troop  in  reserve,  the  other 
two  come  on  with  me — steady  my  men  —  for- 
wards, charge."  The  two  bodies  of  cavalry 
clashed  together.  The  soldiers  had  not  had 
time,  nor  space,  to  get  to  their  full  speed,  their 
charge  therefore  lost  the  effect  it  would  have 
had,  if  the  order  had  been  received  a  minute 
sooner.  It  was  sufficient  to  check  the  ad- 
vance of  the  rioters, — and  no  more.  They  had 
still  to  conquer  their  antagonists,  who  in  this 
sort  of  encounter,  hand  to  hand,  and  man  to 
man,  were  opponents  not  to  be  despised.  For 
some  minutes  the  conflict  was  savagely,  and 
equally,  maintained  on  both  sides.  The  smug- 
glers fought  desperately,  as  men  with  halters 
around  their  necks.  After  a  while,  the  bet- 
ter horsemanship,  and  swordsmanship  of  the 
dragoons  began  to  prevail,  rendered  doubly 
effective  by  the  consciousness  of  superiority, 
which  habitual  use  gives  a  man  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  At  first,  by  the  light 
of  the  blazing  houses,  the  soldiers,  easily  dis- 
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tinguished  by  their  bright  shakos  from  the 
smugglers,  who  had  fur  caps  on  their  heads, 
seemed  completely  outnumbered.  They  clung, 
however,  closely  together,  and  amid  all  the 
flashing  of  swords,  and  firing  of  pistols,  moved 
steadily  on,  a  compact,  well-disciplined  body  ; 
by  degrees,  they  appeared  more  adequate  to 
the  other  party  in  point  of  numbers,  and  to 
be  pressing  their  adversaries  back ;  still  the 
conflict  raged — the  smugglers  rallied — for  a 
moment  even  turned  the  tide  of  war  in  their 
favour.  It  was  their  last  effort.  Presently 
one,  and  then  another  of  them  withdrew  him- 
self from  the  tnelee,  and  with  frocks  stained 
with  gore,  galloped  out  of  the  town,  ^oon 
two  or  three  small  parties  from  the  same  side, 
fled  hastily  in  a  similar  direction. 

On  this,  the  soldiers  perceiving  their  ad- 
vantage, redoubled  their  efforts,  and  fairly  esta- 
blished their  superiority,  though  some  of  the 
most  desperate  of  the  smugglers,  Emlett  among 
the  number,  with  his  head  uncovered,  and 
streaming  with  blood,  fought  on,  without  re- 
ceding an  inch ;  at  last  he,  and  his  more  im- 
mediate followers  falling,  the  remainder  seemed 
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to  give  up  all  hope  at  once,  and  turning  their 
horses'  heads  endeavoured  to  save  themselves 
by  the  rapidity  of  their  flight.  The  dragoons 
pursued  them  without  mercy  to  the  end  of  the 
street,  both  parties  dashing  through  the  mob 
of  peasantry,  who  were  coming  forward  to  the 
support  of  their  friends.  There,  having  re- 
ceived orders  from  Warenne  on  no  account  to 
venture  into  the  open  country,  the  dragoons 
wheeled  round,  and  returned  to  clear  the  town 
of  the  foot  people.  But  these  last,  as  soon 
as  they  discovered  the  result  of  the  fight,  did 
not  wait  to  be  dispersed.  Throwing  away  their 
weapons,  and  plunging  into  the  by-streets,  they 
made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  fields,  and  to 
darkness. 

After  the  lapse  of  about  an  hour  from  the 
time  that  Emlett  had  fired  at  Seaforth,  the 
town  was  restored  to  comparative  quiet,  except 
where  the  inhabitants  were  busily  engaged  in 
quenching  the  flames  of  the  burning  houses, 
and  where  the  groans  of  the  dying,  and  wound- 
ed, fell  sadly  upon  the  ear. 

Above  thirty  of  the  smugglers  had  been 
killed,  and  four  or  five  soldiers.     The  wounded 
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of  the  two  parties  were  in  an  inverse  propor- 
tion, there  being  several  of  the  dragoons  who 
had  received  severe  injuries,  and  not  above  half 
a  dozen  of  the  smugglers,  and  these  so  dread- 
fully hurt,  as  to  forbid  all  hope  of  their  living 
beyond  a  few  hours ;  all  those  who  had  suffi- 
cient strength  to  do  so,  had  dragged  themselves 
out  of  the  town. 

Emlett  was  not  quite  dead  when  Warenne 
and  Seaforth  went  over  the  field  of  battle.  He 
survived  to  throw  one  look  of  stern  defiance  on 
the  latter,  and  to  strike  out  his  arm  against 
him  with  impotent  fury ;  then  with  a  half- 
uttered  imprecation,  he  turned  his  face  to  the 
ground,  and  died.  In  a  few  hours  more  the 
flames  were  all  suppressed  ;  the  wounded  re- 
moved to  a  place  where  they  might  receive 
proper  attendance,  and  the  soldiery,  with  the 
exception  of  one  troop  retained  on  duty  for  the 
protection  of  the  town,  established  in  comfort- 
able quarters. 

The  night  passed  without  disturbance.  The 
following  morning  Warenne  went  round  the 
town  with  Seaforth,  took  minutes  of  the  devas- 
tation  it  had  suffered,  inspected  the  wounded 
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men,  gathered  from  the  smugglers  yet  alive 
what  information  they  were  inclined  to  give, 
and  forwarded  an  exact  and  detailed  account  of 
the  whole  transaction  to  head-quarters.  After 
which,  leaving  the  Charnstead  and  Fisherton 
troops  under  Stuart  to  guard  the  town,  escort 
prisoners,  &c.  and  directing  the  other  to  return 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  its  former  station,  he 
himself  hastened  back  to  Calbury,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  absent  as  short  a  time  as  possible 
from  his  command. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  soldier's  reputation  is  too  fine 

To  be  exposed,  e'en  to  the  smallest  cloud. 

Joanna  Baillie's  Basil. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Warenne,  before 
he  left  Calbury,  had  written  to  General  Ma- 
pleton  a  detailed  account  of  the  reasons  which 
induced  him  to  break  through  the  repeated 
orders  he  had  received.  Seaforth  had  also 
sent  to  him,  as  General  of  the  district,  a  formal 
request  for  assistance,  as  soon  as  he  had  been 
apprised  of  the  outrages  in  contemplation  ; 
through  some  error  of  the  messenger,  this  last 
letter  did  not  reach  General  Mapleton  till  the 
day  after  the  riot  had  taken  place,  or  it  is  pos- 
sible that  he  might  have  pursued  a  different 
line  of  conduct.  As  it  was,  the  receipt  of 
Warenne's  letter,  unaccompanied  by  the  ex- 
planation which  that  of  Seaforth  would  have 
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given  to  it,  irritated  him  beyond  all  power  of 
endurance. 

He  was  not  only  thoroughly  exasperated  at 
what  he  deemed  Warenne's  presumption,  but 
most  unjustly  imagined  that  he  could  trace 
throughout  his  proceedings  an  intention  of  put- 
ting a  personal  indignity  upon  him,  and  of 
accusing  him  indirectly  of  incapacity  in  his 
command. 

Under  this  impression,  he  wrote  to  the  Horse 
Guards  in  the  strongest  possible  terms,  desiring 
that  Warenne  might  be  immediately  brought 
to  a  court  martial  ;  and  requesting,  in  case  of 
refusal,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  retire  from 
his  appointment.  "  Colonel  Warenne's  con- 
duct, he  observed,  was  the  most  inexcusable 
and  wanton  act  of  disobedience  he  had  ever 
witnessed  in  the  service.  At  the  very  moment 
when  he  had,  in  consequence  of  particular  in- 
formation received,  commanded  that  officer  to 
concentrate  his  forces  in  Calbury,  he  had  chosen, 
without  any  requisition  from  a  magistrate,  on 
the  evidence  of  a  frightened  country  gentle- 
man, and  a  foolish  old  woman,  to  leave  his  post, 
and  set  at  hazard  the  safety  of  the  important 
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town  which  had  been  entrusted  to  his  protec- 
tion. He  wrote,  he  said,  before  ill  success 
could  aggravate,  or  good  success  justify  the 
steps  which  Colonel  Warenne  had  taken  ;  look- 
ing merely  to  the  necessity  of  enforcing  obe- 
dience in  inferior  officers,  if  their  superiors  were 
to  be  made  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the 
duties  they  superintended.  He  added,  that 
in  anticipation  of  the  orders  of  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  he  had  directed  that  Colonel  Wa- 
renne should  be  placed  under  arrest  the  mo- 
ment he  returned  to  Calbury.  In  fact,  the 
orderly  who  had  conveyed  Warenne's  despatch 
to  head -quarters,  brought  back  the  order  for 
liis  arrest  ;  and  Frank,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
temporary  command  w^hich  had  devolved  on 
him,  was  constrained  to  execute  that  order  upon 
his  brother. 

Warenne  arrived  late  at  night.  Frank  was 
waiting  to  receive  him.  The  first  few  minutes 
of  their  interview  were  occupied  with  the  rela- 
tion of  the  transactions  at  Fisherton  ;  but  the 
time  soon  arrived,  when  it  was  necessary  that 
the  latter  should  fulfil  his  melancholy  task. 
His   brother   demanded  the  Generars  answer. 
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Frank  held  it  out  to  him  in  mournful  silence. 
Warenne  read  it. 

"  Arrest !"  said  he ;  "  Does  he  put  me  under 
arrest  ?  This  is  a  strong  measure,  indeed  ;  he 
might  have  heard  me,  surely,  before  he  took  so 
decided  a  step ;  it  is,  of  course,  preparatory  to 
a  court  martial.  Well,  Frank,  there's  my  sword ; 
I  would  sooner  yield  it  up  to  you,  than  to  any 
other  living  being :"  poor  Frank  burst  into 
tears.  "  Nay,  do  not  weep,  I  would  not  for 
worlds  have  done  otherwise  than  I  have  done ; 
and  though  disgrace  is  hard  to  bear,  it  is  much 
less  so,  when  not  deserved.  I  suppose  they  will 
hardly  put  me  on  my  trial  for  desertion  of  my 
post,  for  that  charge  will  affect  life.  Gene- 
ral Mapleton  will  be  satisfied  with  less  than 
that.  Come  what  come  may,  they  will  not 
make  me  out  a  coward ;  au  reste,  I  must  take 
a  soldier's  chance.'' 

The  next  morning  Warenne's  arrest  became 
generally  known ;  and  Henry,  anxious  that  his 
sister  should  not  be  informed  of  it  by  an  indif- 
ferent person,  rode  over  to  Epworth  with  the 
news.  He  found  her  pale  and  agitated  (for  since 
her  last  interview  with  Warenne,  she  had  given 
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fuller  indulgence  to  her  feelings,  legitimatized 
as  it  were,  by  his  avowal  of  his  love  for  her), 
eager  to  learn  the  success  of  the  troops  at  Fish- 
erton,  and  scarcely  allowing  herself  to  doubt 
of  its  being  such,  as  to  call  forth  approbation 
upon  him  who  had  commanded  them  ;  yet  dread- 
ing, she  knew  not  why,  some  harsh  measure 
from  General  Mapleton.  Hope  had  predo- 
minated over  fear,  and  she  was  bitterly  dis- 
appointed by  Henry's  intelligence.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  gave  way  to  grief;  but  recovering 
herself  — 

"  Henry,"  said  she,  "  thank  you,  thank  you 
for  coming  to  me. at  this  moment.  I  need  not 
now  tell  you  how  truly  you  have  read  my  heart  ; 
but  I  must  not  be  selfish.  Think  no  more  of 
me,  but  of  him  on  whom  the  whole  weight  of 
the  blow  has  fallen  ;  it  will  crush  him,  I  fear, 
he  is  so  sensitive  to  even  the  semblance  of  dis- 
honour.'"* Henry  strove  to  comfort  his  sister. 
"  His  friends  must  support  him,"  added  she  ; 
they  must  not  let  that  gallant  spirit  sink." 

Her  brother  promised  to  do  his  best.  He 
assured  her  that  she  viewed  matters  too  des- 
pondingly ;  that  a  man  was  not  disgraced  by 
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being  put  on  his  trial,  but  only  by  the  con- 
demnation of  the  court  ;  that  he  would  see 
Warenne  on  his  return,  and  endeavour  to  speak 
comfort  to  him,  though  he  must  confess,  that  as 
yet  his  ideas  on  that  head  threatened  to  con- 
centrate themselves  in  the  simple  Americanism, 
"  G — d  pretty  particularly  d — n"  General 
Mapleton. 

Adelaide  smiled  amid  her  tears  at  Henry's 
projected  mode  of  consolation  ;  and  he,  glad 
to  find  that  his  nonsense  had  succeeded  in 
calling  forth  a  smile,  went  off  with  a  lightened 
heart  to  fulfil  his  commission  ;  a  commission, 
as  he  then  thought,  easy  of  execution,  but 
which  appeared  to  him  in  a  very  different  light, 
when  he  became  aware  of  the  irritated  state  of 
Warenne's  mind,  and  his  almost  morbid  appre- 
hensiveness  of  dis<xrace. 

The  interval  which  elapsed  between  the 
arrest  and  the  sitting  of  the  court-martial,  was 
not  long.  The  Commander-in-chief,  from  a 
recollection  of  Warenne's  services  and  charac- 
ter, had  acceded  to  General  Mapleton's  request 
with  much  reluctance,  which  was  increased 
when  he  received  the  despatches  from  Fisher- 
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ton,  most  punctiliously  forwarded  to  the  Horse- 
guards  by  the  General,  who,  though  a  weak, 
was  an  honourable  man.  To  mitifjate  the  se- 
verity  of  the  proceeding,  he  expedited  the 
necessary  arrangements  as  much  as  possible. 
He  forthwith  sent  officers  to  form  a  court, 
and  desired  General  INIapleton  to  deliver  in  his 
charges.  It  is  unnecessary  to  record  the  forms, 
&c.  of  the  court ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  General 
Mapleton  made  his  accusation,  limiting  it  to 
the  act  of  disobedience  without  cause ;  and 
that  Warenne  in  his  defence,  admitting  the  act 
of  disobedience,  rested  his  claim  to  an  acquittal 
upon  the  impossibility,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  of  his  acting  otherwise,  with  a 
due  regard  to  his  Majesty's  service.  He  pro- 
duced at  the  same  time  a  letter  of  thanks 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Fisherton,  and  the 
testimony  of  Seaforth  and  Nicholas,  as  to  the 
necessity  of  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  had 
adopted.  The  question  lay  within  a  small 
compass,  and  the  court  soon  finished  its  sit- 
tings. The  result,  however,  of  its  inquiries 
was  not  declared.  Warenne  was  doomed  to 
undergo  a  period  of  agonizing  uncertainty. 
VOL.  II.  M 
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It  is  not  for  a  civilian  to  impugn  the  policy 
of  military  arrangements,  but  one  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  say,  that  unless  some  strong  rea- 
son can  be  adduced  for  the  suspense,  which 
an  officer  awaiting  the  sentence  of  a  court-mar- 
tial is  forced  to  suifer,  the  infliction  of  it  is 
a  needless  piece  of  cruelty.  Why  should  not 
the  sentence  of  a  court-martial  be  confirmed, 
or  annulled,  and  in  either  case  declared,  as 
soon  as  time  had  been  given  for  its  considera- 
tion at  the  Horse-guards  ?  In  the  present 
case,  weeks  intervened  before  Warenne's  fate 
was  decided,  during  which  his  feelings  were 
outraged  and  lacerated  in  a  manner  totally  in- 
consistent with  real  justice.  Not  only  had  he 
to  combat  with  his  own  over-excited  suscep- 
tibility on  the  score  of  dishonour,  and  his  dread 
of  appearing  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  Adelaide, 
but  with  the  abuse  and  calumnies  of  the  public 
press,  or  rather  that  part  of  the  public  press 
which  is  ever  ready  to  support  the  cause  of  the 
rebellious  and  licentious  against  the  controul  of 
the  powers  that  be. 

The  radical  papers  failed  not   to  paint   the 
affair  at  Fisherton  in  such  colours,  as  to  make 
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it  seem  an  infringement  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  a  massacre  which  called  aloud  for 
vengeance.  In  vain  did  the  juster  newspapers 
point  out,  that  night  was  not  a  proper  time 
for  people  to  meet  in  great  numbers,  nor  arms 
the  proper  accompaniment  of  such  assemblages  ; 
in  vain  did  they  tell  of  the  attempt  on  the  life 
of  Seaforth,  and  of  houses  in  flames  before  a 
sword  had  been  drawn.  In  vain  did  they  argue 
that  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Fisherton  had 
rights — a  right  to  dwell  in  security;  aright 
to  enjoy  their  little  property  without  moles- 
tation ;  a  right  to  protection  from  the  govern- 
ment of  their  country  :  these  truths  would  not 
help  the  editors  of  the  *  *  and  *  *  *  to  sell 
their  papers,  they  therefore  refused  to  listen 
to  them ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  filled  their 
columns  with  reports  of  what  they  called  the 
profligate  waste  of  human  life  by  the  soldiery, 
and  vehemently  expressed  hopes,  that  Colonel 
Warenne  might  meet  with  immediate  and  con- 
dign punishment.  This  was  a  species  of  tor- 
ment to  which  Warenne  had  not  looked  for- 
ward. It  had  been  pain  to  him  to  hear  his 
actions  arraigned  in  a  court  of  justice ;  but 
m2 
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his  defence  followed  close  upon  the  accusation, 
and  he  had  been  enabled  to  bear  it  with  forti- 
tude. To  be  represented  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land as  a  monster  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  his 
fellow-countrymen,  and  deserving  of  universal 
execration,  was  almost  more  than  he  could 
endure. 

Henry  and  Frank  were  unremitting  in  their 
endeavours  to  comfort  him ;  yet  no  words,  or 
arguments  they  could  use,  availed  to  remove 
from  him  a  sensation  of  despair.  He  acquiesced 
in  all  they  said,  but  as  one  who  heard  them  not, 
— except  indeed  when  they  pressed  him  to  go 
with  them  to  Epworth,  then  he  spoke  readily 
and  positively.  "  I  will  not  show  myself  to 
Miss  Marston  a  dishonoured  man."  In  vain 
did  they  urge  that  he  was  not,  could  not  be 
disgraced,  until  condemned  by  the  sentence  of 
the  court,  which  had  sat  in  judgment  on  his 
conduct.  He  would  answer,  — "  I  will  admit 
that  I  am  not  disgraced  by  the  word  of  autho- 
rity, but  do  you  think  it  nothing  to  have  one's 
name  called  in  question  ?  to  be  made  the  sport 
of  the  papers— no,  not  their  sport,  but  their 
execration.''    Venal  they  may  be — wicked  they 
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may  be  ;  still  they  are  read  by  many — believed 
by  many."  If  they  argued,  that  no  one  who 
knew  him  would  credit  any  report  injurious 
to  his  character  upon  the  assumptions  of  a 
newspaper,  he  would  thank  them  for  their 
kind  opinions,  but  refused  to  be  persuaded  that 
he  could  ever  resume  the  place  he  had  for- 
merly held  in  public  estimation,  or  that  his 
character  could  ever  be  restored  to  its  primi- 
tive purity. 

One  only  circumstance  seemed  to  alleviate 
the  anguish  of  his  wounded  feehngs,  and  this 
was,  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers  of  his  regi- 
ment. On  the  return  of  the  troop  which  had 
been  engaged  at  Fisherton,  the  men  had  natu- 
rally expatiated  on  their  ColoneFs  activity  and 
gallantry  before  their  comrades ;  consequently, 
when  his  arrest  was  made  known,  and  the 
recompense  he  received,  was  seen  in  immediate 
and  strong  contrast  with  the  services  he  had 
rendered,  one  feeling  of  indignation  and  re- 
sentment pervaded  the  whole  regiment ;  threat- 
ening for  a  moment  to  manifest  itself  in  some 
mode,  inconsistent  with  military  discipline. 

Luckily    for    their    reputation,   and   for  his, 
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Frank''s  bawman,  an  old  campaigner,  gave  his 
master  some  intimation  of  their  intentions,  and 
Frank  desired  him  to  tell  his  friends  that  they 
would  best  show  their  regard  for  his  brother, 
and  most  effectually  gratify  him,  if  they  proved 
the  high  state  of  discipline  to  which  they  had 
been  brought  under  his  command,  by  perform- 
ing their  several  duties,  with,  if  possible,  in- 
creased zeal  and  patience,  during  his  tempo- 
rary suspension  from  authority.  The  soldiers 
listened  readily  to  advice  emanating  from  such 
a  source,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  never 
from  Warenne's  first  joining  the  regiment  had 
there  existed  so  little  room  for  censure,  or  such 
cheerful  and  exact  compliance  with  every  order, 
as  from  the  time  of  his  arrest,  to  the  promul- 
gation of  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial. 
This  proof  of  the  affection  of  his  soldiers,  was 
to  Warenne  a  real  comfort  and  support. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

There 's  a  thanklessness 
In  our  fallen  nature  that  too  lightly  holds 
The  good  too  lightly  won.     Fortune's  minion. 
Whose  pamper'd  sense  the  luscious  banquet  courts 
Ere  he  can  say  "  I  hunger,"  coldly  thanks 
The  bounteous  Giver  for  his  daily  bread  ; 
And  hearts  that  have  not  unrequited,  loved. 
Feel  not  the  bliss  of  loving,  loved  again. 
'Tis  Cupid's  wanton  fashion  still  to  vex 
His  dearest  vot'ries,  that  they  may  exalt 
His  tyrant  godhead  by  a  truer  worship, 
More  pure,  more  holy,  sober,  strong,  and  lasting. 

Unedited  Poem. 

About  a  month  after  the  termination  of  the 
court-martial,  Henry,  finding  that  all  endea- 
vours were  fruitless  to  restore  Warenne  to 
cheerfulness,  and  that  his  unceasing  anxiety 
was  wearing  out  at  once  his  body  and  mind, 
determined  again  to  communicate  with  Ade- 
laide. He  rode  over  to  Epworth,  and  told  her 
his   firm   conviction,    that    unless  some   means 
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were  discovered  of  diverting  Warenne''s  thoughts 
from  the  channel  in  which  they  were  running, 
his  Hfe,  or  his  reason  would  be  endangered. 
He  had  besought  him  to  come  to  Epworth,  but 
he  would  not  hear  of  it. 

Adelaide  was  not  wholly  unprepared  for  this 
intelHgence;  she  so  thoroughly  understood  Wa- 
renne's  character,  that  in  some  measure  she 
expected  it,  and  she  felt  that  the  time  was 
come  when  she  must  herself  make  an  effort, 
or  permit  the  happiness  of  both  parties  to  be 
sacrificed.  She  asked  Henry  if  he  thought 
Warenne  would  come  to  Epworth  at  her  re- 
quest. Her  brother  said,  that  with  her  per- 
mission he  would  make  the  trial.  She  autho- 
rized him  to  do  so. 

Henry  departed.  Not  a  word  fell  from  her 
lips  to  stay  him,  for  she  wished  not  to  unsay 
that  which  she  had  spoken.  Yet  when  he  was 
gone,  she  remained  transfixed  to  the  spot  where 
he  had  left  her,  alarmed  at  her  own  boldness ; 
confounded  at  the  change  one  short  moment 
had  made  in  her  fortunes.  The  tramp  of 
Henry"'s  horse  galloping  down  the  avenue,  re- 
called her  to  self-possession,  and  she  soon  taught 
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herself  to  rejoice  in  the  step  she  had  taken.  The 
world,  thought  the  generous  girl,  might  blame 
me,  if  it  knew  of  my  request,  but  he  will  not, — 
for  he  loves  me.  Love  will  plead  my  cause,  if 
I  have  been  too  forward.  Love,  which  I  should 
ill  deserve,  did  I  permit  a  fear  of  the  world,  or 
my  own  false  pride  to  close  my  lips,  when  as  I 
believe,  and  trust,  and  hope,  one  word  from 
them  can  cheer  his  gallant  spirit,  and  win  him 
back  to  happiness. 

Henry  found  Warenne  brooding  over  his 
misfortunes,  sad  and  dispirited  as  usual,  but  his 
dark  eye  lighted  up,  and  the  blood  crimsoned 
his  cheek,  as  he  listened  to  Adelaide's  message. 

"  Your  sister  wish  me  to  go  to  Epworth  ? 
Impossible!"  said  he. 

Henry  assured  him  of  the  fact.  A  recjuest 
from  her  was  not  to  be  refused,  and  though 
Warenne  had  determined  not  to  quit  his  apart- 
ment while  yet  a  cloud  should  remain  upon  his 
reputation,  he  at  once  made  ready  to  depart. 

A  few  minutes  before,  and  he  would  instinc- 
tively have  shrunk  from  the  broad  glare  of  day, 
but  now  he  passed  unheeding  beneath  the  sun's 
meridian    splendour,  for  his  heart  was  full  of 
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feelings  he  could  not  utterly  suppress,  and  his 
head  busied  with  surmises  as  to  Adelaide's  mo- 
tives in  urging  her  request.  Could  it  be,  that 
she  was  interested  in  his  fate  ?  he  dared  not  che- 
rish the  hope.  Yet  why  should  she  wish  to  see 
him  ?  Alas,  Henry  had  informed  her  of  his 
wretchedness,  and  in  the  kindness  of  her  nature, 
and  because  she  felt  that  her  kindness  would  not 
now  be  misinterpreted,  she  sought  to  amuse  him, 
and  divert  him  from  his  sorrows.  This  latter 
idea  predominated  when  he  reached  Epworth. 

He  found  Adelaide  alone.  She  was  prepared 
for  the  task  she  had  imposed  upon  herself,  and 
though  her  heart  beat  quickly  as  she  heard  his 
well-known  step,  she  advanced  to  welcome  him 
with  an  unfaltering  voice  and  apparent  compo- 
sure. 

"  Will  you  pardon  me,  Colonel  Warenne,'' 
said  she,  "  for  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  re- 
questing you  to  come  and  see  me." 

"  Miss  Marston  need  not  ask  Colonel  Wa- 
renne's  pardon  for  her  kindness  to  him,""  was 
his  formal  and  measured  reply ;  for  he  feared 
to  be  thought  capable  of  presuming  upon  the 
kindness  which  he  thus  acknowledged. 
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Adelaide  hesitated  before  she  spoke  again  ; 
the  melaDcholy  tone  of  his  voice  unnerved  her ; 
forcing  herself  however  to  proceed,  after  a  pause 
she  resumed, 

"  My  brother  tells  me,  that  you  will  not  listen 
to  reason,  but  torment  yourself  with  visions  of 
disgrace  impending  over  you  from  this  court- 
martial.  Will  you  let  me  chide  you  for  your 
folly?" 

"  Folly  !"  ejaculated  Warenne,  keeping  his 
eyes  on  the  ground. 

"  Yes,'"*  repeated  Adelaide,  "  folly  ;  you  can- 
not think  it  wisdom  to  imagine  disaster,  and 
suffer  under  its  pressure,  when  in  all  probability 
the  evil  you  anticipate  will  never  reach  you, 
and  even  if  it  should  arrive,  cannot  injure  you 
in  the  manner  you  apprehend.  Whatever  may 
be  the  sentence  of  the  court,  every  fair,  every 
humane  person  must  approve  of  your  conduct."' 

"  Heaven  bless  you  for  these  words  of  kind- 
ness r  replied  Warenne,  despondingly,  "but 
you  say  what  you  wish  me  to  believe,  rather 
than  what  you  believe  yourself." 

"  No,"  said  Adelaide,  with  much  animation, 
"  I  speak  as  I  think — as  I  feel." 
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Warenne  raised  his  eyes  from  the  ground, 
and  looking  sadly  on  her,  continued ,  "  I  once 
told  you  in  a  moment  of  forgetfulness,  which  I 
trust  you  have  pardoned,  that  there  is  no  per- 
son whose  good  opinion  I  so  much  ambition. 
I  am  deeply  sensible  of  your  goodness.*" 

"  When  you  first  spoke  the  words  you  have 
just  repeated,''  said  Adelaide,  reproachfully, 
"  you  did  not  speak  with  the  cold  formality  you 
now  do.""' 

The  colour  rushed  to  Warenne's  face,  but  he 
restrained  his  feelings.  "  I  spoke  in  passion 
then,"  said  he,  "  and  I  speak  coldly  now,  because 
I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  use  the  language  my 
heart  would  dictate ;  besides,  I  am  not  what  I 
was.     I  had  then  an  unsullied  character." 

"  Must  I  repeat,"  rejoined  Adelaide,  "  that 
in  my  estimation  your  character  stands  as  high 
as  ever.? — but" — she  paused  for  an  instant,  and 
then  continued,  "  you  must  pardon  my  bold- 
ness,—  but  I  cannot  help  doubting,  whether 
your  grief  is  solely  caused  by  your  apprehen- 
sion of  disgrace." 

Warenne  would  not  deny  the  truth,  and  he 
could  not  acknowledge  it,  without  in  some  mea- 
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sure  trespassing,  as  he  conceived,  upon  the  kind- 
ness of  one,  who  to  soothe  his  sorrows  had  per- 
haps overstepped  the  strict  bounds  of  prudence; 
he  preserved  therefore  silence,  and  she  pro- 
ceeded : 

"  Your  hesitation  confirms  me  in  my  opinion, 
and  now  I  recall  to  mind,  (as  she  spoke,  her 
heart  beat  almost  audibly,  and  the  eloquent 
blood  mantled  her  very  brows,  at  the  outrage 
she  forced  herself  to  inflict  upon  her  maiden 
modesty)  that  some  weeks  ago,  long  before  this 
present  business  occupied  your  thoughts,  when 
I  asked  you  if  you  were  ill,  you  replied,  that 
you  were  '  ill  in  mind,  and  harassed,  because  you 
could  not  determine  to  pursue  a  certain  line  of 
conduct  you  were  anxious  to  adopt,  lest  in  the 
attempt  to  acquire  your  own  individual  happi- 
ness, which  you  confessed  to  be  at  stake,  you 
should  injure  another  person;'  —  perhaps  you 
are  still  undecided  ?" 

Again  she  paused,  but  not  as  before,  over- 
powered by  the  struggle  within  her  breast. 
The  Rubicon  was  passed, — and  she  sat  before 
Warenne,  calm  and  pale,  with  her  head  proudly 
thrown  back,  and  her  dark  eye  glancing  with 
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the  consciousness  of  single-minded  innocence,  as 
though  she  dared  the  world  to  look  into  her 
heart,  or  question  its  purity. 

He  turned  a  wondering  and  admiring  gaze 
upon  the  beautiful  being  who  thus  questioned 
him,  as  it  were  with  authority,  and  answered 
slowly ;  "  No,  I  have  no  indecision  now  to  tor- 
ture me,  my  path  is  clear  before  me,  and  a 
joyless  one  it  is." 

"  I  had  guessed  as  much,"  resumed  Adelaide, 
"  from  your  compressed  lips,  and  sterner  man- 
ner, even  had  you  not  acknowledged  it.  Am  I 
equally  right  in  my  further  surmise  that  you 
have  decided  against  yourself,  and  that,  not 
because  you  are  convinced  of  its  being  your 
duty  so  to  do  vmder  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  but  because  the  circumstances  themselves 
have  changed — because,  though  the  benefit  to 
yourself,  in  the  world's  opinion  at  least,  may  be 
greater,  you  consider  that  you  have  less  right 
to  ask  it  of  the  person  ?" 

Warenne  interposed.  "  Miss  Marston,  you 
cannot  know — you  cannot  understand — yet  you 
assuredly  speak  the  truth." 

Adelaide  continued.     "  Have  you  forgotten 
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your  conversation  with  me  the  last  time  we 
met  ?  Might  not  that  help  me  to  read  the  riddle 
of  your  thoughts  ?  and  now  (a  deep  blush  again 
resuming  the  empire  of  her  cheek,  as  she  in  a 
clear  low  tone,  but  with  rapid  utterance,  made 
the  demand) — that  person,  is  it  not  myself? 
—  that  purpose,  was  it  not  to  ask  my  hand  ?" 

Warenne  flung  himself  at  her  feet.  "  Pardon, 
pardon  my  presumption,""  said  he,  "  I  had  in- 
deed such  aspiring  hopes,  before  fortune  raised 
you  far  above  me,  and  before  your  father  by 
his  manner  implied  his  disapprobation  of  my 
pretensions,  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  check 
and  conceal  them,  as  in  honour  I  felt  bound  to 
do,  and  since  this  late  unhappy  affair,  more  than 
ever.  You  now  force  me  to  speak.  You  must 
therefore  hear  me,  though  the  next  moment 
you  drive  me  from  your  presence.  I  have  loved 
you,  almost  from  the  first  hour  that  we  met.  I 
love  you  now,  fervently,  fondly,  passionately. 
I  honour  you  as  one  of  the  noblest  of  living 
beings.  I  would  peril  every  earthly  thing  I 
possess,  to  know  that  I  hold  a  place  in  your  af- 
fections. As  I  hope  for  mercy,  the  bitterness 
of  my  present  sorrows  arises,  I  will  not  say, 
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solely,  for  honour  is  ever  the  soldier's  idol,  but 
principally,  from  the  consciousness  that  hence- 
forth I  may  not  dare  to  think  of  you  ;  pardon 
my  presumptuous  words,  you  have  wrung  them 
from  me.*" 

"  I  will  pardon  you,  now  that  you  have 
spoken,"  replied  Adelaide,  with  a  faltering 
voice,  and  relapsing  into  her  wonted  timidity 
of  manner,  *'  though  perhaps,  had  you  remain- 
ed silent,  (a  sweet  smile  of  reproach  strove 
with  the  tears  which  trembled  in  her  dark 
eyelashes,)  I  should  not  have  forgiven  you. 
You  do  not  deserve  forgiveness,  for  you  would 
have  sacrificed" — ^she  hesitated  —  "your  hap- 
piness to  your  vanity." 

Warenne  seized  the  hand  she  tremblingly 
held  out  to  him. 

"  Will  you  then  listen  to  me  ?"  asked  he  im- 
petuously ;  "  but  no,  I  dream — it  cannot  be  !" 

*'  Must  all  the  assurances  come  from  me  ?" 
rejoined  Adelaide,  fixing  her  tearful  eyes  upon 
the  ground. 

"  Oh,  pardon  me,  the  transition  from  despair 
to  hope  is  so  sudden  that  I  can  scarce  believe 
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it  —  but,"  said  he  inquiringly,  "  you  said  you 
Mould  listen  to  me.     Will  you — can  you  ?" 

"  I  have  not  actually  said  so,"  replied  Ade- 
laide timidly,  "  but  I  can — I  will." 

Warenne  doubted  no  longer,  but  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  full  certainty  of  his  happiness, 
while  again  and  afjain  he  told  Adelaide  the 
tale  she  knew  full  well,  but  was  nothing  loth 
to  hear. 

From  that  moment  fortune  seemed  to  smile 
on  Warenne.  He  had  hardly  reached  his 
quarters  when  a  letter  arrived  from  the  Se- 
cretary to  the  Commander-in-chief,  informing 
him,  that  the  King's  decision  was  forwarded 
to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment ; 
and  that  he  hoped  Colonel  Warenne  would 
be  gratified  with  its  purport.  It  was  to  the 
effect,  that,  though  the  act  of  disobedience  was 
proved,  (as  indeed,  it  had  been  admitted  by 
Colonel  Warenne  himself,)  yet,  in  consideration 
of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
the  great  zeal  and  ability  manifested  by  Colonel 
W^arenne,  his  Majesty  deemed  it  right  (care- 
fully guarding  against  such  a  construction  of 
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his  sentence  as  might  tend  to  the  commission 
of  similar  breaches  of  discipline  for  the  future,) 
to  omit  the  penalty  by  course  of  law  devolving 
upon  him  for  the  act  of  disobedience ;  and 
further  ordered,  that  his  thanks  might  be 
publicly  expressed  to  him,  by  the  officer  in 
present  command  of  the  regiment,  in  proof  of 
his  approbation  of  Colonel  Warenne's  endea- 
vours to  preserve  the  peace  of  his  subjects. 

Warenne's  heart  bounded  lightly  as  he  read 
the  welcome  note : — "  Thank  Heaven  !"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  I  can  now  honourably  ask  Adelaide 
to  be  mine ;"  and  hastily  inclosing  it  to  her, 
with  a  few  lines  expressive  of  his  own  happy 
feelings,  he  despatched  it  without  delay  to 
Epworth. 

The  night  was  passed  in  a  state  of  bewil- 
dered excitement,  amid  the  congratulations  of 
friends  and  delightful  anticipations  of  the 
future.  On  the  morrow  the  regiment  was 
formed  in  square  in  the  market-place.  Thou- 
sands of  people  soon  collected  around  the 
soldiery,  and  evej-y  window  and  house-roof  that 
overlooked  the  scene  became  thronged ;  for  Wa- 
renne's  activity  in  the  protection  of  the  people 
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of  Fisherton,  and  mild  conduct  in  command 
of  his  regiment  at  Calbury,  had  interested  all 
hearts  in  his  favour. 

Frank,  as  the  officer  in  command,  came  for- 
ward with  his  brother  into  the  centre  of  the 
square  ;  instantly  the  hum  of  the  voices  around 
was  hushed,  and  a  silence  pervaded  the  whole 
assembly,  so  still,  and  perfect,  that  every  syl- 
lable of  the  despatches,  which  Frank  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  read  in  a  clear  though 
occasionally  faltering  voice,  was  distinctly 
heard  by  the  surrounding  multitudes.  At  the 
former  part  of  them,  wherein  it  was  recited 
that  Colonel  Warenne  was  proved  guilty  of  an 
act  of  disobedience,  there  appeared  a  look  of 
anxiety  upon  the  countenances  of  some  of  the 
bystanders,  who  feared  lest  they  had  been 
misinformed  as  to  the  true  purport  of  the 
sentence ;  but  by  degrees  all  brows  cleared. 
Frank  declared  his  Majesty's  approval  of  his 
brother's  conduct,  and  restored  to  him  his  sword. 
Then  (but  not  till  then)  was  the  attention 
of  the  assembly  interrupted.  The  blacksmith 
of  the  regiment,  who  was  the  father  of  the 
corps,  and  its  pride  for  his  various  exploits, 
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was  seen  to  raise  his  hand,  and  in  an  instant 
there  arose  one  loud,  heart-given  cheer  from 
every  soldier  in  the  regiment.  This  was  too 
much  for  Warenne — he  burst  into  tears — he 
soon,  however,  recovered  his  self-possession, 
and  thanked  his  brother  officers,  and  brother 
soldiers,  for  the  kind  interest  they  had  taken 
in  his  fate  ;  then  resuming  his  command  of  the 
regiment,  he  hastened  to  dismiss  it,  that  he 
might  fly  on  the  wings  of  love  to  Epworth. 
At  his  door  he  found  Lord  Framlingham's 
carriage  ;  in  his  lodgings  Lord  Framhngham 
and  Adelaide.  Her  fond  and  faithful  eye  had 
witnessed  his  restoration  to  honour. 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  that  Lord  Fram- 
lingham's consent  was  not  withheld,  when  he 
found  that  Adelaide's  affections  were  fixed  on 
Warenne,  nor  that  their  marriage  took  place 
in  the  proper  course  of  time.  No  accident 
occurred  to  prevent  their  happiness,  and  they 
are  now  continuing  to  enjoy  it  in  as  great, 
or  perhaps  greater  perfection  than  when  tliey 
were  first  united.  Warenne  has  resigned  the 
Lieutenant-Colonelcy  of  his  regiment,  though 
he  is  ready  to  take  the  field  should  war  again 
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break  out.  Stuart  has  succeeded  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonelcy. Frank  to  the  Majority  va- 
cant by  Stuart's  promotion.  Henry  is  in 
Parliament,  a  liberal  politician,  but  abstaining 
from  the  full  expression  of  his  sentiments  from 
regard  to  his  father,  who  is  opposed  to  every 
sort  of  change.  Seaforth  and  "Warenne  are 
become  intimate  friends,  and  Nicholas  not  un- 
frequently  drops  in  at  Epworth,  when  the  best 
preserves  are  shot,  or  favourite  fox-coverts 
drawn  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  when  a  severe 
south-wester  prevents  the  usual  supply  of  fish 
at  Fisherton  market ;  while  last,  but  we  trust 
not  least  in  the  aifection  of  our  reader,  Nanny 
Rudd  is — not  united  to  Frank,  as  might  be 
presumed  from  the  long  flirtation  which  existed 
between  them,  but  quietly  established  in  the 
lodge  at  Epworth,  with  Betsy  to  wait  on  her. 
Her  greatest  pleasure  to  talk  a  little  soldiering 
with  Warenne,  Frank,  or  Henry,  whenever 
they  can  listen  to  her,  and  to  explain  to  them 
the  superiority  of  (Ruddice)  "  the  fut  over 
the  OS  r"  (Anglice,)  of  the  infantry  over  the 
cavalry. 
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CHAPTER  T. 

Amor  che  a  null'  amato,  araar  perdona 
Mi  prese  del  costui  placer  si  forte, 
Che,  come  vedi,  ancor  non  m'abandona. 

Daxte. 

Of  late  years  education  has  become  a  sub- 
ject of  general  care  and  attention.  But  there 
may  be  excess  even  in  so  amiable  a  feeh'ng  as 
the  devotion  of  a  parent  to  a  child  ;  that  very 
devotion  may  be  productive  of  mischief  to  its 
object.  No  pains  are  spared  in  cultivating  ta- 
lents, in  giving  grace,  accomplishments,  useful 
information,  deep  learning;  but  it  may  be  a 
question  whether  the  wholesome  training  of  the 
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feelings,  is  as  judiciously  attended  to  as  that  of 
the  understanding.  May  not  the  very  import- 
ance attached  to  all  concerning  the  young,  lead 
them  to  think  too  much  of  themselves?  Un- 
less they  are  early  taught  to  consider  the  feel- 
ings of  others,  is  not  one  strong  motive  for  con- 
trouling  their  own  (that  most  difficult  and  most 
necessary  of  all  lessons,)  utterly  neglected  ? 
May  not  the  excessive  care  taken  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  the  weaker  sex,  sometimes  lead  to 
consequences  the  most  opposite  ? 

When  the  follies,  the  frailties,  the  weak- 
nesses, of  their  nature  are  so  carefully  con- 
cealed from  them,  how  can  they  acquire  the 
habit  of  regulating  feelings,  the  very  existence 
of  which  they  have  never  learned,  and  against 
the  errors  of  which  therefore,  they  can  never 
have  been  cautioned  ? 

"  'Tis  an  old  tale,  and  often  told,''  yet,  per- 
haps, the  frequent  occurrence  of  such  events  as 
are  related  in  the  following  story,  may  induce 
one  to  look  back  to  the  possible  causes  of  their 
frequency. 

Colonel  FitzEustace  was  a  person  peculiarly 
calculated  to  inspire  an  enthusiastic  passion  to 
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a  warm-hearted,  and  devoted  girl.  He  was  a 
soldier,  and  had  but  lately  returned  from  the 
seat  of  war.  The  fame  of  his  exploits  had  pre- 
ceded his  arrival,  and  in  the  social  circle  to 
which  the  young  Eleanor  Morton  was  admitted 
as  she  emerged  from  girlhood  to  womanhood, 
he  was  received  as  one  of  the  brave  defenders 
of  his  native  land,  to  whom  England  owed  her 
eminent  position  in  the  scale  of  nations. 

Although  military  glory  is  in  itself  almost  a 
passport  to  the  female  heart,  its  effect  is  cer- 
tainly enhanced  when  the  outward  appearance 
is  correspondingly  heroic  —  and  Colonel  Fitz- 
Eustace  looked  like  a  hero.  The  commanding 
step,  the  lofty  brow,  the  dark  flashing  eye, 
which  might  almost  gaze  on  the  sun  without 
being  dazzled ;  the  deep  clear  sonorous  voice, 
the  rapid  yet  distinct  utterance,  which  seemed 
as  if  it  could  make  its  commands  heard  and 
obeyed,  through  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the 
din  of  battle,  combined  to  form  the  beau  ideal 
of  a  warrior.  And  if  that  flashing  eye  should 
invariably  beam  with  every  softer  expression, 
when  it  dwelt  on  one  favoured  object,  if  that 
clear  deep  voice  should  suddenly  become  mo- 
N  2 
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dulated  to  the  low  thrilling  tone  of  tenderness 
when  it  addressed  one  person,  what  marvel  if 
the  bewildered  girl  yielded  up  her  whole  soul 
to  the  new  and  engrossing  feeling  which  stole 
upon  her,  under  the  mask  of  admiration  and 
gratitude ! 

If  ever  love,  fervent,  pure,  intense,  found  its 
shrine  in  the  heart  of  woman,  it  did  in  that  of 
Eleanor  Morton.  But  Colonel  FitzEustace 
was  poor,  and  it  was  not  till  after  many  years 
of  constancy  on  both  sides,  that  her  parents 
consented  to  their  union.  She  had  passed  long 
months  of  absence,  long  days  of  sickening  hope, 
long  nights  of  watching,  when  by  the  death  of 
a  distant  relation  Colonel  FitzEustace  became 
heir  presumptive  to  the  earldom  of  Sotheron, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  possession  of  a  compe- 
tency which  enabled  their  marriage  to  take  place. 

Alas  !  It  was  not  for  Eleanor  to  know  un- 
mixed happiness.  Climate,  and  severe  service 
had  undermined  her  husband's  constitution,  and 
although  they  both  fancied  that  the  life  of  un- 
troubled serenity  they  had  before  them,  would 
restore  him  to  health,  she  had  the  mortification 
to  see  him  daily  become  weaker,  paler,  thinner. 
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She  could  not  blind  herself  to  his  illness,  but 
she  fancied  in  the  autumn,  that  the  clear  fresh 
air  of  winter  would  brace  his  feeble  frame ;  in 
the  winter,  that  the  mildness  of  spring  would 
give  him  renewed  vigour;  in  the  spring,  that 
more  settled  weather  would  confirm  his  health  ; 
in  summer,  that  autumn  would  bring  the  de- 
sired change. 

When,  however,  that  autumn  came,  she  had 
really  to  sit  by  his  sick  bed,  to  smooth  his 
pillow,  to  watch  his  waning  strength,  and  at 
length  to  hear  him  in  distinct  audible  words, 
speak  of  their  approaching  separation.  She 
liad  never,  even  in  her  imagination,  admitted 
such  an  idea,  far  less  ever  embodied  it  in  ac- 
tual language.  When  first  he  spoke,  she  tried 
to  smile, — a  faint  incredulous  smile.  But  no ! 
She  looked  on  his  haggard  cheek,  and  the  ap- 
palling truth  was  there  too  visibly  written. 
She  sat  motionless,  speechless.  Nor  did  tears 
come  to  her  relief  till  he  alluded  to  the  pro- 
spect of  her  becoming  a  mother — then  the  flood- 
gates were  opened  —  she  sobbed  convulsively, 
she  covered  his  emaciated  hand  with  kisses — 
she  hid  her  head. 
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From  that  moment  she  never  left  his  room  ; 
she  scarcely  ever  took  her  eyes  off  him.  She 
would  not  allow  any  of  her  family  to  be  sum- 
moned, for  she  seemed  to  dread  the  participa- 
tion of  another  in  her  attendance ;  she  would 
have  been  jealous  of  his  receiving  attention, 
or  service  from  any  hand  but  her  own.  She 
wished  to  catch  every  sound  of  his  voice,  to 
hoard  up  each  word,  each  look,  in  her  me- 
mory, as  a  treasure  for  after  years.  The  mo- 
ment came — he  died,  and  she  survived. 

Three  months  afterwards  she  became  the 
widowed  mother  of  a  boy.  That  moment  of 
rapture  when  a  mother^s  eyes  are  blessed  with 
a  sight  of  her  first-born,  was  to  her  a  moment 
of  agony.  Then  her  loss  seemed  to  burst  upon 
her  with  redoubled  force.  She  thought  of  the 
happiness  she  had  anticipated,  of  the  tender- 
ness with  which  her  husband  would  have  hailed 
the  intelligence  of  her  safety,  of  the  pride  with 
which  he  would  have  looked  upon  his  boy,  and 
she  almost  turned  away  in  anguish. 

This  was  but  a  passing  feeling.  The  next 
instant  she  clasped  the  infant  to  her  bosom, 
she  felt  as  if  the  beloved  of  her  soul  was  not 
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wholly  torn  from  her,  she  had  something  still 
to  live  for,  something  to  which  her  existence 
was  necessary,  and  the  whole  affections  of  that 
loving  and  blighted  heart  were  poured  forth 
upon  the  unconscious  infant.  She  recovered 
slowly,  but  she  did  recover. 

Time  wore  away.  She  was  still  young, 
and  might  have  hoped  for  happiness  in  a  se- 
cond marriage — but  her's  was  no  common  love. 
It  had  taken  root  in  early  life,  it  had  been  nur- 
tured in  sorrow,  almost  in  hopelessness, — it  had 
for  many  long  years  been  her  thought  by  day, 
her  dream  by  night,  it  was  so  interwoven  with 
her  existence,  that  it  could  not  be  destroyed  but 
w^ith  herself  Devotion  to  her  child,  to  his  child, 
alone  afforded  relief  to  her  sorrow  and  her  love. 
She  remembered  all  the  treasured  words  of  him 
who  was  gone,  she  thought  over  all  the  plans 
they  had  together  formed  for  her  little  Wal- 
ter's education,  and  she  considered  no  sacrifice 
too  great  that  might  by  possibility  be  condu- 
cive to  his  health,  or  to  his  advantage.  Alas  ! 
by  so  doing,  perhaps,  she  only  fostered  feelings 
which,  in  after  life,  led  to  most  unfortunate 
results. 
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In  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  she 
did  not  spoil  her  boy.  She  never  gave  him  the 
plaything  he  cried  for;  she  never  yielded  to 
his  entreaties  in  allowing  him  what  she  ima- 
gined could  be  hurtful  either  to  his  body  or  his 
mind;  but  every  action  of  her  own,  and  of 
every  one  belonging  to  her,  had  reference  to 
him  alone. 

The  best  room  in  the  house  was  his  sleeping- 
apartment,  as  being  the  most  airy  and  whole- 
some ;  the  largest  sitting-room  was  appointed  for 
his  playing  nursery  ;  if  he  looked  pale,  an  air  of 
consternation  pervaded  the  whole  household ; 
if  he  was  naughty,  the  wretchedness  of  his 
mother  was  reflected  in  the  serious  faces  of  his 
attendants  ;  if  he  was  good,  every  one  appeared 
revived  ;  and  rewards  and  pleasures  were  pro- 
vided, however  inconvenient  it  might  be  to 
gratify  his  fancy  of  the  moment. 

Those  who  were  interested  for  his  mother, 
and  wished  to  gratify  her  feelings,  knew  that 
she  was  only  accessible  to  pleasurable  emotions 
through  her  boy,  and  they  vied  with  each 
other  in  attentions  and  kindness  to  him. 

Nothing  could  be  more  natural,  more  ami- 
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able,  than  the  widowed  mother's  devotion  to  her 
only  child  ;  and  she  fancied  that  she  was  train- 
ing his  mind  to  all  that  was  right  and  virtuous, 
for  these  indulgences  were  rewards  for  good 
behaviour.  Alas  !  in  her  anxious  tenderness 
one  great  lesson  was  neglected.  She  forgot  to 
impress  upon  his  mind  that  he  was  only  one  of 
many  creatures,  all  equal  in  the  sight  of  their 
Creator.  Walter  necessarily  felt  that  the  uni- 
verse was  formed  for  him  alone,  and  that  every 
thing  ought  to  be  subservient  to  his  welfare. 

He  was  a  beautiful  and  an  intelligent  boy, 
with  all  his  mother's  depth  and  tenderness  of 
feeling ;  with  all  his  father's  energy  in  accom- 
plishing his  purpose ;  but  being  accustomed  to 
find  those  vehement  feelings,  those  energies,  the 
ruling  principle  of  the  little  world  around  him, 
he  early  learned  to  rule  over  that  little  world 
>vith  the  most  despotic  sway.  He  loved  his 
mother  ;  but  he  loved  her  as  tyrants  love  that 
which  ministers  to  their  pleasure.  She  did  not 
dive  so  deeply  into  his  little  heart,  satisfied 
with  feeling  herself  necessary  to  his  happiness. 
Her  gentle  and  habitually  melancholy  coun- 
tenance, could  be  lighted  up  with  joy  at  any 
N  5 
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proof  of  affection  on  his  part ;  and  she  looked 
round  with  proud  exultation  when  he  cried,  and 
wept  aloud,  at  the  prospect  of  her  leaving  him 
to  pass  a  few  days  with  a  friend.  She  did  not 
leave  him.  She  yielded  to  this  passionate  ex- 
pression of  his  ungoverned  feelings,  and  by  so 
doing  confirmed  him  in  the  habitual  indulgence 
of  them. 

The  period  came  when  it  was  deemed  proper 
that  he  should  go  to  school.  This  was  a  severe 
trial ;  but  here  her  duty  was  plain  before  her. 
She  knew  that  it  would  be  sacrificing  her  boy's 
welfare  to  her  own  gratification,  if  she  persisted 
in  keeping  him  at  home. 

At  ten  years  old  he  went  to  Eton  ;  and  here 
his  natural  talents,  and  his  animated  disposi- 
tion, soon  made  him  a  favourite  with  his  mas- 
ter and  with  his  companions.  Now  for  almost 
the  first  time,  Eleanor  tasted  unalloyed  happi- 
ness. She  was  proud  of  her  son  ;  she  heard 
him  praised  by  his  superiors;  she  knew  he  was 
loved  by  his  comrades ;  and  when  he  returned 
for  the  holidays,  she  looked  on  him  with  a 
thrill  of  rapture,  such  as  she  had  never  ex- 
pected to  feel  again.     Of  course  no  indulgence 
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could  be  too  great  for  her  good,  her  clever  boy. 
Every  wish  was  gratified,  every  request  fore- 
stalled. For  some  years  she  was  comparatively 
a  happy  woman. 

Walter  increased  in  health  and  strength, 
and  beauty  and  talents.  He  was  impetuous, 
but  that  was  natural  in  youth ;  he  could  not 
bear  to  be  thwarted,  but  then  his  wishes  were 
generally  the  offspring  of  some  amiable  feeling. 
If  he  saw  distress,  his  was  the  open  hand  to 
relieve  it.  Though  he  might  perhaps  give  a 
guinea  to  a  ragged  impostor,  and  have  not  a 
sixpence  left  to  bestow  on  a  starving  and  in- 
dustrious family,  this  was  only  the  excess  of  a 
generous  impulse.  How  could  he  be  blamed 
for  yielding  to  it  ? 

He  left  Eton  with  the  character  of  an  excel- 
lent scholar,  and  of  a  fine  fellow.  He  passed 
through  his  career  at  Oxford  with  more  than 
common  credit,  and  his  friends  augured  that 
he  might  one  day  make  a  figure  in  public  life. 
His  future  prospects  were  brilliant,  and  he 
was  in  possession  of  a  fortune  which  rendered 
him  independent  of  any  profession,  but  which 
was  not  sufficient  to  stand  in  lieu  of  a  profes- 
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sion.  A  large  landed  property,  well  attend- 
ed to,  and  well  administered,  is  occupation 
in  itself,  and  affords  scope  for  great  utility ; 
but  there  is  a  certain  medium  which  prevents 
exertion,  and  enables  a  person  to  pass  a  life  of 
most  complete  idleness. 

Such  was  Walter  FitzEustace's  situation, 
when  at  twenty-one  he  plunged  into  the  vortex 
of  London  dissipation,  with  an  ardent  imagina- 
tion, impetuous  temper,  amiable,  but  ill-regu- 
lated feelings,  and  a  strong  determined  will, 
which  had  never  been  controuled,  and  would 
never  brook  controul.  These  were  faults  which 
might  lead  to  much  mischief,  but  which  could 
not  make  him  less  beloved  by  a  doting  mother. 
This  was  a  disposition  to  make  him  fearfully 
the  slave  of  love,  should  it  once  gain  dominion 
over  him.  However,  he  returned  to  his  ador- 
ing mother  in  the  summer  with  heart  as  light, 
and  eyes  as  gay  and  careless,  as  when  he  left 
her.  She  was  overjoyed  to  have  him  once  more 
by  her  side ;  once  more  to  lean  on  his  arm 
when  she  took  her  evening  stroll,  and  to  look 
up  in  his  beaming  face,  and  trace  in  those  noble 
features,  the  forms,  the  expression  of  his  father's ; 
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to  listen  to  his  animated  accounts  of  debates  in 
Parliament ;  to  see  his  cheek  glow,  and  his  eye 
flash  fire  as  he  talked  of  liberty,  of  justice  ; 
and  to  anticipate  the  moment  when  the  talents, 
of  which  there  seemed  to  be  so  rich  a  promise, 
might  excite  admiration  in  the  senate. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Nous,   qui  sommes  bornees   en   tout,   comment  le   somme^ 
nous  si  peu  quand  il  s'agit  de  soufFrir  ? 

Marivaux. 

The  following  spring  FitzEustace  again 
passed  the  season  in  London.  He  had  been 
disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  being  returned  for 
a  borough  ;  the  scenes  of  dissipation  which  had 
completely  occupied  him  the  first  year,  had 
lost  their  power  to  interest,  and  his  animated 
nature  was  beginning  to  feel  the  want  of  some 
fresh  excitement,  when  he  became  acquainted 
with  Lady  EUersville. 

She  had  been  married  about  three  years  to 
a  dull,  proud,  cold,  handsome  man,  whom  she 
neither  liked,  nor  disliked.  Let  it  not  be  ima- 
gined that  her  character  was  therefore  necessa- 
rily cold  and  heartless.     She  had  been  brought 
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up  in  the  seclusion  of  her  school- room.  She 
had  not  been  allowed  to  associate  with  other 
girls,  for  fear  of  contamination ;  she  had  read 
no  books,  that  had  not  been  previously  perused 
with  care  by  her  mother  or  her  governess.  Her 
time  had  been  divided  between  her  masters, 
and  the  proper  exercise  for  her  health ;  but  in 
these  walks  she  had  never  visited  the  cottages 
of  the  poor,  lest  she  might  be  exposed  to  infec- 
tion, or  hear  tales  of  woe  that  might  be  injuri- 
ous to  the  innocence  of  her  pure  unsullied 
mind. 

The  school  room  was  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  house,  and  she  had  never  been  permitted  to 
leave  it  except  at  stated  and  appointed  times. 
Nor  were  any  visiters  admitted  within  the  sacred 
precincts  to  interrupt  the  course  of  her  studies. 
When  with  her  parents,  she  was  treated  with  all 
kindness  and  affection,  but  she  had  nothing  in 
common  with  them.  She  knew  not  their  objects 
of  interest,  their  friends  were  almost  unknown 
to  her  except  by  sight,  she  could  not  enter  into 
the  subjects  of  their  conversation,  and  when 
she  came  forth  into  the  world,  she  had  learned 
as  many  languages,  read  as  much  history,  ac- 
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quired  as  many  accomplishments,  as  any  young- 
lady  of  her  age,  and  had  reflected  as  little  upon 
any  subject  that  has  to  do  with  real  life.  She 
imagined,  as  many  girls  do,  that  marriage  was 
as  much  the  object  of  being  brought  out,  as 
dancing  is  the  object  of  going  to  a  ball,  and 
looking  well,  tlie  object  of  dressing  for  that  ball. 
When,  therefore.  Lord  EUersville  proposed 
to  her,  and  was  considered  by  her  parents  as  an 
unexceptionable  partly  young,  handsome,  rich, 
she  accepted  him  calmly,  dutifully,  and  without 
hesitation.  She  meant  to  love  him,  knowing  it 
was  right  so  to  do,  and  she  persuaded  herself 
that  she  really  did  like  him  very  much.  In  high 
life,  romance  is  not  the  besetting  sin  of  very 
young  ladies.  Their  characters  do  not  unfold, 
like  Ondine,  they  do  not  find  out  they  have  a 
soul  until  it  is  sometimes  too  late.  Matches, 
apparently  the  most  worldly  and  heartless,  are 
occasionally  formed  by  those,  in  the  recesses  of 
whose  hearts  the  warmest  affections,  the  most 
disinterested  feelings,  are  lying  dormant.  Often, 
very  often,  their  minds  are  well  regulated,  their 
principles  strong,  and  these  affections,  if  they 
cannot  find  vent  in  love  for  their  husbands,  con- 
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centrate  themselves  on  their  children.  But  alas  ! 
too  often  also  they  lead  to  the  most  lamentable 
results. 

Lord  EUersville  unfortunately  was  not  formed 
to  attach  such  a  woman   as  Maria.     He  was 
devoted  to  field  sports.     In  August  he  repaired 
to  the  moors  to  shoot  grouse,  from  whence  he 
only  returned  when    partridge   shooting  com- 
menced, and  later  in  the  season  he  went  to  Mel- 
ton with  a  perfect  stud  of  horses.    This  was  not 
flattering  to  a  young  and  lovely  woman.     Her 
vanity  was  mortified.     In  the  spring  he  attend- 
ed the  House  of  Lords  regularly,  although  he 
never   spoke,    and   his   vote   merely   served  to 
strengthen  the  government  majorities.    Women 
are  alive  to  fame  of  all  kinds,  and  if  her  husband 
had  distinguished  himself,  Lady  EUersville  was 
one  of  those  who  would  have  lived  upon  his  glo- 
ries, for  there  was  a  fund  of  loftiness  in  her 
nature  which  would  have  enabled  her  to  make 
pride  in  her  husband,  supply  the  place  of  love 
for  him.     When  with  her,  he  was  careless  and 
indifferent,  for  having  married  at  the  instigation 
of  his  mother, in  order  that  the  honours  of  EUers- 
ville might  not  become  extinct,  her  principal 
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claim  upon  his  affection,  or  rather  his  considera- 
tion, ceased,  when  the  young  heir  was  snatched 
by  death  from  its  doting  mother. 

There  is  something  in  maternity  that  opens 
the  heart  to  all  kindly  emotions  of  every  sort, 
and  it  was  not  till  she  lost  her  child,  that  Lady 
Ellersville  first  felt  what  a  blank  and  cheerless 
existence  was  that,  of  the  unloved  wife,  of  an  un- 
loved husband.  She  then  first  owned  to  herself 
that  she  did  not,  could  not,  love  the  man  to 
whom  her  fate  was  united,  but  that  there  did 
exist  within  her,  warm  and  ardent  feelings  which 
now  must  never  be  called  forth. 

A  fearful  barrier  is  broken  down  when  such  a 
confession  is  made  in  the  secret  soul.  Pride, 
however,  was  one  ruling  principle  in  her  nature, 
and  she  resolved  that  no  one  should  perceive 
that  she  imagined  herself  neglected,  or  that  she 
felt  mortified.  She  mixed  in  the  world.  She 
wished  to  show  her  husband  that  she  had  charms 
for  others,  and  she  gloried  in  the  train  of  ad- 
mirers, that  the  fascination  of  her  person  and 
manners  attracted  around  her.  She  thought 
pride  must  ever  secure  her  against  any  weak- 
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ness.  Alas  !  pride  is  a  poor  substitute  for  prin- 
ciple. Walter  had  heard  of  her  as  the  admired 
Lady  Ellersville,  who  piqued  herself  upon  her 
indifference,  and  upon  her  powers  of  attracting, 
without  courting,  the  homage  of  the  other  sex. 

He  soon  became  one  of  her  train,  and  almost 
as  soon,  tired  of  being  only  one  among  many,  on 
whom  she  lavished  the  varied  charms  of  her 
conversation.  He  could  not  endure  to  be  thus 
confounded  among  the  crowd.  He  wished 
to  ascertain  that  she  considered  him  as  supe- 
rior to  the  common  herd  of  empty  young  men, 
and  to  do  so  he  naturally  put  forth  all  his 
powers  of  pleasing.  His  eye  was  more  animated, 
his  jest  more  pointed,  his  political  opinions  ex- 
pressed with  more  eloquence,  when  she  was  pre- 
sent. 

Had  any  one  said  to  him,  you  are  leading  a 
virtuous  woman  from  the  path  of  duty,  he 
would  have  denied  the  imputation  with  horror^ 
Yet  such  was  indeed  the  fact.  Scarcely  a  day 
elapsed  in  which  they  did  not  see  each  other, 
though  without  any  preconcerted  plan  on  either 
side ;  and  the  ball,  the  assembly  seemed  dull  and 
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insipid  at  which  he  did  not  meet  the  lively,  the 
agreeable,  the  lovely  Lady  Ellersville.  He 
began  to  feel  indignant  that  the  man  who  was 
united  to  such  a  woman  should  appear  so  little 
av/are  of  the  treasure  he  possessed.  He  then 
wondered  whether  she  had  ever  loved  him,  whe- 
ther she  had  ever  preferred  anybody  ;  whether,  if 
circumstances  had  not  prevented  her  indulging 
such  a  feeling,  she  could  ever  have  liked  him. 

His  thoughts  became  wholly  engrossed  by 
her ;  when  she  was  present  he  had  no  eyes, 
no  ears  for  any  one  else ;  and  although  he 
never  breathed  a  word  which  could  alarm  the 
most  rigid  virtue,  the  tact  with  which  all  hu- 
man beings  are  endowed  upon  that  subject, 
gave  her  heart  the  delightful  consciousness  of 
being  loved,  though  nothing  was  said  which 
forced  such  a  conviction  upon  her  under- 
standing. 

The  refinements  of  polished  life  threw  a  halo 
round  the  first  approaches  of  vice.  Of  vice, 
which  if  it  appeared  in  its  own  form  would 
be  recognised  as  such,  and  avoided  with  loath- 
ing; but  it  assumes  the  mask   of  all  that  is 
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harmless  and  engaging — innocent  conversation, 
gay  sociability,  and  does  not  throw  off  the 
disguise,  till  it  has  already  made  deep  inroads 
on  the  peace  and  on  the  morals. 

To  the  fallen  and  degraded,  whom  distress, 
misfortune,  friendlessness  may  have  driven  to  a 
life  from  which  their  conscience  and  their  feel- 
ings often  revolt,  how  wilfully,  how  wantonly 
criminal  must  the  pampered  minion  of  luxury 
appear,  who  errs  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  plea- 
sure, honour  !  Alas  !  it  is  that  very  profusion, 
which  gives  leisure  for  the  heart  and  the  ima- 
gination to  go  astray.  The  lowly  know  not 
the  dangers  to  which  the  great  are  exposed. 
Still  less  can  the  great  estimate  the  tempta- 
tions to  which  the  poor  and  friendless  are  liable. 
Let  each  be  lenient  to  their  erring  sisters  ! 
Nor  let  those  who,  united  to  the  object  of  their 
choice  are  happy  in  the  interchange  of  mutual 
affection,  exult  too  proudly  in  their  irreproach- 
able character  and  untarnished  reputation. 
Rather  let  them  thankfully  and  humbly  ac- 
knowledge the  mercy,  that  has  cast  their  lot 
where  their  inclination  and  their  duty  coincide  ; 
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which  has  spared  them  the  misery  of  warm 
feelings  sent  back  upon  the  ardent  heart  which 
gave  them  birth,  and  the  temptation  of  meeting 
with  kindness,  where  it  would  be  sinful  to  in- 
dulge the  emotions  such  kindness  is  calculated 
to  excite. 

Why  should  I  trace  the  progress  of  events 
unfortunately  of  too  common  occurrence  ? 
Walter  was  the  first  whose  eyes  were  opened 
to  the  nature  of  his  own  feelings;  but  Lady 
Ellersville,  whose  heart,  under  her  guarded 
exterior,  was  teeming  with  all  the  affections 
which  are  doomed  to  form  the  joy  and  respect- 
ability, or  the  misery  and  degradation  of 
woman,  at  length  made  the  fatal  confession  to 
herself.  She  would  have  avoided  him,  and 
sought  safety  in  flight,  but  Walter  was  too 
little  in  the  habit  of  self-denial  quietly  to  re- 
linquish the  society  he  found  necessary  to  his 
happiness.  Had  Mrs.  FitzEustace  been  aware 
what  were  the  dangers  to  which  her  son's  mo- 
rals and  his  welfare  were  exposed,  how  little 
would  she  have  rejoiced  in  his  accession  to  the 
Earldom  of  Sotheron,  an  event  which  occurred 
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about  this  period,  and  which  promised  to  afford 
scope  for  those  talents  ^vhich  were  his  mother's 
pride.  She  had  scarcely  allowed  her  heart  to 
dilate  with  the  pleasurable  emotions  from  which 
even  her  chastened  spirit  could  not  defend  itself, 
when  she  was  doomed  to  a  new  and  unlooked- 
for  sorrow. 

The  assumed  coldness  of  Lady  Ellersville 
only  excited  and  increased  the  ardour  of  Wal- 
ter's passion,  for  he  loved  her  with  the  uncon- 
trouled  vehemence  which  characterised  all  his 
feelings. 

The  sequel  may  easily  be  guessed !  The 
moment  came,  when  the  confession  locked  in 
the  secret  bosom  of  each,  was  made  to  the  other. 
Lord  Ellersville  at  length  became  jealous  and 
umbrageous.  Her  proud  spirit  could  not  en- 
dure to  quail  under  the  glance  of  a  man  she 
despised.  To  avoid  suspicion,  she  plunged  into 
actual  guilt. 

Oh  !  if  those  who  headlong  follow  their  own 
impulses  could  pause  to  contemplate  the  misery 
they  inflict  !  What  were  the  past  sorrows  of 
Eleanor  FitzEustace  to  the  agony  slie  now  en- 
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dured  when  her  son,  the  consolation  of  her 
widowhood,  the  pride  of  heart,  to  whose  future 
career  she  looked  forward  with  high  aspira- 
tions after  fame  and  honour,  whose  name,  when 
it  was  mentioned,  made  her  faded  countenance 
light  up  with  a  gleam  of  exultation,  became  a 
degraded  and  sinful  man  ;  that  name  avoided 
by  her  acquaintance,  and  only  mentioned  by 
her  friends  in  a  low,  subdued,  mysterious  voice  ! 

Those  only  who  have  felt  the  delightful, 
trembling,  hopes  of  a  parent,  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  infant 
mind,  watched  the  ripening  intellect,  revelled 
in  the  anticipation  of  future  excellence,  can 
estimate  the  full  measure  of  wretchedness  which 
now  overwhelmed  the  unfortunate  Eleanor. 

Meanwhile  were  the  erring  pair  happy? 
No  !  after  the  first  wild  tumult  of  mingled  emo- 
tions had  subsided.  Lord  Sotheron  attempted  to 
write  to  his  mother.  But  many  days  elapsed 
before  he  could  bring  himself  to  finish  a  letter 
which  he  felt  it  possible  to  send  to  his  virtuous, 
his  devoted,  his  broken-hearted  parent.  From 
that  moment  began  the  punishment  of  their 
misconduct.     He  was  not  accustomed  to  con- 
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ceal  his  feelings,  in  order  to  spare  those  of 
another.  Restless  and  agitated  himself,  he 
tore  the  unfinished  scrawls  to  pieces  ;  he  paced 
the  apartment  with  hasty  strides,  not  remem- 
bering that  every  sign  of  uneasiness  in  him  was 
a  several  pang  through  Maria's  heart. 

Fearful  of  being  recognised,  shrinking  from 
the  eye  of  her  very  menials,  Lady  EUersville 
experienced  all  the  tortures  that  persons  na- 
turally proud  and  susceptible,  yes,  and  natu- 
rally virtuous,  must  endure,  when  conscious 
that  every  one  has  a  right  to  look  down  upon 
them. 

Under  a  feigned  name  they  resided  at  an 
obscure  watering-place,  anxiously  expecting  the 
moment  when  the  divorce  should  pass,  and 
hoping  that  she  might  at  least  become  the 
wife  of  Lord  Sotheron  before  the  birth  of  a 
child,  whose  illegitimacy  would  be  a  lasting 
reproach  to  them.  Unfortunately,  by  some 
unlooked-for  circumstances,  the  divorce  did  not 
pass  till  the  following  session,  and  a  boy  was 
born,  in  whose  unconscious  face  its  mother 
could  not  look,  without  a  feeling  of  guilt  to- 
wards the  innocent  child. 

VOL.    II.  o 
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Lord  Sotheron  meanwhile  was  listless  and  un- 
occupied ;  he  was  never  unkind,  but  his  mode  of 
life  was  little  suited  to  an  animated  young  man 
in  the  very  flower  of  manhood,  and  he  could 
not,  indeed  he  did  not  often  attempt,  to  veil 
his  ennui.  She  was  bowed  down  with  humi- 
liation ;  she  could  not  exert  herself.  Where 
were  all  her  brilliancy,  her  wit,  the  variety,  the 
grace,  of  her  conversation,  which  had  so  enchant- 
ed all  around  ?  She  felt  she  was  dull,  and  that 
he  on  whom  her  every  hope  depended  would 
be  driven  to  other  society  for  amusement.  She 
strove  to  be  entertaining,  but  how  different  was 
that  forced  pleasantry  from  the  gaiety  of  a 
mind  at  ease,  inspired  by  the  consciousness  of 
success  and  admiration.  He  guessed  her  mo- 
tive, and  for  a  moment  exerted  himself  to  ap- 
pear amused.  But  how  different  also  was  that 
forced  Jaugh  from  the  admiring  glance  which 
once  beamed  applause  at  her  every  word,  which 
unconsciously  followed  her  every  movement. 

In  wedded  life  there  are  a  thousand  common 
subjects  of  interest,  little  domestic  concerns  to 
be  discussed ;  preparation  for  the  reception  of 
friends  to  be  arranged ;  there  are  a  thousand 
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pleasing  recollections  of  past  scenes  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  anticipations  of  the  prospects  of  their 
children,  which  prevent  the  tete-a-tete  from 
wearying  those  whose  characters  and  tempers 
are  really  in  unison.  But  Walter  and  Lady 
EUersville  had  no  friends  to  prepare  for,  none 
to  talk  of,  in  all  the  unrestrained  confidence 
of  intimacy  —  they  could  not  revert  to  past 
scenes  without  recalling  those  from  whom  she 
was  for  ever  divided  ;  they  could  not  retrace 
the  first  dawnings  of  their  mutual  affection, 
without  reviving  the  recollection  of  errors  over 
which  they  would  gladly  draw  a  veil ;  and 
then — they  dared  not  allude  to  the  future  lot 
of  their  child,  for  that  was  a  subject  of  un- 
mingled  pain  to  both. 


o2 
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CHAPTER  III. 

And  is  this  eye  with  tears  o'erfraught. 

To  thine  no  longer  known  ? 
This  eye  that  read  the  tender  thought 

Erewhile  soft  trembling  in  thine  own  ; 
By  thee,  alas  !  to  weep  since  taught, 

And  ^1  its  lustre  flown? 

Unpublished  Poems. 

At  length  the  divorce  passed,  and  Maria 
became  the  wife  of  him  whom  she  loved  with 
increasing  tenderness,  for  all  she  had  given  up 
for  his  sake  only  endeared  him  the  more  to  her. 
Man,  on  the  contrary,  though  he  may  feel 
kindness,  pity,  gratitude,  to  woman,  for  the 
sacrifices  she  has  made  to  him,  considers  her 
as  in  some  measure  responsible  for  those  he 
has  made  to  her. 

Maria  was  now  for  the  first  time  to  see  Lord 
Sotheron's  mother.  Mrs.  FitzEustace,  though 
bowed  down  by  this  last  heavy  affliction,  was 
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too  gentle  to  be  soured  by  it.  She  promised 
to  receive  her,  when  once  she  was  really  her 
daughter-in-law.  She  only  wished  to  contri- 
bute, as  far  as  in  her  lay,  to  the  welfare  or 
the  comfort  of  the  beloved  son,  who,  though 
no  longer  the  pride  and  joy  of  her  heart,  was 
still  to  her  the  most  precious  thing  on  earth. 

What  were  Maria's  feelings  as  she  drew  near 
the  abode  of  that  devoted  mother,  whose  fate, 
already  sad,  she  had  so  utterly  blasted  ?  when 
she  thought  of  presenting  to  her  a  grandchild 
who  might  not  bear  the  name  to  which  the 
eldest  son  of  Lord  Sotheron  ought  to  have  been 
entitled  ?  No  village  bells  were  ringing  to  greet 
their  arrival,  no  old  and  faithful  servants  crowd- 
ing the  door  to  welcome  their  master's  bride. 
She  thought  of  her  reception  at  Ellersville 
Castle.  The  approach  was  thronged  with  vil- 
lagers, the  air  resounded  with  the  chimes  of 
the  neighbouring  parishes,  the  castle  terrace 
was  surrounded  with  the  tenantry,  the  great 
steps  were  lined  with  servants,  all  eager  to 
show  attention  to  their  new  lady.  She  was 
then  happy,  thoughtless,  innocent,  she  could 
then  look  back   into    herself  without    remorse 
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or  shame,  and  she  felt,  as  the  carriage  drew  up 
at  Mrs.  FitzEustace's  door,  and  as  they  wait- 
ed till  the  servant  answered  the  bell,  that  not 
all  the  fervour  and  depth  of  her  devotion  to 
Walter  could  compensate,  even  in  this  world, 
for  the  loss  of  self-esteem,  and  of  respectability 
in  the  eyes  of  others. 

They  were  ushered  into  the  drawing-room 
by  a  grey-headed  man,  who  greeted  Walter 
with  respectful  but  serious  affection.  He  said 
he  would  let  his  mistress  know.  They  heard 
doors  open  and  shut  rapidly,  hurried  steps 
in  the  passage,  the  whispering  of  subdued 
female  voices,  still  Mrs.  FitzEustace  did  not 
appear ;  and  they  felt  that  his  mother  had  need 
to  summon  all  her  courage  for  the  dreaded 
interview.  At  length  she  entered,  and  her 
subdued,  mild,  broken-hearted  countenance, 
went  more  to  Maria''s  heart  than  all  she  had 
hitherto  experienced. 

Mrs.  FitzEustace  embraced  her  son  with 
the  tenderest  affection ;  she  kissed  Maria,  she 
took  her  grandchild  in  her  arms,  she  did  every 
thing  that  kindness  could  prompt,  but  they 
saw  the  quivering  lip,  they  heard  the  unsteady 
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voice,  and  Maria's  shame  and  remorse  nearly 
overpowered  her.  Mrs.  Fitz Eustace  asked 
some  indifferent  questions  about  the  weather 
and  the  journey,  and  Maria  answered  it  was 
hot  or  cold,  the  journey  long  or  short,  without 
know^ing  what  she  uttered.  Lord  Sotheron, 
anxious  to  escape  from  a  position  that  was  so 
unpleasant  to  him,  left  the  room,  and  they 
remained  alone.  A  few  more  attempts  were 
made  to  keep  up  a  languishing  conversation, 
Maria  longed  to  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of 
Walter's  mother,  and  there  to  breathe  forth 
all  her  agony  of  self-accusation,  and  to  implore 
her  pardon,  for  the  sorrow  she  had  brought 
upon  her  grey  hairs,  but  there  was  a  gentle 
reserve  about  the  grief  of  Eleanor  that  awed, 
while  it  touched,  that  repressed  all  outpourings 
of  the  heart,  while  it  deeply  interested,  and 
Maria  took  refuge  in  busying  herself  over  the 
baby  till  Mrs.  FitzEustace  proposed  to  show 
her  her  room. 

When  Maria  at  length  found  herself  alone, 
she  gave  way  to  tears  that  were  perhaps  more 
bitter  than  any  she  had  hitherto  shed.  She  had 
wept  for  herself,  she  had  wept  her  fault,  she 
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had  wept  her  degradation,  but  never  did  she 
feel  that  degradation  so  acutely  as  at  this  mo- 
ment. Her  sorrows  appeared  to  her  such  guilty 
ones,  that  they  revolted  her ;  while  Eleanor'' s, 
on  the  contrary,  wore  a  character  of  holiness, 
of  sanctity.  And  that  she  should  have  filled 
the  measure  of  her  bitter  cup,  that  she  should 
have  crushed  the  broken  spirit !  oh  !  it  was 
almost  too  much  for  endurance. 

The  dressing-bell  rang.  It  is  wonderful  how 
much  those  who  have  lived  in  the  world,  and 
whose  feelings  may  be  least  under  the  salutary 
control  of  principle,  mechanically  submit  to 
that  of  les  convenances  of  society.  She  re- 
pressed her  tears,  she  calmed  her  sobs,  dressed 
herself,  and  went  down  to  dinner  with  a  com- 
posed voice  and  tranquil  manner.  The  dinner 
was  as  uncomfortable  as  one  might  expect  it  to 
be,  under  the  existing  circumstances ;  the  suc- 
ceeding days  were  passed  in  the  same  restraint. 
The  moment  never  came  in  which  they  alluded 
to  past  events,  and  although  they  all  felt  kindly 
towards  each  other,  there  was  not  the  free 
interchange  of  thought  which  alone  renders  a 
domestic  circle  truly  happy. 
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It  was  not  till  they  had  resided  for  some 
months  under  the  same  roof  that  the  barrier  of 
reserve  between  them  was  broken  down. 

Soon  after  the  birth  of  a  second  boy,  Maria 
was  lying  on  her  sofa,  while  the  young  Edv/ard 
was  playing  on  the  floor.  Eleanor  caught  the 
expression  of  anguish  with  which  ]Maria  gazed 
on  the  eldest ;  their  eyes  met,  and  that 
glance  revealed  to  each  all  that  was  passing  in 
the  mind  of  the  other.  At  that  moment  all 
coldness,  all  reserve,  were  broken  through. 
Throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  mother-in- 
law,  and  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands,  Maria 
sobbed  out,  ^'  Forgive  me !  oh,  forgive  me  ! 
pardon  the  ruin  I  have  brought  on  your  son, 
the  disgrace  I  have  brought  on  your  grand- 
child !  No — no  !  it  is  impossible !  kind  and 
gentle  as  you  are,  you  must — you  must  hate  me, 
as  well  as  despise  me." 

Touched,  and  alarmed  at  this  agony,  Mrs. 
FitzEustace  raised  her,  soothed  her,  bade  her 
be  composed.  But  having  once  opened  upon 
the  subject,  she  poured  forth  all  the  pent  up  feel- 
ings of  remorse  and  shame,  that  had  so  long  been 
consuming  her.  They  mingled  their  tears,  and 
o  5 
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Eleanor''s  gentle  words  of  compassion,  and  for- 
giveness, restored  her  to  something  like  com- 
posure. 

From  this  time,  there  was  no  thought  of  her 
soul  hidden  from  her  mother-in-law,  and  Mrs. 
FitzEustace's  maternal  partiality  saw  in  the 
irresistible  attractions  of  her  son,  an  excuse  for 
Maria's  fault,  which  made  pity  almost  usurp 
the  place  of  blame.  It  became  the  mother's 
task  to  console  her  who  had  blighted  all  the 
prospects  of  that  beloved  son ;  for  Maria  saw 
and  felt  too  well  that  the  life  of  aimless,  listless 
idleness,  that  Lord  Sotheron  led,  was  affecting 
his  spirits,  his  temper,  and  his  character ;  she 
knew  and  felt  to  her  heart's  core  that  her  eldest 
boy  would  always  have  to  struggle  against  the 
flaw  in  his  birth. 

By  Eleanor's  advice  they  resolved  to  pass  some 
time  on  the  continent,  till  the  painful  notoriety  at 
present  attached  to  their  name  had  in  some  mea- 
sure subsided,  and  it  w^as  not  till  after  the  lapse 
of  two  or  three  years,  that  they  took  possession 
of  their  magnificent  mansion  of  Stonebury. 

Many  were  the  family  discussions  to  which 
the  arrival  of  Lord  and  Lady  Sotheron  gave 
rise.     The  gay   wished   to   participate   in    the 
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society  which  they  thought  would  probably  be 
assembled  at  Stonebury ;  the  easy  and  good- 
natured  understood  that  Lady  Sotheron  had 
conducted  herself  with  the  greatest  propriety 
since  her  present  marriage,  and  were  inclined 
to  forget  any  past  misconduct ;  the  vulgar  en- 
joyed the  opportunity  of  protecting  a  person  of 
rank  and  fortune.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
rigid  urged  the  unanswerable  argument,  that 
unless  a  decided  line  be  drawn  between  virtue 
and  vice,  there  must  be  an  utter  end  of  all 
morality  in  the  land.  They  naturally  were 
shocked  that  the  woman  who  had  abandoned 
all  her  duties,  should  be  at  the  head  of  society, 
enjoying  rank,  fortune,  and  even  respectability. 

Alas !  If  they  could  have  read  the  heart 
of  her  whose  worldly  prosperity  thus  excited 
their  virtuous  indignation,  they  would  have 
found  her  as  much  an  object  of  pity,  as  those 
who  have  erred  should  ever  be,  to  those  v.'ho 
need  not  shrink  from  the  reproaches  of  con- 
science or  the  judgment  of  their  fellow  creatures. 
Not  one  of  these  visits  passed  without  some 
occurrence,  which  to  a  sensitive  mind,  gave  ex- 
quisite pain. 

Children  are  usually  a  great  resource  during 
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the  formal  quarter  of  an  hour  which  precedes 
a  dinner  in  the  country,  and  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  a  young  lady  in  talking  to  the  eldest 
boy  called  him  Lord  Stonebury.  This  touched 
Maria  where  she  w^as  most  vulnerable,  when 
the  young  lady's  mother  immediately  address- 
ing the  younger  boy  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Stonebury,  covered  her  with  tenfold  confusion. 
It  proved  that  her  story  was  all  known,  and  all 
remembered,  and  she,  who  was  once  the  high- 
bred, the  self-possessed  Lady  Ellersville,  whose 
manner  of  receiving  her  company  had  been  the 
admiration  of  the  most  polished  society,  was 
awkward,  hurried;  she  addressed  people  by 
wrong  names,  did  not  hear  when  she  was 
spoken  to ;  there  was  a  restlessness  in  her  eye, 
and  a  rapidity  in  her  utterance,  very  unlike  the 
careless  grace  with  which,  without  appearing  to 
do  anything,  she  once  contrived  to  put  every 
one  at  their  ease.  She  feared  she  was  not  civil 
enough,  and  a  sensation  of  humility  prompted 
her  to  change  her  seat  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
dressing some  one  to  whom  she  had  not  already 
spoken, — then  a  movement  of  pride  made  her 
spirit  rebel  at  so  courting  vulgar  people,  who 
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would  once  have  thought  themselves  honoured 
by  a  passing  acknowledgment  from  her.  This 
gave  her  manner  an  air  of  constraint.  There 
was  something  out  of  keeping,  and  many  won- 
dered where  was  the  charm  of  address  which  had 
been  reckoned  so  bewitching. 

On  another  occasion  the  conversation  hap- 
pened  to   turn   on  the  comparative  beauty  of 

the  Lady  D s.     One  person  remarked,  that 

she  "  had  alwa3-s  thought  poor  Lady  Anne's 
countenance  the  most  attractive  of  all.''  "  I 
never  saw  her,"  observed  another,  who  had 
lately  taken  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood. 
"  Oh,  no  !     She  married   unfortunately,   poor 

thing  !  and  ran  away  with  Captain  B .     It 

was  a  sad  business." 

Maria's  burning  face  betrayed  her  confusion. 
The  lady  had  scarcely  uttered  the  unfortunate 
words,  when  she  recollected  before  whom  she 
was  speaking.  She  stopped  short,  and  a  dead 
silence  prevailed.  She  tried  hastily  to  speak 
on  some  other  subject,  but  every  one  felt  awk- 
ward, and  her  unassisted  efforts  again  subsided 
into  silence.  Lady  Sotheron,  distressed  at  the 
allusion,  was  confounded  at  its  being  seized  by 
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others,  and  the  whole  evening  was  to  her  one 
of  painful  endurance.  At  other  times  she  svif- 
fered  almost  equally  from  the  studious  avoid- 
ance of  topics  that  might  in  any  way  be  appli- 
cable to  herself.  In  solitude  her  reflections 
were  all  bitter,  and  in  society  something  con- 
stantly occurred  which  brought  her  situation 
more  painfully  to  her  recollection. 

Walter  meantime  found  his  home  disagree- 
able. He  was  beset  by  people  not  of  his  own 
selection,  and  who  were  not  in  any  way  suited 
to  him.  He  determined  to  repair  to  London, 
to  attend  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  seek  in- 
terest and  excitement  in  the  line,  which  he  had 
often  been  told  he  was  formed  to  pursue  with 
success.  Maria  was  delighted  at  this  resolu- 
tion. She  felt  that  if  he  could  fulfill  an  ho- 
nourable political  career,  she  should  not  be  so 
guilty  of  having  blasted  his  fate ;  his  mother 
might  once  more  be  proud  of  her  only  child,  in- 
stead of  mourning  in  secret  over  his  blighted 
prospects. 

They  went  to  London,  and  Lord  Sotheron 
again  mixed  in  the  society  he  at  once  liked  and 
adorned.     His  spirits  revived,  his  eager  temper 
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was  on  fire,  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  poHtics 
with  an  ardour  the  more  vehement  from  the 
state  of  indolent  vacuity  in  which  he  had  lat- 
terly passed  his  time.  She  was  rejoiced  to  see 
those  eyes  again  beam  with  animation,  to  per- 
ceive energy  in  every  movement,  instead  of  the 
listless  languor  she  had  so  often  deplored.  She 
scarcely  remarked  that  she  passed  hours,  days, 
alone,  so  engrossed  was  she  in  his  interests ;  and 
when  he  made  a  brilliant  and  successful  maiden 
speech,  she  felt  proud,  nay,  almost  happy,  and 
wrote  to  his  mother  with  more  confidence  than 
she  had  ever  done  before. 

Lord  Sotheron  soon  became  a  person  of  some 
importance,  and  he  was  invited  to  all  the  poli- 
tical dinners  of  the  party  to  which  he  had  at- 
tacTied  himself.  He  thought  it  necessary  to 
give  dinners  in  return — and  now  arose  discus- 
sions which  made  Maria's  situation  more  gall- 
ing to  her  than  ever.  The  wives  of  these  great 
personages  did  not  visit  her,  and  how  awkward 
to  preside  at  one  of  these  grand  entertainments 
with  no  ladies  to  support  her,  except  the  two, 
or  three,  who  from  family  connexions  associated 
with  her,  but  who  were  in  no  wise  connected 
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with  the  persons  whom  Walter  wished  to  cul- 
tivate. Her  sensitive  mind  recoiled  from  the 
whole  discussion. 

She  intreated  him  to  give  only  men  dinners  ; 
not  to  struggle  after  that  which  they  could  not 
accomplish,  and  she  assured  him  she  had  rather 
remain  in  her  own  room,  than  go  through  the 
mortifications,  and  difficulties,  that  must  attend 
her  making  one  of  the  party.  He  but  faintly 
opposed  her  resolution,  for  in  fact,  ambition  had 
taken  possession  of  his  soul,  and  he  blindly  fol- 
lowed its  impulses.  His  time  was  completely 
occupied  with  debates,  committees,  dinners, 
which  became  more  and  more  frequent,  and 
Maria  sat  in  her  boudoir,  eating  her  solitary 
morsel,  and  hearing  the  bustle  of  the  servants 
waiting  upon  the  party  feasting  below.  Still 
she  would  not  let  herself  repine  at  his  having 
at  length  found  scope  for  his  talents.  She 
would  not  wish  it  otherwise,  but  she  could  not 
help  feeling  miserable. 

She  attended  still  more  to  her  children. 
They  were  always  with  her,  and  in  their  in- 
fantine prattle  she  often  found  pleasure ;  but 
even  from  that  source  she  occasionally  drank 
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the  bitter  draught  of  shame.  One  day  they  had 
just  returned  from  a  walk  in  the  square,  where 
they  had  been  playing  with  some  young  com- 
panions, when  Edward  said  to  her,  *'  Mamma, 
why  don't  they  call  me  Lord  ?  That  little  boy 
in  blue  says,  he  is  called  Lord,  because  he  is 
the  eldest.  Now,  I  am  the  eldest,  and  yet 
Charles  and  Emily  are  called  Lord  and  Lady, 
and  I  am  not."' 

This  was  more  than  she  could  endure.  She 
tried  to  murmur  something,  but  her  lips  re- 
fused to  move,  her  tongue  to  utter.  She 
blushed,  she  quailed  under  the  innocent  en- 
quiring eye  of  her  child.  She  hid  her  face 
in  his  curly  locks,  she  drew  him  closer  to 
her,  she  smothered  him  with  kisses,  she  wept 
over  him,  she  sobbed,  till  the  child,  frightened 
at  the  violent  emotions  he  had  so  unconsciously 
excited,  felt  there  was  a  mystery,  and  ever  after 
avoided  the  subject  with  that  precocious  tact 
which  children  so  often  evince. 

Another  time  he  was  reading  a  childish  His- 
tory of  England,  and  when  he  came  to  a  pas- 
sage that  treated  of  hereditary  succession,  he 
said,    "Yes  —  the  kingdom   descends   to   the 
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king's  eldest  son,  as  papa's  land  will  descend  to 
me ;"  anxious,  as  children  always  are,  to  illus- 
trate by  some  familiar  example.  She  thrilled 
through  every  nerve,  but  she  thought  it  would 
be  too  cruel  to  bring  him  up  in  this  error, 
from  which  he  must  one  day  be  painfully  un- 
deceived. She  summoned  up  all  her  courage, 
and  without  daring  to  reflect  on  what  might 
be  his  next  question,  she  forced  herself  to 
utter.  "  My  dear  !  you  will  not  inherit  your 
father's  lands."  There  was  a  constrained  so- 
lemnity in  the  tone  which  awed  the  boy.  He 
felt  he  was  on  forbidden  ground,  and  he  said 
no  more. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

For  I  have  drunk  the  cup  of  bitterness, 
And  having  drunk  therein  of  heavenly  grace, 
I  must  not  put  away  the  cup  of  shame. 

SOUTHEY. 

Years  rolled  on.  Lord  Sotheron  was  more 
and  more  engrossed  in  public  affairs,  and  the 
time  at  length  arrived  when  INIaria  regretted 
those  days  when  he  was  unknown,  and  unnoticed, 
but  when  she  at  least  enjoyed  the  society  of 
him  for  whom  she  had  sacrificed  every  thing. 

Her  boys  went  to  a  public  school.  It  was 
not  till  they  had  been  there  for  some  time,  that 
Maria  remarked  there  was  a  great  change  in 
Edward.  His  spirits,  which  had  been  con- 
stantly and  exuberantly  gay,  were  now  only 
occasionally  elevated.  His  temper,  formerly 
mild  and  even,  was  now   sometimes  stern   and 
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morose ;  if  his  brother  thwarted  him,  he  yielded 
immediately,  but  it  was  with  a  sort  of  proud 
humihty.  Instead  of  asking  the  servants  to 
mend  any  of  the  implements  of  his  boyish 
amusements,  and  applying  to  them  for  all  the 
various  little  services  so  often  asked,  and  so 
willingly  performed,  he  would  pass  whole  days 
mending  his  own  tools ;  he  would  walk  off  to 
the  village  to  get  his  knife  sharpened,  and 
scrupulously  pay  for  it ;  in  short,  there  seemed 
to  pervade  every  action,  a  desire  not  to  be 
beholden  to  any  one.  He  was  tender  to  his 
mother,  fond  of  his  sister,  kind  to  his  brother  ; 
still  there  was  something  unsatisfactory  in  his 
manner. 

His  pursuits  were  solitary;  he  did  not  want 
the  companionship  of  his  brother  ;  and  Charles, 
in  his  turn,  would  say,  ''  Oh  !  Edward  goes 
his  own  way,  so  I  shall  go  mine."  It  some- 
times occurred  that  both  could  not  ride,  or  that 
both  could  not  shoot,  or  that  there  was  only  one 
place  in  the  carriage,  on  some  excursion  of 
pleasure.  On  such  occasions,  Edward  inva- 
riably said  he  preferred  staying  at  home.  At 
length    the   feeling   that   was    rankling   in    the 
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bosom  of  the  elder  boy  was  inadvertently  be- 
trayed. 

Edward  had  seated  himself  next  to  his  mother 
at  dinner,  when  Charles  said  laughingly,  "  This 
is  too  bad,  Edward ;  you  sat  by  mamma  yes- 
terday ;  it  is  not  fair  play.     Come,  turn  out  V 

AYith  a  flushed  cheek,  and  an  angry  eye,  the 
colour  mounting  to  his  very  temples,  he  ex- 
claimed in  a  tone  but  little  justified  by  the 
occasion:  — 

"  I  won't  !  I  have  as  good  a  right  as  you 
to  sit  by  my  mother  at  least.  From  this  place 
you  shall  not  turn  me  out."" 

Charles  answered,  "  Why,  Edward,  you  are 
grown  so  crabbed,  I  don'^t  know  what  is  come 
to  you  ;  however,  I  shall  have  merrier  play- 
fellows than  you,  when  I  get  back  to  school."' 

Maria  more  than  suspected  that  Edward  had 
learned  the  history  of  his  own  birth  ;  and  she 
also  perceived  that  the  indignant  sense  of  ho- 
nour, and  the  independent  spirit,  which  if  pro- 
perly directed,  might  lead  to  all  that  is  most 
briUiant  and  admirable,  were  likely,  in  Edward's 
unfortunate  circumstances,  to  spoil  a  disposi- 
tion naturallv  amiable  and  noble. 
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Oh  !  how  painfully  did  it  then  strike  her, 
that  her  fault  was  thus  visited  upon  her  eliil- 
dren!  She  saw  the  probability  of  disunion 
between  the  brothers,  and  it  was  only  by  true 
and  cordial  affection  that  their  relative  situa- 
tions could  be  sweetened  to  either  of  them. 
She  reflected  deeply  and  bitterly  upon  the 
subject.  Profiting  perhaps  by  the  errors  in 
her  own  education,  she  had  long  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  best  mode  of  fitting  human 
creatures  for  the  world  in  which  they  are  to 
live,  and  the  station  they  are  to  fill  in  that 
world,  is  to  tell  them  the  truth  upon  all  sub- 
jects, and  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the 
feelings  and  interests  of  their  parents. 

On  all  other  topics  she  had  done  so,  as  much 
as  possible ;  but  in  this  instance,  could  she 
herself  be  the  person  to  lay  bare  her  own,  and 
their  father's  errors  ?  And  yet  if  Edward  al- 
ready knew  the  fact  of  his  illegitimacy,  it  were 
better  he  should  learn  to  view  his  mother  with 
pity,  than  with  contempt ;  better  he  should 
know  how  truly  she  repented  her  fault,  than 
imagine  she  was  hardened  in  guilt ;  better  that 
Charles    should   learn   his   own    superior   pro- 
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spects  in  a  manner  that  should  open  and  soften 
his  heart  towards  his  brother.  And  then  her 
daughter  Emily  I  Would  it  not  be  cruel  to 
leave  her  in  ignorance  of  her  mother's  situation 
till  she  came  out  into  the  world,  when  the  pain- 
ful truth  must  be  forced  upon  her  in  the  most 
humiliating  manner,  by  a  thousand  inevitable 
circumstances  ? 

She  confided  her  mental  struffg^les  to  Mrs. 
FitzEustace,  who  almost  constantly  resided  at 
Stonebury,  and  from  whom  she  had  now  no 
hidden  thought. 

Eleanor  kindly  offered  to  spare  her  the  pain- 
ful task  ;  but  she  recalled  to  her  the  restraint 
that  had  chilled  their  intercourse,  while  the 
one  subject  of  strong  and  mutual  interest  had 
been  avoided ;  and  she  also  reminded  her,  how, 
from  the  moment  they  had  poured  out  their 
hearts  to  each  other,  all  coldness,  all  reserve, 
had  vanished  for  ever. 

"  How  necessary  is  it,  then,  that  I,  and  my 
children,  should  understand  each  other's  hearts ! 
Yes,  whatever  it  may  cost  me,  I  will  tell  them 
all ;  and  if  by  suffering,  guilt  may  be  atoned, 
I  shall  thus,  in  some  degree,  expiate  my  offence. 
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for  Heaven  alone  can  j  udge  how  keenly  I  shall 
suffer  !" 

Lord  Sotheron  had  been  for  some  thue  ab- 
sent, nor  was  he  likely  to  return.  His  party 
had  lately  come  into  power,  and  he  was  eagerly 
desirous  of  a  public  situation  of  trust,  for 
which  his  talents  particularly  fitted  him.  His 
absences  were  become  so  frequent,  and  of  such 
long  duration,  that  Maria  had  lost  the  habit 
of  referring  her  every  action  to  him. 

Emily  was  thirteen,  and  Edward  fifteen; 
when  Maria  one  morning  summoned  them  all 
three  to  her  dressing-room.  Her  cheek  was 
pale,  her  eye,  though  sad,  was  resolved.  She 
called  each  to  her  side,  and  she  imprinted  upon 
each  smooth  open  brow,  a  fervent  kiss.  Then 
clasping  her  hands,  she  uttered  : — 

"  May  God  bless  you,  my  children,  and 
strengthen  you  and  preserve  you  in  that  inno- 
cence which  is  the  only  thing  to  be  truly  and 
earnestly  prayed  for  !  May  He  in  his  mercy 
bless  you  !  ^ly  children,  the  blessing  of  a 
mother  is  good  for  the  souls  of  her  children, 
let  that  mother's  errors  be  what  they  may. 
Come  nearer,  dears.     Let  me  hold  your  hands  ; 
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and  you  must  promise  you  will  still  love  me.  I 
am  going  to  confess  to  you,  my  children,  the 
error; — yes,  I  will  utter  the  word — the  crime 
of  my  youth.  I  was  a  married  woman  when 
I  first  knew  your  father.  But  he  to  whom  I 
was  married  did  not  care  for  me ;  perhaps  it 
was  my  fault  he  did  not  —  I  will  not  throw  any 
blame  on  him.  My  heart  w^as  desolate  !  Your 
father  saw  me  unhappy,  and  he  pitied  me — he 
loved  me.  I  forgot  my  duties,  forgot  the  vow^ 
I  had  breathed  at  the  altar,  in  the  sight  of 
God  ;  I  left  the  husband  I  had  sworn  to  love, 
and  gave  the  love  which  was  his  due,  to  an- 
other. This  is  a  dreadful,  a  heinous  sin,  my 
children,  and  this  sin  did  your  mother  commit  ! 
But  you  have  been  early  taught  to  read  your 
Bible,  and  you  have  there  learned  that  there  is 
more  joy  in  Heaven  over  one  repentant  sinner, 
than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  men  who  need 
no  repentance.  Oh,  blessed  words  !  How 
many  thousand  thousand  times  have  I  read, 
and  re-read  ye  !  Ye  alone  have  preserved  me 
from  sinking  under  the  load  of  my  guilt.  Yes, 
my  children,  I  have  repented  ;  deeply,  earnest- 
ly, bitterly,  unceasingly.  I  may  truly  say,  my 
VOL.    IL  P 
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sin  is  ever  before  me.  Oh !  if  repentance  can 
find  mercy  at  the  throne  of  Heaven,  let  it  find 
mercy  at  your  hands,  my  children  !  Pardon, 
pardon  your  erring  mother !"  and  worked  up 
beyond  her  powers  of  endurance,  she  threw 
herself  on  her  knees  at  their  feet. 

They  rushed  to  her,  they  kissed  her,  they 
raised  her  to  the  sofa,  they  soothed  her,  they 
wept  over  her,  they  lavished  on  her  every  most 
touching  expression  of  affection,  they  assured 
her  of  their  love,  their  respect,  their  veneration. 

"  Stop  !  stop  !  beloved  ones.  Do  not  let  your 
tenderness  to  me  blind  you  to  the  reality  of  my 
sin.  Love  me !  Yes  love  me  still,  but  I  must 
not  let  that  love  confound  in  your  young  minds 
the  distinctions  between  virtue  and  vice.  I  am 
not  yet  come  to  the  end.  I  have  to  tell  you  how 
the  errors  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the 
children. 

"  Even  you,  my  Emily,  know  that  unless  pa- 
rents are  solemnly  married  according  to  the  law 
of  the  land,  the  children  do  not  inherit  their 
name  or  their  property,  and  alas !  alas !  you 
Edward,  came  into  this  weary  world,  before 
my   former    marriage    was   cancelled.      Upon 
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your  head  are  my  sins  visited.  Yes !  and 
upon  your's  Charles,  and  your"'s  Emily,  for  you 
have  a  mother,  whom  you  must  not  honour,  for 
whom  you  must  blush  before  the  world."" 

"  Oh,  mamma,  mamma,**"*  they  cried  at  once, 
"  we  love  you,  we  honour  you !  Oh  !  that  we 
could  prove  how  much  we  love  you, — better 
than  ever ! " 

"  Thanks,  thanks !  my  own  dear,  innocent, 
good  children  !  And  would  you  really  do  all 
you  can  to  soothe  my  anguish,  to  lessen  the 
keenness  of  my  remorse  ?^'' 

Edward  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  mother,  don't  talk 
so — anything — every  thing  l'"* 

"  Then  listen,  Edward  !  I  have  remarked 
your  altered  manner.  I  felt  certain  that  at 
school  you  had  heard  some  of  the  circumstances 
of  your  birth,  and  I  resolved  that  from  my  lips 
you  should  all  learn  the  truth,  the  whole  truth. 
It  was,  if  possible,  more  painful  to  imagine  you 
hearing  your  mother  scornfully  spoken  of,  than 
to  be  my  own  accuser.  Oh  !  my  boy  !  if  you 
knew  the  agony  of  self-accusation  that  racked 
me,  when  I  saw  you  thus  reserved  and  melan- 
choly, you  would  have  thrown  off  your  gloom. 
p2 
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I  know  you  would !  Oh  !  Edward,  in  pity  to 
your  penitent  parent,  be  once  more  your  gay, 
ingenuous  self.  You  know  how  dear  you  are  to 
every  one  in  this  house.  You  need  not  wrap 
yourself  up  in  solitary  pride.  If  my  children 
should  not  love  each  other,  then  am  I  punished 
indeed  V  And  she  pressed  her  hands  tight  over 
her  eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  the  horrid  picture. 

Edward  burst  into  tears,  threw  his  arms 
round  Charles,  and  gave  him  a  warm,  and 
heart-felt  fraternal  kiss. 

"  And  you,  Charles,  who  have  bright  pro- 
spects before  you,  as  far  as  worldly  prosperity 
tends  to  happiness,  think  whose  fault  deprives 
your  brother  of  these  advantages,  and  for  my 
sake,  love  him,  Charles,  more  dearly  than  bro- 
ther ever  loved  brother.'*' 

''  That  I  will  indeed,  mamma,"  cried  Charles. 

"  My  Emily !  If  you  would  honour  your 
mother,  prove  to  the  world  that  she  could  guide 
your  mind  to  the  strictest  virtue.  Let  your 
conduct  be  such  as  in  some  measure  to  redeem 
my  fame !" 

The  effect  of  this  scene  upon  her  children  was 
such  as  to  repay  Maria  for  all  it  had  cost  her. 
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The  brothers  were  inseparable.  Edward  became 
cheerful,  and  he  willingly  accepted  all  the  little 
kindnesses  that  Charles  omitted  no  opportunity 
of  offering  him.  In  Charles,  there  was  a  tone  of 
deference  to  his  elder  brother,  which  was  very 
winning,  and  which  went  straight  to  the  gene- 
rous heart  of  Edward. 

One  fine  winter's  morning  Mrs.  FitzEustace 
and  Maria  were  watching  the  two  noble  boys,  as 
with  keepers,  dogs,  and  guns,  they  were  before 
the  windows  preparing  for  a  shooting  expedition. 
They  were  talking  and  laughing  joyously  with 
each  other,  and  INIaria  turning  to  Mrs.  Fitz- 
Eustace, with  tearful,  but  beaming  eyes,  ex- 
claimed, "  I  was  right,  dearest  mother,  was  I 
not,  to  tell  them  everything  ?  Painful  as  it  was, 
it  has  had  the  desired  effect.  Oh  !  how  can 
parents  who  have  nothing  to  blush  for,  maintain 
a  causeless  and  mysterious  reserve  towards  their 
children !  Perhaps,  many  a  prodigal  might 
have  been  prudent  and  thoughtful,  if  he  had 
known  how,  for  his  sake,  his  parents  were  strug- 
gling to  keep  up  a  decent  appearance  in  the 
world.  Confidence  produces  confidence,  and 
children  would  have  the  habit  of  communicating 
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each  feeling  as  it  arose,  and  while  it  was  yet 
capable  of  being  checked,  or  guided  aright." 
And  as  she  spoke,  she  thought  if  she  had  felt 
that  tender,  fearless,  confidence  in  her  parents, 
perhaps  her  mother  might  have  read  the  guilty 
secret  of  her  heart,  and  have  guarded  her  against 
its  fatal  consequences. 

The  office  which  Lord  Sotheron  had  so  ea- 
gerly sought,  was  given  to  another,  and  there 
appeared  in  the  papers  a  paragraph  alluding  to 
the  disappointed  hopes  of  a  certain  noble  Earl, 
and  the  necessity  that  morality  should  be  upheld 
by  the  private,  as  well  as  the  public,  character 
of  those  in  high  official  situations. 

This  paragraph  met  the  eye  of  the  two  per- 
sons to  whom  it  could  give  the  most  acute  pain. 
It  crushed,  it  humbled  Maria  to  the  very  dust. 
She  felt  she  was,  in  truth,  a  blight  upon  her 
husband's  prospects,  and  she  sunk  under  the 
painful  conviction. 

Lord  Sotheron  returned  to  his  home,  humbled 
also,  but  soured  and  embittered.  He  was  angry 
with  himself  for  having  condescended  to  solicit, 
indignant  with  ministers  for  having  refused,  and 
estranged  from  Maria,  whom  he  looked  upon  as 
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the  clog  which  must  ever  prevent  his  rising  in 
the  career  for   which  he  felt  himself  formed. 
Hitherto,   although    neglectful,   he   had   never 
been  unkind ;  indeed,  on  any  occasion  of  illness 
or  distress,  he  had  been  attentive  and  devoted ; 
she  had  flattered  herself  that  although  often 
dormant,  his  affection  for  her  was  still  all  there. 
But  ambition,  like  the  love  of  gambling,  when 
once  it  possesses  the  mind,  gradually  swallows 
up  all  other  feelings,  and  he  was  now  captious, 
sullen,  he  spoke  sharply  to  her,  seemed  bored 
with  what   she  said,  and  occasionally  implied 
that  she  could  know  nothing  of  what  was  going 
on  in  the  world.     She  suffered  in  silence.    This 
was   not  a  case  in  which  open  communication 
would  be  of  any  avail.     When  did  a  discussion 
ever  call  back  to  life  extinct  affection .''     Affec- 
tion once  extinct,  what  material  had  she  to  work 
upon  ?     There  were  moments  when  she  thought 
it  hard  he  should  be  the  person,  in  manner,  if 
not  in  words,  to  reproach  her  for  her  error.    At 
least  that  error  was  mutual,  and  she  remembered 
the    arguments,    the  entreaties,   the  vows,   the 
oaths  he  had  employed  to  lead  her  to  the  very 
step,   for  which  he    now  despised  her.      But 
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oftener,  far  oftener,  she  found  excuses  for  him 
in  that  heart  where  he  was  so  dearly  cherished  ; 
she  reflected  how  galling  it  must  be  to  a  proud 
and  eager  temper  to  have  sued  in  vain ;  she 
looked  back  with  tenderness  and  gratitude  to 
the  many  proofs  of  affection  he  had  given  her 
in  former  times,  and  she  pitied,  rather  than  re- 
sented his  present  irritation. 

Mrs.  FitzEustace  remarked  with  sorrow  the 
altered  temper  of  her  son,  but  her  health,  which 
had  been  of  late  declining,  had  in  some  measure 
communicated  its  languor  to  her  mind.  She  was 
gradually  fading  away,  but  so  gradually,  that  it 
was  not  till  she  was  very  near  her  end,  that  her 
son  began  to  take  alarm. 

Extreme  in  every  thing,  he  was  angi-y  with 
her  for  not  having  warned  him  of  the  state  of 
her  health.  He  reproached  her  for  having  al- 
lowed her  sickness  to  creep  on,  without  calling 
their  attention  to  the  alarming  symptoms  of 
which  she  was  herself  aware.  She  gently  smiled, 
and  told  him  death  had  no  terrors  for  one,  for 
whom  life  had  no  charms. 

''  If  I  had  seen  you  happy — ^"  she  added, 
"  but  as  it  is,  I  look  forward  almost  with  im- 
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patience,  to  the  moment  of  re-union  with  him 
from  whom  my  heart  has  never  for  one  moment 
been  severed." 

As  Walter  and  Maria  knelt  by  their  mother's 
death-bed,  as  she  blessed  them  both  with  her 
faint  sweet  voice,  their  hearts  once  more  opened 
to  each  other,  and  they  mingled  tears  of  sorrow 
which  to  !Maria  were  not  wholly  devoid  of 
sweetness. 

As  she  gazed  on  the  marble  brow,  and  the 
closed  lids  of  that  placid  countenance,  she  envied 
the  spirit  that  was  at  rest,  the  heart  that  was 
not  torn  by  a  thousand  conflicting  feelings,  and 
she  longed  to  be  laid  in  the  quiet  grave  beside 
her.  Alas  !  she  had  not  yet  exhausted  the  varied 
sufferings  awaiting  one 

"  Who,  loving  virtue,  but  by  passion  driven 
To  worst  extremes,  must  never,  never  more 
Honour  herself — " 

Yet  Maria  had  been  more  fortunate  than 
many  under  the  same  circumstances.  She  had 
not  been  deserted  by  him  for  whom  she  had 
sacrificed  everything ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
made  every  reparation  in  his  power.  She  had 
been  kindly  received  by  his  family,  she  enjoyed 
p  5 
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rank  and  riches,  her  children  were  dutiful  and 
affectionate,  no  adventitious  circumstances  ag- 
gravated her  wretchedness. 

The  miseries  described  in  the  preceding  nar- 
rative, are  simply  those  to  which  every  erring 
woman  is  liable. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  But  guilt. 
And  all  our  sufferings  ?"  said  the  Count. 
The  Goth  replied,  "  Repentance  taketh  sin  away, 
Death  remedies  the  rest." 

SOUTHEY. 

Emily  was  nearly  eighteen,  and  she  was  to 
appear  in  the  world  as  became  the  daughter  of 
Lord  Sotheron.  They  went  to  London.  Maria 
made  up  her  mind  never  to  accompany  her 
daughter,  even  to  the  few  places  where  she 
might  be  kindly  received.  She  thought  there 
was  more  dignity  in  voluntarily  retiring,  than 
in  appearing  occasionally  at  some  houses,  and 
consequently  proving,  that  she  was  not  seen 
elsewhere  because  she  would  not  be  admitted. 

Invitations  for  Lord  Sotheron,  and  Lady 
Emily  FitzEustace  flocked  to  the  house,  and 
Maria  received  the  cards  from  the  porter's  hand 
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with  a  tightness  of  heart,  a  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, at  which  she  was  herself  surprised. — "  Can 
I,"  she  thought,  "  who  have  endured  such  real 
sorrow,  be  so  moved  by  a  contemptible  invita- 
tion to  a  foolish  ball?""  But  she  blushed  crim- 
son, as  she  felt  her  daughter's  eye  glance  over 
the  card  on  which  her  mother's  name  was 
omitted." 

However,  she  rejoiced  that  Emily  knew  the 
truth ;  that  she  had  not  now  to  learn  it.  The 
evening  came,  when  the  lovely  Lady  Emily 
FitzEustace  was  to  make  her  debut  in  the  great 
world.  Her  mother  presided  at  her  toilet.  She 
smoothed  every  curl,  she  arranged  every  fold. 
Her  hands  trembled,  her  eye  was  haggard,  her 
voice  was  unsteady,  but  she  fought  hard,  not  to 
allow  her  emotion  to  be  visible.  She  would  not 
cloud  the  innocent  young  creature's  anticipated 
joys. 

Lord  Sotheron  was  waiting  below,  and  before 
they  entered  the  carriage  Maria  wished  to  know, 
if  he  approved  of  his  daughter's  dress  and  ap- 
pearance. As  she  held  a  candle  that  he  might 
examine  some  ornaments  he  had  just  given  her, 
he  was  forcibly  struck  by  the  contrast  between 
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the  glowing  cheek,  the  sparkling  eye,  the  fresh 
par u re  of  the  blooming  young  girl,  and  the  neg- 
lected dress,  the  homely  morning  cap,  and 
above  all,  the  fearful  expression  of  countenance 
of  the  mother.  A  pang  of  remorse  shot  through 
him,  and  he  inquired  if  she  felt  ill,  in  a  tone  of 
unusual  tenderness. 

"  I  am  quite  well,"  she  answered,  hurriedly, 
and  they  went  down  stairs.  She  remained 
suspended  till  she  heard  their  carriage  drive 
away,  when  her  over  strung  nerves  gave  way, 
and  she  flung  herself  on  the  sofa,  in  an  agony 
of  tears.  She  could  not  go  to  bed.  She  felt 
it  impossible  to  try  to  sleep  while  thus  con- 
strained to  desert  the  natural  duty  of  a  mother. 
Sick  at  heart,  she  sat  expecting  her  daughter'^s 
ret\u*n,  and  listening  to  the  eternal  carriages 
rolling  in  endless  succession  to  scenes  where  she 
could  not  be  admitted  to  watch  over  her  child. 

At  length  she  heard  the  growing  sound  of 
approaching  wheels,  and  the  clatter  of  the 
horses'  feet  stopping  at  the  door.  Emily  was 
surprised  to  find  her  still  up,  but  was  hasten- 
ing to  describe  all  the  brilliant  scene  she  had 
witnessed,  when  her  attention  was  arrested  by 
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the  woe-worn  countenance,  and  swollen  eyes  of 
her  mother. 

"  Mamma,""  she  said,  *'  I  will  never  go  out 
again.  I  see  it  makes  you  unhappy.  These 
foolish  flowers,  these  fine  necklaces  —  how  you 
must  have  suffered  while  you  were  decking  me 
out  in  them  !  And  I !  giddy  thing,  only  thought 
of  the  unknown  wonders  I  was  going  to  see. 
Oh,  mamma !  how  cruel,  how  unfeeling  of  me  !" 

'*  My  child,  my  child,''  interrupted  Maria ; 
*'  it  is  true  I  have  acutely  felt  seeing  you 
launched  on  the  dangerous  and  stormy  sea  of 
life  without  my  watchful  eye  to  guard  you. 
I  should  deceive  you  if  I  attempted  to  disguise 
my  pangs  of  mortified  affection,  of  mortified 
pride ;  but  believe  me,  I  should  suffer  far,  far 
more,  if  I  thought  my  fault  condemned  my 
innocent  child  to  a  life  of  seclusion.  If  I  thought 
she  was  to  be  cut  out  from  all  society,  because 
I  have  forfeited  my  own  place  in  it.  I  am  not 
so  selfish !  Mix  with  the  world,  dearest  Emily, 
and  trust  me,  that  to  see  you  and  your  bro- 
thers good  and  happy,  can  now  alone  give  this 
aching  heart  one  throb  of  pleasure;"  and  she 
pressed  her  hand  to  her  left  side,  where  she 
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had  of  late  felt  considerable  pain  and  uneasi- 
ness ;  "  and  now,  good  night,  my  love,  I  do 
not  feel  quite  well/' 

Habit  did  not  deaden  the  keenness  of  her 
mortification.  Every  night  when  Emily  re- 
turned home,  Maria  underwent  the  same  ever 
new  suflPerings.  To  her  sensitive  feelings,  which 
were  morbidly  alive  to  every  the  most  indif- 
ferent circumstance,  scarcely  a  day  or  an  hour 
passed  in  which  something  did  not  occur  which 
wounded  them. 

If  in  ordering  a  dress  for  Emily,  the  milli- 
ner made  use  of  those  expressions  so  common 
in  the  mouth  of  every  marchande  de  modes, 
''On  ne  le  porte  plus." — "  C'est  la  mode 
passee ;'''  she  shrunk  into  herself,  and  thought 
"  Even  the  milliner  is  aware  I  am  excluded  from 
society,  and  thinks  I  can  know  nothing  that  is 
going  forward  in  the  world." 

One  morning  a  young  friend  of  Emily's 
called  on  her  at  the  moment  when  Lord  So- 
theron  was  leaving  London  to  pass  a  few  days 
in  the  country,  and  she  thoughtlessly  exclaim- 
ed, "  Oh !  what  will  you  do.  Lady  Emily  ? 
You  must  go  to  the  Spanish  Ambassador's  ball 
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to-morrow  night,  and  who  can  you  get  to  cha- 
peron you  ?"" 

Maria  could  scarcely  command  sufficient 
composure  to  remain  in  the  room,  and  to  ap- 
pear engrossed  with  the  book  which  she  had 
been  reading. 

It  often  happened  that  in  some  morning  ex- 
cursion, Emily  was  joined  by  one,  or  two  of 
the  young  men  with  whom  she  had  become 
acquainted.  On  such  occasions  the  duty  of 
introducing  them  to  her  mother  devolved  on 
Emily,  and  she  performed  the  necessary  little 
ceremony  with  grace  and  modesty,  but  with 
a  certain  air  of  shyness  and  distress.  Maria 
felt  that  in  her  case  the  usual  order  of  things 
was  reversed.  She  felt  that  Emily''s  acquaint- 
ance would  look  her  over  with  curiosity  ;  she 
felt  that  if  any  one  was  a  serious  admirer,  his 
intentions  towards  the  daughter  might  be  in- 
fluenced, by  the  disgrace  of  the  mother  being 
thus  forced  upon  his  recollection ;  she  felt 
that  Emily  was  shy,  and  she  fancied  she  must 
feel  ashamed  of  her. 

In    this    manner   all    the    mortifications   of 
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the  first  years  after  her  divorce  were  renewed 
with  ten-fold  bitterness.  Perhaps  the  constant 
state  of  painful  excitement  in  which  she  lived, 
combined  witli  late  hours  (for  she  invariably 
sat  up  till  Emily's  return,)  might  have  aggra- 
vated a  disorder  that  soon  after  assumed  a 
more  serious  character.  Before  the  London 
season  was  over,  she  became  so  ill  that  Emily 
could  no  longer  be  induced  to  mix  in  society, 
but  devoted  herself  to  soothing  her  mother's 
hours  of  sickness.  She  had  a  constant  diffi- 
culty of  respiration,  a  gasping  for  breath,  a 
palpitation  at  the  heart,  for  which  the  phy- 
sicians recommended  quiet  of  mind  and  body. 
When  they  had  left  her  one  day  after  a  long 
consultation,  she  smiled,  and  looking  up  at 
Emily,  said, 

"  They  cannot  minister  to  a  mind  diseased. 
It  is  here,  my  child,  here  !"  pressing  her  hand 
to  her  heart.  "  The  canker  has  long  been  con- 
suming me,  and  now  it  will  soon  have  done 
its  work.  I  wish  your  brothers  were  in  Lon- 
don, for  my  end  may  perhaps  be  sudden,  and  I 
would  not  pass  away  without  giving  them  my 
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blessing.**'  Poor  Emily  communicated  her  mo- 
ther's wish  to  Lord  Sotheron,  and  Charles  and 
Edward  were  summoned  from  college. 

Lord  Sotheron  was  constant  in  his  atten- 
tions, and  spared  no  pains  to  soften  and  alle- 
viate Maria's  sufferings.  He  had  once  truly 
loved  her  ;  and  when  he  felt  assured  he  was 
about  to  lose  this  devoted  being,  she  rose  before 
his  imagination,  beautiful,  and  brilliant,  the 
cynosure  of  all  hearts  and  eyes,  as  when  he 
had  first  known  her,  and  his  conscience  told 
him,  he  had  himself  blasted  all  he  had  so  pas- 
sionately admired. 

One  day  Maria  was  much  exhausted  by  a 
more  than  usually  severe  attack  of  palpitation, 
and  they  had  moved  her  towards  an  open  win- 
dow. They  were  all  anxiously  attending  upon 
her,  and  she  gazed  round  upon  the  group  with 
tenderness  and  thankfulness. 

'*  I  am  better  now,''  she  said,  "  so  do  not 
look  so  much  frightened,  dear  children.  It  is 
going  off  for  this  time.  Still  there  is  no  use  in 
our  deceiving  ourselves  and  each  other.  I  have 
long  felt  pain  and  oppression,  which  I  thought 
would  one  day  prove  fatal.     But  I  bless  a  mer- 
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cifui  Providence  who  has  granted  me  time  for 
repentance  and  for  preparation,  and  now  I  bless 
that  Providence  who  will  soon  release  me  from 
my  life  of  penance. 

"  I  trust  that  the  time  allowed  me,  has  not 
been  allowed  me  in  vain.  Each  bitter  pang 
that  I  have  endured,  I  have  considered  as  part 
of  my  atonement,  and  I  have  offered  it  up  to 
offended  Heaven.  There  is  one  pain  I  have 
been  spared !  one  joy  I  have  tasted !  you  have 
been  all  a  mother'^s  heart  could  wish — continue 
as  you  are.  Be  good,  my  blessed  children — be 
good,  and  trust  to  Providence  for  the  rest. 
Walter,  in  virtue  alone  there  is  true  happiness  ! 
Is  it  not  so?  Dearly  as  I  have  loved  you,  and 
how  dearly  even  you  yourself  can  scarceb' 
know, — Heaven  alone,  who  knows  how  I  have 
wrestled  with  my  love,  can  know — dearly,  de- 
votedly as  I  have  loved  you,  not  for  one  mo- 
ment, even  when  you  seemed  to  love  me  with 
affection  equal  to  my  own,  have  I  known  hap- 
piness— happiness — that  is  only  for  the  guilt- 
less.'' 

"  Seemed  to  love  you,  Maria!"  whispered 
Lord  Sotheron  in  a  half  reproachful  tone. 
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''  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that,  dearest  Wal- 
ter. Thank  you  for  your  past  affection,  thank 
you  for  your  present  tenderness.  Oh  !  it  is  all 
here,  Walter  !  that  love  of  many  years,  is  all 
here,  in  this  breaking,  this  bursting  heart,  but  I 
hope  sanctified  by  our  long  union.  If  it  is  sinful 
to  feel  it  on  the  threshold  of  the  grave.  Heaven 
be  merciful  to  me  !'"*  and  she  clasped  her  hands. 
''  Pray  for  me,  my  children,  now,  and  pray 
for  me  when  I  am  gone.  Your  innocent  prayers 
will  win  me  mercy  !  Pray  for  me !  pray  for 
me  !"  and  she  sank  back  exhausted.  The  state 
of  excitement  into  which  her  feelings  had  been 
worked,  brought  on  a  fresh  attack  of  palpita- 
tion more  severe  than  the  former,  which  was 
followed  by  a  fainting  fit.  From  this  time  she 
spoke  but  little,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
following  day,  her  spirit,  we  will  hope  her 
purified  spirit,  passed  from  its  earthly  tene- 
ment. 
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